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Report. 


Report of the Indian Tariff Board regarding changes 
in the Tariff entries relating to printing paper. 


The question of the changes, if any, which should be made in 

those entries in the Tariff Schedule which regulate the duty payable 

.; on newsprint, was referred to the Tariff 

Reference to the Board. yard in the (fovernment of India’s Resolu- 

tion No. 202-T. (16), dated 19th May, 1927, which runs as 
follows : — 


(1) “* The Tariff Board in their report on the grant of protec- 
tion to the paper and paper pulp industries recommended 
that ‘ newsprint ’ should be excluded from the protec- 
tive duty of one anna per lb., and should continue to be 
liable only to the revenue duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
The evidence taken by the Board satisfied them that the 
newsprint commonly imported contained about 70 per 
cent. of mechanical wood pulp, and they proposed that 
for tariff purposes newsprint should be defined as 
‘printing paper containing not less than 65 per cent. 
of mechanical wood pulp’, the intention clearly being 
to exempt from the protective duty the newsprint com- 

-monly imported. Effect was given to the Board’s recom- 
mendation in the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) 
Act, 1925. 

(2) A question was recently raised whether the percentage 
should be calculated on the total weight of the paper, 
or on the weight of its fibre content, and the Government 
of India ruled that according to the wording of the Tarifi 
Schedule the percentage must be calculated on the total 
weight of the paper. It has, however, been represented 
by importers that, if the law must be interpreted in this 
way, the effect will be to bring within the scope of the 
protective duty large quantities of imported newsprint 
which it was the intention of the Legislature to exclude. 
The Government of India have therefore decided to 
ask the Tariff Board to report whether any, and if so 
what, changes are desirable in those entries in the Tariff 
Schedule aii regulate the duty payable on newsprint. 

(3) Firms or persons interested, who desire that their views 
should be considered by the Tariff Board, should address 
their representations to the Secretary, Tariff Board, 
Shillong, vefore the 15th June, 1927.”’ 


2. Under the terms of reference, our enquiry is restricted to a 
determination of the changes in the entries in the Tariff Schedule 
g P regulating the duty payable on newsprint 
eee eee which we consider necessary to give effect to 
the intention of the Legislature in enacting the Bamboo Paper In- 
dustry (Protection) Act, 1925. Save in so far as the recommenda- 
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tions or findings of the Tariff Board, as set forth in their report on 
the grant of protection to the Paper and Paper Pulp industries, 
have been definitely rejected, we assume throughout that the inten- 
tion of the Legislature in this matter was in conformity with the 
principles on which that report was based. 


3. The main entry in the Tariff Schedule 
on which we are required to report runs as 
follows :— 


The problem stated. 


155. Printing paper (excluding chrome, 
marble, flint, poster and stereo), 
all sorts containing less than 65 per 
cent. of mechanical wood pulp . 


Pound, one anna. 


On a reference from the Collector of Customs, Calcutta, the Central 
Board of Revenue in Customs Ruling No. 9 of 1926 held that in 
accordance with ordinary trade practice the percentage of mecha- 
nical wood pulp must be calculated by the weight of the nett fibre 
content of the paper. The Board’s ruling is set forth below :— 


‘“ The protective duty imposed by No. 155 of the Tariff applies 
to printing paper containing less than 65 per cent. of 
mechanical wood pulp. The expression “‘ per cent.’’ 
must be interpreted in the light of ordinary trade prac- 
tice, and the Board has satisfied itself that in that 
practice the expression relates to the percentage by weight 
of the nett fibre content of the paper. The protective 
duty therefore will not apply to any printing paper in 
which the mechanical wood pulp content weighs 65 per 
cent. or more of the total fibre content of the paper, even 
though the mechanical wood pulp content may weigh 
less than 65 per cent. of the gross weight of the paper 
including loading such as china clay or size.’’ 


On a reference from the Indian paper mills, the Government of 
India cancelled this ruling and held that according to the wording 
of the Tariff Schedule the percentage of mechanical pulp must be 
calculated on the total weight of the paper and not merely on its 
fibre content. Government’s decision on this point is contained in 
Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927. 


4. The content of the class of paper affected by these rulings 
comprises chemical pulp, mechanical pulp and loading, the loading 
Effect of the Customs consisting mainly of an admixture of china 
rulings. clay to fill up the interstices between the 
fibres. The chemical pulp and mechanical pulp constitute the fibre 
content of the paper. Where the percentage of loading is small, 
it is obvious that whether the percentage is based on fibre content 
or on total weight, the practical effect is slight. But where, as in 
the case of German and Austrian newsprint, the percentage of 
loading is considérable, ranging up to 20 per cent., the Government 
of India’s ruling would theoreacallsy render liable to the protective 
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duty paper which under the previous ruling would have paid the 
revenue duty only. That the ruling is of considerable practical 
importance is evidenced by the interest taken in the matter both 
by importers and by manufacturers of Indian paper. 


_ 0. We have received representations from the following firms of 
importers and of dealers in imported papers in which it has been 

Applications received urged that Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927 
and evidence taken. should be cancelled 





1. The Calcutta Paper Traders Association. 

- Messrs. John Dickinson and Company, Calcutta. 
. Messrs. Battey and Kemp, Calcutta. 

. Messrs. Spicers (Export) Limited, Calcutta. 


. Messrs. Wiggins Teape and Alex. Pirie (Export), Limited, 
Calcutta. 


. Messrs. G. Lochen and Company, Calcutta. 

. Messrs. Shroder Smidt (India), Calcutta. 

. Messrs. Steiners Limited, Calcutta. 

. Messrs. J. B. Advani and Company, Karachi. 


10. The Bombay Paper and Stationery Merchants’ Association, 
Bombay. 


11. The Times of India, Bombay. 

On the other hand three Indian paper mills, viz.:— 
. The Titaghur Paper Mills Company, Limited. 

. The Bengal Paper Mill Company, Limited, and 
The India Paper Pulp Company, Limited 
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have submitted that the present ruling correctly interprets the inten- 
tion of the Legislature and that Customs Ruling No. 9 of 1926 will, 
if re-introduced, seriously affect the sales of printing paper made by 
Indian mills. Our first step must clearly be to ascertain what the 
practical effect of the ruling has been. For in determining the 
intention of the Legislature as regards the clasg of printing paper to 
be excluded from the protective duty, it will obviously facilitate 
our enquiry if we examine beforehand the results of the existing 
ruling. We accordingly addressed the Collectors of Customs of al 
the principal ports o. India on the subject. We have also received 
oral evidence from Mr. W. K. Battey of Messrs. Battey and Kemp 
on behalf of the principal importers and dealers in paper in 
Calcutta, and from representatives of three Indian paper mills, viz._ 
the Titaghur Paper Mills Company, Limited, the Indian Paper 
Pulp Company, Limited, and the Bengal Paper Mill Company, 


Limited. 
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6. From the evidence which we have received it is clear that 
the immediate effect of the ruling was to cause serious disorganiza- 
Immediate results of ion of business, and to render liable to the 
Customs Ruling No. 1 of protective duty a not inconsiderable quantity 
1927. of paper which under the previous ruling 
would have been liable to the revenue duty only. It has not been 
possible to obtain from all Customs offices a return of the total 
amount of such paper and no complete estimate is therefore possible.. 
The Collector of Customs, Karachi, however, reports that since 
February, 1927, when the Government of India ruling was issued, 
653,496 lbs. of newsprinting paper have been imported of which 
011,444 lbs. have been assessed to the protective duty. He further 
states that under Customs Ruling No. 9 of 1926 the whole of this 
imported paper would have been liable to, the revenue duty only. 
The Collector of Customs, Bombay, estimates that Hee Meer: 
15 per cent. of imported newsprint is now liable to protective duty, 
of which 13 per cent. has been brought within the scope of the 
protective duty for the first time under Customs Ruling No. 1 of 
4927. In Calcutta and Rangoon the increase in the quantity of 
newsprint assessed to the protective duty has been negligible, while 
the Collector of Customs, Madras, has been unable to furnish us 
with any estimates. The representations which we have received 
from paper importers, indicate that business interests have been 
affected to a very considerable extent. It appears that the publi- 
shers of the Times of India have entered into very heavy contracts 
for paper required for their illustrated weekly edition. This paper 
was specially ordered as being of the best quality which under the 
Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act would be admitted into 
India subject to the revenue duty only, but on an estimate of the 
percentage of mechanical pulp on total weight, it now becomes 
liable to the protective duty. The total annual consumption of 
this paper by the Tzmes of India is 660 tons and the imports since 
the introduction of the present ruling have involved the payment of 
extra duty to the extent of about Rs. 30,000. The Calcutta Paper 
Traders’ Association has also supplied us with full information as 
to the quantities of paper imported by members of the Association 
which has now for the first time become liable to the protective duty. 
From this it appears that the total amount of such paper imported 
between February and May of this year and distributed between 
five firms of importers in Calcutta, was approximately 62 tons, on 
which the difference between the protective and revenue duties 
amounts to about Rs. 5,800. 


7. Although the immediate effect of the ruling has been to sub- 
ject to the protective duty a considerable portion of the cheaper 
Ae ene eee ee of jee aa it appent! ra probable 
plete ciad that in course of time much of the incon- 
pome extent vemporary: venience and disturbance of trade now ex- 
erienced would disappear. We have received evidence from the 
‘ollector of Customs, Calcutta, ‘that as a result of the experience 
. acquired during the last three months, it is now possible to dispense 
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with analysis in the case of possibly 80 to 90 per cent. of imporis 
of sadly oi Further,.it appears probable that importers would 
adjust themselves to changed conditions and by specifying a slightly 
higher percentage of mechanical pulp, ensure that the paper which 
they import should be admitted under the revenue duty. Taking 
tnto account the average proportion of loading in newsprint com- 
monly imported into India, the difference between 65 per cent. as 
_ calculated on the total weight and on the fibre content. is not likely 
to exceed 10 per cent. of the total weight and evidence had been 
tendered before us which indicates that for the cheaper kinds of 
general printing and for most classes of newspapers, a slightly in- 
ferior paper involving an increase of not more than 10 per cent. 
in the proportion of mechanical pulp, would not make any substan- 
tial difference. 


8, At the same time, we cannot overlook the fact that if the 
existing ruling is retained, individual business interests may be 

it aces ea as fae soon pai ree have paper: — 

red to the case of the Times of Indta. ) 
anes eeriounly eee “anderstand that there are also other news- 
papers, such as the Basumati of Calcutta, which have been required 
to pay the protective duty on their imports of newsprint under the 
present ruling. Another and perhaps more serious aspect of the case 
has been brought to our notice by the leading Calcutta importers. 
The poe ye of loading used in the manufacture of paper varies 
largely in different countries according to the relative cheapness of 
mechanical pulp and China clay. Generally speaking the cheaper 
papers exported from Germany and Austria contain a higher pro- 
portion of loading, while Scandinavian paper contains more 
mechanical pulp and less loading. It follows that if the existing 
ruling remains in force, newsprint of German or Austrian origin 
will be placed at a serious disadvantage and a considerable propor- 
tion al be virtually excluded from India. Although in this event 
the general interests of Indian consumers may not suffer, trade 
connections and business arrangements of long standing wil] thereby 
be disorganized and individual firms concerned in this branch of the 
trade may be very prejudicially affected. 


~9, Another matter which we desire to emphasize is the difficulty 
which has been experienced by the Customs Department in deter- 
_. mining what paper is or is not liable to the 
erciftculty of adminis: protective duty under the existing ruling. 
This is. partly due to the different practice 
which has been followed at the different ports in the matter of 
allowing a certain latitude in estimating the percentage of mecha- 
nical pulp and par‘ly, it would appear, to different methods of 
analysis. Thus whereas in Karachi nearly 80 per cent. of newsprint- 
_ing paper imported has been found liable to the protective duty, in 
Bombay the percentage is 15 and in Calcutta only }. On the 
other hand, the Collector of Customs, Rangoon, reports that no 
newsprint has been exainined by the Chemical Examiner. The 
appraiser uses the phlovoglucinol rough test and compares the 
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nample with samples of previous importations. In consequence 
no newsprint has been ‘assessed to the protective duty on 
importation into Rangoon. The difficulties of analysing paper 
are well known and it is probable that the results obtained at the 
different Custom Houses would always show considerable variation, 
and the element of uncertainty, of which importers complain, could 
not easily be eliminated. In fact, it would appear that both at 
Caleutta and at Bombay, so far as the bulk of imported newsprint 
is concerned, administrative considerations have led in practice to 
the abandonment of chemical analysis in favour of a test based on 
“price and country of origin. : 


10. It is obviously desirable that, so far as possible, the necessity 
of chemical analysis, with its attendant delay and uncertainty, 
spt Sp pected r should be avoided, and in paragraph 150 of 
cates based oo fibre cog, our report on the Paper and Paper Pulp in- 
tent. dustries we expressed the opinion that if the 
| importers of ‘‘ newsprint ’’ produced before 
_ the Customs authorities certificates obtained from the manufac- 
turers showing the percentage of mechanical pulp, any further test 
would usually be unnecessary. It is stated, however, by the Collec- 
tor of Customs, Calcutta, that it is not possible to accept the manu- 
facturers’ certificates as evidence of the proportion of mechanical 
pulp to the total weight, since these are almost invariably based 
on the fibre content only. This statement is challenged by the 
Indian Paper Manufacturers, who rely on the statements of the 
Drayton Paper Works and the Vale Paper Works in England that 
the generally accepted method of calculating the percentage of 
mechanical pulp is on total weight or at any rate that it is not 
established that the percentage of mechanical pulp is calculated 
invariably on the fibre content. We understand, however, that the- 
Drayton Paper Works are not manufacturers but dealers only, 
hile the Vale Paper Works have one small machine making: 
wrapping paper. From the opinions of representative manufac- 
turers in Europe and America, which were submitted to us by 
importers, and from the views of recognized analytical authorities: 
such as Messrs. Sindall and Bacon, it seems to us probable that the 
more usual practice is to base the percentage of mechanical pulp on 
the fibre content. In view, however, of the conflicting statements. 
made before us in evidence we refrain from expressing any opinion 
as to whether there is any recognized practice in this matter which 
is accepted by the paper business as a whole and, if so, what that 
practice is. But we are satisfied that as far as the imports of news- 
printing paper into India during the past two years are concerned, 
the practice of manufacturers has been to specify the percentage of 
mechanical pulp on a fibre basis and that the Customs Department 
under the existing ruling is deprived of the assistance of the manu- 
facturers’ certificates in determining the liability of newsprint to. 
duty. | 


11. So far we have set forth the effects of Customs Ruling No. I 
_ vf 1927 and the administrative difficulties which have arisen there-. 
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from. It is now necessary to determine to what extent this ruling 
ne en ee gives effect or fails to give effect to the inten- 
Newsprint.” andar" tion of the Legislature in enacting the Bam- 
boo Paper Industry (Protection) Act. No 
mention of the point now at issue was made in the course 
of the debates in the Legislature on this measure. We were 
at first inclined to think that a clear indication was to be 
found in Statement No. IX on page 294 and the evidence 
on page 419 of Volume I of the evidence received during the Paper 
and Paper Pulp industries enquiry. The description of American 
“‘ standard newsprint ’’ cited in that enquiry by the Titaghur Paper 
Mills speaks of 70 per cent. aechanical pulp and 30 per cent. sul- 
phite, and appeared to indicate that the percentages were based en- 
tirely on the fibre content. We have been informed, howevér, by the 
representative of the Titaghur Paper Mills in the course of his oral 
evidence that American ‘‘ standard newsprint ’’ contains no loading 
or practically no loading, and that in consequence the suggestion in 
their letter dated 21st October, 1924 (Statement No. IX), was that 
the percentage of mechanical pulp should be calculated on the total 
weight of the paper since on this assumption the fibre content 
constituted the total weight. The time at our disposal is not suff- 
cient to verify this statement as to American ‘‘ standard newsprint ”’ 
and we must, therefore, proceed to examine other indications of the 
true intention of the Legislature. 


Intention as shown by 12. On the 10th September, 1925, Sir 
proceedings in Legisla- Charles Innes moved the following resolution 
_ tive Assembly. in the Legislative Assembly :— 


“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in 
Council that assistance be given to the bamboo paper and 
paper pulp industry in India by the imposition until the 
31st March, 1932, of a specific protective duty at the rate 
of one anna per pound on all printing papers (other than 
chrome, marble, flint, poster and stereo) which contains 
less than 65 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp and on 


all writing paper.”’ 7 


In introducing his motion which was finally accepted by the Legis- 
lative Assembly, he made it clear that the intention was to exempt 
newsprint commonly imported. The ground on which this exemp- 
tion was made was stated to be that ‘‘ this newsprint is so cheap 
that Indian paper could not compete with it unless we put on a 
perfectly outrageous degree of protection.’’ Although specific men- 
tion is made of paper on which newspapers are printed, it would 
appear that it was equally the intention to exempt from the protec- 
tive duty other kinds of printing paper containing a high percentage 
‘of mechanical pulp. We draw attention to this point because in 
the representations which we have received it has been frequently 
claimed that the exemption from the protective duty was intended 
to apply only to paper used for the printing of newspapers. That, 
‘this claim is entirely unwarranted is clear from the note on page 119. 
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of the report on the Paper and Paper Pulp industries, where it is 
stated that the sole criterion to determine whether a particular kind 
of printing paper ought to pay the lower rate cf duty is the percentage 
of mechanical wood pulp which it contains and the purpose for which 
it is used is irrelevant. In the same note (paragraph 3, section 4) 
the Board definitely contemplated the possibility of the exclusion of 
a special class of paper required for the printing of the Holy Koran 
from the operation of the protective duty on the ground that it pro- 
bably contained more than 65 per cent. of mechanical pulp. Fur- 
ther, although the Schedule of Tariff valuations issued by the 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics contains 
an item ‘‘ newsprinting paper,’’ the Statutory Schedule renders 
liable to the protective duty printing paper containing less than 65 
per cent. of mechanical wood pulp and makes no reference to the 
purpose for which the paper may be used. 


13. The principles which guided the Tariff Board in deciding 
whether any particular kind of printing paper should be aaiape Wate 
from the protective duty are contained in 

j Principles of exclusion paragraphs 18, 19 and 152 of the report on 
koa whe Tort or Paper and Paper Pulp industries and the 
conditions which qualify any particular kind 


of paper for exemption mav be briefly summarized as follows : — 


(1) The paper must not compete with Indian paper. 


(2) If excluded from the protective tariff and so rendered rela- 
tively cheap, it must not he likely to compete with Indian 


paper. 


(3) It must be possible to define such paper in such a manner 
that it can be readily identified for Customs purposes. 


The attitude of the Tariff Board on this question was not challenred 
in the course of the debate in the Legislative Assembly, and we think 
it may be fairly claimed that it was the intention in enacting the 
Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act to exempt from the protec- 
tive duty such printing paper as fulfilled these conditions. 


14. We have now to determine in the light of these conditions 
which of the two rulings to which we have already referred, correctly 
- . interpets the intention of the Legislature. 

; ee oe ee Tt has been urged on behalf of the Indian 
by Trade Returns. Paper Manufacturers that the Trade Returns 
for the year ending the 30th September, 1926, 
show a large increase in imports of newsprinting paper, while the 
imports of sulphite printing paper show a decrease and it is inferred 
from this that under Customs Ruling No. 9 of 1926, newsprint is 
taking the place of protected classes of imported printing in com- 
petition with Indian manufactured paper. We have compared the 
Trade Returns for the twelve months ending August, 1925, with 
those for the succeeding twelve months and we find that the imports 
, under ‘ newsprinting ’’ have increased by about 3,000 tons. We 
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doubt whether this increase has any special significance. Imports: 
of newsprint in the year ending August, 1925, were higher than in 
the previous year approximately by 2,000 tons, and although the. 
imports of newsprint are not separately entered in the Trade 
Returns previous to 1923, we believe we are justified in thinking 
that the increase in 1925-26 represents mainly a normal expansion 
of consumption. Further, it is clearly impossible without quali- 
fication to accept the theory that this increased import of newsprint 
has ahy necessary relation to the probable decrease in the import 
of protected printing paper. For obviously if the protective duty 
is effective, the import of paper subject to the protective duty must 
decline. Since the figures for the imports of protected printing: 
paper before October, 1925,-are not available in the Trade Retaine: 
further discussion of this point will serve no purpose. We desire- 
to state, however, that in our view the Trade Returns lend no 
strong support to the proposition that under Customs Ruling No. 9 
of 1926, printing paper, which has competed with paper of Indian 
manufacture, has been admitted subject to revenue duty only. 


15. On the other hand, an examination of the sales and output of 
the three Indian paper mills, whose representatives have appeared 
before us, shows that in the twelve months- 
ae of Indian paper following the introduction of the protective 
| duty calc increased by about 40 per cent. 
; : P 
from 12,785 tons to 17,736 tons. The sales of white printing paper, 
with which it is alleged that imported newsprint mainly competes, 
increased in the same period by some 4,000 tons or nearly 50 per 
cent. A further increase has occurred between September, 1926, 
and February, 1927, and there is, therefore, some reason to suppose- 
that the market for Indian paper has not been seriously affected by 
the exemption from the protective duty of paper containing 65 per 
cent. mechanical pulp calculated on the fibre content. | 


Classes of paper exempt 16. We have heen at some pains to 
from protective duty ascertain exactly what classes of paper would 
under Customs Ruling be liable to the protective duty under Customs. 
No. 9 of 1926, but sub- . 
sect to sich duty under Ruling No. 1 of 1927, but exempt from such 
Customs Ruling No. 1 of duty under Customs Ruling No. 9 of 1926,. 
1927. 


and we find them to be as follows :— 


Common news unglazed. 
Common news glazed. 
Coloured glazed. 


Common unglazed thin coloured. 


Samples of these papers have been produced by the paper import- 
ers. The Indian paper manufacturers have also produced samples 
of imported paper which they allege to be fairly representative of 
the classes of such paper which compete with their own manufac-. 
tures. We have carefully examined these and we find that of the 
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four kinds of paper mentioned above, the complaint of the Indian 
mills refers chiefly to two, namely :— | 


Common news glazed. 
Coloured glazed. 


We have ascertained that the c.i.f. import price of these papers, 
including interest and commission but excluding landing charges, 
varies from about £20 to £22 per ton in Calcutta. 


17. The Indian mills produced before us samples of those classes 
of their manufactures with which they 
Classes of Indian paper considered the imported paper referred to 
with which such paper is ‘ i 
-alleged to compete. above mainly competed. They comprised 
the following kinds of paper :— 


White printing ivory finish. 
White printing machine finish. 
Coloured printing glazed. — 


The price of these varies in the different mills, but the wholesale 
price in the Calcutta market, as judged by the prices of the Titaghur 
Mills, may be taken at approximately: Rs. 500 per ton for white 
printing and Rs. 510 for coloured printing. The price of coloured 
printing appears unduly low as compared with the price of white 
printing, but we have been informed that a special reduction has 
been made recently in order to extend the sales of this class of paper. 
‘We have found that the maximum c.i.f. price of imported paper, 
which, if exempted from the protective duty under Customs Ruling 
No. 9 of 1926, is alleged to compete with Indian paper, amounts to 
about £22 per ton or Rs. 293 with the rupee standing at ls. 6d. If 
the protective duty (1 anna per Ib.) is added to this, the sale price 
in Calcutta after allowing Rs. 8 per ton for landing charges, would 
amount to Rs. 441. There is thus a gap of about Rs. 60 to Rs. 70 
per ton between the price at which this imported paper could be 
sold—even if the protective duty is imposed—and the price at which 
Indian paper of the kinds under consideration is at present placed 
on the market, and it would appear therefore that Indian manufac- 
turers cannot hope to compete with this class of paper even with the 
aid of the protective duty. 


18. It is alleged on behalf of the Indian mills that the additional 
demand for Indian paper resulting from the imposition of the pro- 
tective duty on imported paper of this class 

_ Even ea ete duty would enable them to increase their output 
facturers cannot compete @"d so reduce their price to a level at which 
with this class of paper. they may reasonably expect to compete with 
the imported article. We have no evidence 

on which we can determine whether the increased output would be 
such as to admit of so substantial a decrease in costs. In any case, a 
protective duty of one anna per pound would on this class of paper 
amount to from 50 to 60 per cent. of the value of the paper. We 
_ cannot accept the suggestion that the Tariff Board or the Legislature 
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ever intended that so high a duty should be levied on a class of paper 
in common use, especially when it is uncertain that protection even 
. on this scale would be adequate. There is, moreover, another consi- 
deration which must.not be overlooked. With an increase in price 
from about Rs. 300 per ton to Rs. 440 per ton, consumers are not 
unlikely to order paper containing a percentage of mechanical pulp 
sufficiently high to ensure that it would be liable to revenue duty 
‘only. e have received evidence that printing paper containing 
over 70 per cent. of mechanical pulp is often used for the printing 
of newspapers and financial considerations may well induce other 
consumers to specify paper which though perhaps not in all respects 
as satisfactory as that which they have been in the habit of using, 
will yet serve their purpose. We consider it improbable that if the 
present ruling is maintained, the demand for Indian paper will be 
' substantially increased. It is conceivable that the position would 
have been somewhat different if it had been decided to levy the pro- 
tective duty on all kinds of printing paper including those contain- 
ing 65 per cent. or more of mechanical pulp, leaving newspapers 
to import the paper they require at the revenue duty on a system of 
licences. In that case, the prices of inferior classes of paper required 
for general printing ould have risen proportionately to other 
classes, and the gulf in prices which may lead consumers on the 
margin to use non-protected rather than protected paper might have 
been obviated. But for reasons which were explained in paragraph 
18 of the Report on the Paper and Paper Pulp Industries, such a 
course was definitely considered and rejected by the Board. In 
the circumstances, we think that no considerable improvement in 
the market for Indian printing paper is likely to result from a rela- 
tively small increase in the percentage of mechanical pulp laid down 
in the Tariff Schedule for newsprinting paper. 
19. The remaining condition laid down in paragraph 152 of the 
Report on the Paper and Paper Pulp Industries, is that it should be 
eee possible to define the paper in question in 
| Administrative and such a way that it can readily be identified 
Jusiness convenience. 1 
for Customs purposes. In paragraph 9 we 
have already referred to the administrative difficulties which have 
- resulted from the existing ruling. From the oral evidence given on 
behalf of the Customs Department, Calcutta, it would appear that 
whereas the previous ruling afforded a clear indication of the class 
of paper which was to be exempt from the protective duty, under 
the present ruling there will always be a considerable number ot . 
doubtful cases, at any rate until importers can produce certificates of 
the percentage of mechanical pulp on total weight which will be 
accepted by the Customs Department. If, therefore, the ruling is 
to be strictly enforced, chemical examination will be necessary, and 
considerable delay and inconvenience will be caused to importers. 
It is true that consignments may be cleared provisionally on 
payment of either the protective or the.revenue duty. This, how- 
ever, affords little relief to importers and large dealers since so long 
as the final payment of duty is uncertain, they would be unable to 
fix their prices and dispose of their stocks. A further unsatisfactory | 
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feature of the present state of affairs is the diversity of practice which 
prevails in the different Custom Houses. In the effort to find a 
practical solution of the difficulties resulting from the present ruling, 
the Customs authorities have not only interpreted the present defi- 
nition of newsprint with a varying degree of latitude, but have also 
attempted to substitute tests based partly on invoice price and partly 
on. country of origin which differ somewhat widely in different ports. 
It is clearly undesirable that consignments of the same class of paper 
should receive different treatment in the matter of duty, while any 
variation of the statutory test cannot fail to create discontent and 
resentment among the classes of traders or manufacturers affected 
‘thereby. We have received evidence that a definition of printing 
jpaper, exempt from the protective duty, according to the percentage 
‘of mechanical pulp based on fibre content would permit of the ready 
identification of such paper by the Customs authorities while, as we 
-have shewn in paragraphs 14 to 18, such paper is not likely to any 
‘material extent to compete with Indian paper. We have, therefore, 
‘no doubt that this definition best gives effect to the intention of the 
haa in enacting the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) 
Act. 
20. I'he Government of India have drawn our attention to two 
‘other points in connection with the entries in the Tariff Schedule 
mans covering the duties on paper. It has been 
Sohne, Points in Tarif’ ruled that item 155, as worded, excludes from 
‘Schedule requiring consi- | ; or 
evalion: the protective duty not only printing paper 
containing not less than 65 per cent. 
mechanical wood pulp, but also paper containing no wood pulp at 
all. Since this class of paper competes with Ipdian paper, the 
Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, as so interpreted, fails to 
‘give effect to the intention of the Legislature, and the Government 
of India in their Press Communiqué, dated Ist July, 1927, have 
announced their intention of amending the Act in this respect. The 
‘second point is in connection with item 156 of the Import Tariff 
Schedule under which ‘‘ writing paper all sorts including ruled or 
printed forms and account and manuscript books and the binding 
thereof ’’ are liable to the protective duty of one anna per lb. It has 
been brought to the notice of the Government of India that this . 
protective duty is in some cases substantially less than the former 
revenue duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem. 'The Government of India 
chave accordingly decided that item 156 should be amended so as to 
_ subject to a duty of one anna per lb. or 15 per cent. ad valorem which- 
ever is higher ‘‘ ruled or printed forms (including letter paper with 
printed headings) and account and manuscript books and binding 
thereof.’’ In framing our draft. of the relevant Tariff Schedule 
entries, which we attach to this report, we have taken both these 
matters into consideration. 


A. E. MATHIAS—President. 

J. MATTHAI—Member. 

‘C. B. B. CLEE—Secretary. 
13th July, 1927. 
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Draft of Tariff Schedule. 





Entry No. |. — Per Duty. 
99 Unchanged. 
165 Printing paper (excluding chrome, Ib. One anna. 


marble, flint, poster and atereo) 
all sorts containing no mecha- 
nical wood pulp or in which the 
mechanical wood pulp amounts 
to less than 65 per cent, of the 
fibre content. 


156 Writing paper— 


(a) Ruled or printed forms Ib. One anna or 13 per 
(including letter paper cent. ad osrlorem 
with printed headings) whichever is higher. 


and account and manu- 
script books and bind- 
ing thereof. 


(b) All other sorts ‘ lb. One anna. 


Evidence. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


Resolution. 
(TaRIFFs.) 


Simla, the 19th May 1927. 


No. 202-T. (16).—The Tariff Board in their report on the 
grant of protection to the paper and paper pulp industries recom- 
mended that ‘‘ newsprint ’’ should be excluded from the protec- 
tive duty of one anna per lb., and should continue to be liable only 
to the revenue duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem. The evidence 
taken by the Board satisfied them that the newsprint commonly 
imported contained about 70 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp, 
and, they proposed that for tariff purposes newsprint should be 
defined as “‘ printing paper containing not less than 65 per cent. 
of mechanical wood pulp ’’, the intention clearlv being to exempt 
from the protective duty the newsprint commonly imported. Effect 
was given to the Board’s recommendation in the Bamboo Paper 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1925. — 


2. A question was recently raised whether the percentage should 
be calculated on the total weight of the paper, or on the weight 
of its fibre content, and the Government of India ruled that accord- 
ing to the wording of the Tariff Schedule the percentage must be 
calculated on the total weight of the paper. It has, however, been 
represented by importers that, if the law must be interpreted in 
this way, the effect will be to bring within the scope of the protec- 
tive duty large quantities of imported newsprint which it was the 
intention of the Legislature to exclude. The Government of India 
have therefore decided to ask the Tanff Board to report whether 
any, and if so what, changes are desirable in those entries in the 
Tariff Schedule which regulate the duty payable on newsprint. 


3. Firms or persons interested, who desire that their views 
should be considered by the Tariff Board, should address their re- 
presentations to the Secretary, Tariff Board, Shillong, before the 
15th June 1927. | 


Orper.—Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution be com- 
municated to all Local Governments and Administrations, all De- 
partments of the Government of India, the Jirector General of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, the Indian Trade Com- 
missioner in London, the Central Board of Revenue, and to the 
Secretary, Tariff Board. 


Ordered also that it be published in the Gazette of India. 


G. L. CORBETT, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 
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Messrs. JOHN DICKINSON & Co., SPICERS Ld, G. LOCHEN & 
‘Co., SHRODER SMIDT, STEINERS Ld., BATTEY and KEMP, 
and WIGGINS TEAPE and ALEX. PIRIE, Ld., Calcutta. 


(1) Representation to the Department of Commerce, Government of India, 
dated 7th March 1927. 


_ We as Members of firms of Importers and Agents of Manufacturers of paper 
wish to draw your attention to the very serious situation which has arisen as a 
result of Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927 in which Government lays down the 
construction to be placed on a certain phrase in item 155 of Schedule II of the 
Tariff Act of 1894, whereby, it is stated that the percentage of mechanical wood 
pulp a be applied to the total weight of the paper and not to the fibre 
content. : 


1. We have protested in the strongest possible terms to the Collector of 
Customs that this ruling should have been put into force without any notice 
having been given to traders, who, acting in good faith on the previous inter- 
pretation, had imported papers which are now alleged to come under the 
specific duty. It is possible, however, that the Collector has no option in the 
matter, so we wish to renew our protest in this letter. If any error has occur- 
red it is on the part of Government itself and it is grossly unjust that firms 
should not have been given sufficient time to ensure that their supplies 
complied with the new ruling. 


2. The intentions of the Tariff Board are definitely stated on page 97 of 
the Tariff Board Report where it states ‘‘ Our proposal is that all papers con- 
taining not less than 65 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp should remain 
subject to the present rates of duty on Newsprint.”” In paragraph No. 152 on 
page 98 of the same report there are given in fuller detail the principles gov- 
erning the exclusion of certain papers from the protective tariff. The papers 
affected by the new ruling are almost exclusively comprised in the sentence 
“* that it does not compete with Indian paper at present, that it is not likely 
+o compete and that it should be possible to define it in such a manner that it 
can be readily defined for Customs purposes.’ These words exactly describe 
the papers which are now being assessed at one anna per pound specific duty. 


3. It may be contended that the intentions of the Tariff Board do not arise 
and we therefore wish to deal with the interpretation as now ruled. The 
figure of 65 per cent. was reached by allowing a five per cent. margin for 
variation in the Newsprint commonly imported ’’ (see page 97, paragraph 160, 
Tariff Board Report*). The definition in the United States Tariff where News- 
print is admitted free is based on the sulphite content instead of the mechanical 
pulp and this sulphite is limited to 30 per cent. The figures of 70 per cent. 
from the mechanical point of view aligns itself exactly with the 80 per cent. 
from the sulphite and shows that in neither case is there any question of load- 
ing or ash. In other words only the fibre content is taken into consideration. 
In addition the specification regarding percentages of pulp was indisputably 
to prevent the importation of papers containing a larger quantity of superior 
pulp which would be in competition with locally made papers. Loading has 
no such effect and the present attitude of Government would resolve itself 
into the preposterous situation illustrated by the following figures :— 


15 ad valorem. 1 anna specific. © 


7 Ibe. ~ Ibs. 
Mechanical ; F : F ; : 65 65 
Chemical . ; ee : ; 25 25 
Loading or Ash . «wet 11 
100 et) 
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We contend that an interpretation which could give rise to such a position 
cannot be correct. In this and in any similar case the quantity of chemical 
pulp would not be increased so as to make it more competitive with the 
products of the local mills but on the other hand the greater the percentage of 
loading the inferior the paper—yet the inferior article would pay a higher rate 
of duty than the superior. | 


4. We also wish to draw your attention to the extremely unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in respect to the analyses which are conducted in attempting 
to arrive at the Mechanical Wood pulp contents. We have asked for official 
information as to the method adopted but we understand that it is one that 
would now be considered obsolete in any modern paper testing laboratory. In 
any case we believe the results arrived at by the test are estimates only and 
yet severe penalties have heen inflicted on these estimates. It would have been 
nore satisfactory if proper detailed analysis had been available but, although 
repeated requests have been made to the Collector of Customs the issue was 
first avoided by the statement that it was not usual, and, at present, the infor- 
mation is confined to an extract from the Chemical Examiner’s report which 
is remarkable for its absence of details beyond the bare assertion that a paper 
contains less than the required quantity of mechanical wood pulp. This means 
that the Collector arrogates to himself the positions of Judge, Jury, Counsel for 
the Plaintiff and himself provides the evidence details of which he denies to 
the defendant. We may add that, in one case, to our knowledge, details of 
the analysis have not been furnished to an importer even for the purpose of 
submitting his appeal to the Central Board of Revenue. We consider it 
very improper that this information should be withheld. In another case the 
Collector has declined to be bound by the results arrived at by competent 
Analysts in Europe in respect to an application of an importer who wishes to 
have the Calcutta test verified in a place where reliance can be placed on the 
result. In a further case of two shipments of an identical paper made against 
the same order probably at the same time, one wad passed at the 15 per cent. 
ad valorem duty and one was assessed at 1 anna specific. This paticular case 
was of a paper that would indisputably come under the items it was intended 
to exempt from protection. We may add that the testing of paper in this 
manner is a highly specialised work requiring long periods of constant practice 
so much so that the leading Analyst of Calcutta has expressed his inability 
to undertake it yet —the results of the Chemical Examiner in Calcutta—whose 
ability in other directions we do not question but whose time cannot wholly 
be devoted to this one item—are accepted without question by the Collector 
although his experience is limited to some 18 months and, although, he, we 
contend, is following an obsolete and inaccurate method. 

5. We would draw your attention to the fact that, in every case that has 
been brought to our notice, the papers involved are not only these which do 
not compete with local manufactures but, by the specification, are those in 
which price is the principal feature and, with the condition of the specified 
minimum quantity of mechanical pulp as an integral portion of the contract, 
it is in the interests of the manufacturers to put in as much mechanical wood 
pulp as will still permit them to run the paper over their machines. In some 
cases mills make only mechanical pulp and purchase their chemical pulp and it 
would be beyond reason to suggest, as the analyses do, that a manufacturer 
would deliberately use more than necessary of the expensive purchased article 
than of the cheaper grade of his own manufacture. 


6. We submit therefore that Government is faced with the alternative 
either that its interpretation of the act is wrong or that the tests by which it 
is administering the act are incorrect to the extent of defeating the object 
for which they were instituted. We contend that in both cases the judgment is 
defective. 


7. In conclusion we wish to urgé that the ruling to which we object, defeats 
the intentions of the Tariff Board without benefitting the local mills, that it 
is contrary to the spirit and intentions both of the Tariff Board and the Govern- 
ment when Act XXV of 1925 was passed, that its operation inflicts a grave 
injustice on legitimate traders and that it is not correct interpretation pf the 
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Act itself. It is harassing severely a body of merchants who. are entitled to the 
protection of Government and causing a great dislocation of trade on account 
of the uncertainty involved. 


_ _We ask that the operation of Ruling No. 1 of 1927 be suspended pending a 
full enquiry into the matters pertaining to it. We consider it extremely re- 
grettable that a decision of this far reaching nature should have been handed 
down without any attempt to ascertain the views of and its effects on the 
interests most concerned. 


As the situation is urgent we shall appreciate the favour of your early: 
attention. | 


(2) Supplementary representation to the Department of Commerce, Govern- 
ment of India, dated the 28rd March 1927. 


With reference to our letter of the 7th instant, we have received the text 
to Colonel Crawford’s speech in which he drew attention to the hardshins. 
caused by Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927, and of your reply. As this deals 
with some of the important points contained in our letter addressed to you on 
the subject, and as the matter is urgent, we are making further representations. 
without awaiting for your reply to the letter in question. 


1. It is clear from the reply of the Member of Commerce that Govern. 
ment appreciates that the Act was not worded so as to carry out the 
intentions either of Government, of the Assembly or of the Tariff 
Board. This being the case it is a matter for surprise and regret 
that Government did not itself take immediate steps to rectify 
its error, and to insure that that error has not caused handicap. 
It is to be assumed that Government adopted the principle of 
waiting to see whether the revised version would make any diff- 
erence, but this is very unsatisfactory to merchants whose business 
has been dislocated as a result. 

2. From the reply it is clear that the only course to be followed is the 
amendment of the Act, and we wish to urge that it shall be so 
amended as to make it impossible of misconception, and we propose 
to submit for your consideration amended versions which will cover 
all classes of paper. : 

8. In the reply it is stated that if importers can show that the inter- 
pretation is wrong Government will consider the amendment of 
the Act. The attached sheet of paper which has been drawn from 
a consignment which has been assessed at one anna specific duty 
is in itself sufficient to prove our case not only for consideration: 
but for the definite amendment of the Act. The Customs entry 
number and full details will be submitted when called for. 

4. Act XXV, 1925 was pressed forward with great expedition. As a grave 
injustice has been done, we consider we are entitled to request 
with more than ordinary emphasis that Government shall show 
equal solicitude on our behalf and that not only the work of 
amending the Act be taken in hand immediately, but that its 
provisions be made retrospective so as to remedy in part the. 
damage which has been done. 


(3) Supplementary representation to the Hon’ble Member in charge, Depart- 
; ment of Conmerce, dated 8th April 1927. 


We wish to thank you for giving us the opportunity of placing before- 
yeu in person our views in respect to the interpretation that has been placed: 
on the wording of the Act which was passed as a result of the enquiry of the 
Tariff Board into the application for the protection of the paper industry. 
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We are fortunate in the fact that you, as President of that Board, are 
familiar with the details and arguments which resulted in the report on 
which the Act was based, as this will enable you to appreciate very clearly 
the position in which we as importers have been placed. 


1. In our previous communications we have set forth our difficulties 
which, in general, were based on the view that the interpretation of the Act 
was wrong. This has been amended by the statement of Sir Charles Innes 
in the Assembly in reply to Colonel Crawford and we now proceed on the 
assumption that any alteration must come from an amendment of the Act 
itself. Sir Charles Innes’ reply however conceded the point that the facts 
as laid down by Colonel Crawford were correct and that it was only the 
deductions that were wrong. 


2. This grants, therefore, that the intention of the Tariff Board, of Gov- 
ernment and of the Assembly was to exclude from protection papers which 
gome in tho class regarding which we have approached you and, from the 
statement in the Assembly, the onus on us now is only to prove that the 
importers are suffering hardship as a result of the literal interpretation now 
placed on the wording of the Act. 


3. For this purpose we submit cases with samples where papers, which 
have always been admitted under the classification of News Print, have now 
been assessed under the protective duty. These are all papers which cannot 
be made in India—which will not be made in India and which do not compete 
with Indian made papers. They come definitely within the scope laid down 
by the Tariff Board of those papers which should be excluded from protec. 
tion. 


4. This we may say is not the only difficulty. There is one case to which 
we have already drawn your attention, where a paper was assessed on one 
shipment at 15 per cent. ad valorem and on another at one anna specific 
although there is practically no doubt that the two lots were made at one 
and the same time. There is also the uncertainty resulting from the fact 
that one merchant may be successful in importing a shipment at 15 per cent. 
ad valorem where his competitor may have to pay one anna on an almost 
identical paper. 


5. We therefore ask that steps may be taken to amend the Act in accord- 
ance with the intentions of Government by the provision that the 65 per 
cent. shall apply to fibre’ content. We ask that that step shall be taken at 
the earliest possible moment and that it shall be made retrospective so as, 
in part, to remedy the hardship that has been caused. 


6. We also wish to draw your attention to the serious hardship which 
has been inflicted on importers by the extraordinary period taken to examine 
papers. Instances where 19 and 20 days have been taken to conduct a test 
are not uncommon. In many cases shipments have been released without 
payment of extra duty so that the situation arises that an importer whe 
has made a correct declaration is penalised by having perhaps 25 per cent. 
of his shipment held up for a period of nearly three weeks during which 
he is unable to effect sales of any portion of the goods on aceount of the 
uncertainty as to what the result of the Chemical Examiner’s test will be — 
and in addition he has to pay rent on the portion of the shipment which, 


in oi where the original declaration is sustained, has been wrongly de- 
tained. 


7. We feel that, as this situation has been caused by the action of an 
interested party although the papers concerned did not affect their producta 
the position should be made clearer than is the case in the clause in the 
Customs Act affecting Newsprint as otherwise we fear that we shall be 
‘subject to further harassment at a future date. We have therefore drawn 
up a schedule we:consider covers the ground more effectively than the present 
clause and we submit it herewith for your consideration. 


| 8. You will notice that in place of ‘‘ News Print’ we propose that 
*‘ Printing Papers’ shall be substituted covering two broad classes of this 
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variety—one including those papers with more than 65 per cent. of mechaniagl 
wood pulp and those containing none or less than 65 per cent. 


9. We also propose that the subdivision shall also apply to writing. 
paper on the same basis. Our reason for this is that a cheap class of cream 
laid paper containing a large quantity of mechanical wood pulp which has. 
until recently been assessed as a printing paper is now being assessed as a 
writing paper and as it comes within the definition laid down by the Tariff 
Board we submit that it should be included in the unprotected range. 


10. We have also altered the wording of the items excluded in Clause 
155 by the inclusion of the Chrome, Art Flint under the heading ‘‘Coated ’’ 
which is the classificatidn to which these belong. We have also inserted the 
words ‘‘free from or’’ before the words ‘‘65 per cent. of mechanical wood 
pulp’’ as the clause as it stands at present only covers papers containing 
mechanical wood pulp and does not include papers which do not contain any. 
In this we are carrying out in full the intentions of Government when it 
enacted the recommendation of the Tariff Board. 


11. We also wish to draw your attention to a further grave situation 
which has arisen. The Tariff Board, for stated reasons, refused the appli- 
cation of the Indian Paper Pulp Company, for a protective duty on wood 
pulp. We do not dispute the logic of those reasons as they applied at the 
time. We wish, however, to draw your attention to the manner in which 
this free admittance has been utilised. In 1924 (the last full year without 
protection) the imports of wood pulp amounted to roughly 9,000 tons. In 
1926 (the first full year under protection) the import has arisen to 14,000: 
tons. In other words protection far from being used to develop an Indian 
Industry as laid down by the Legislative Assembly, has merely been used 
to increase the manufacture of paper in India from foreign pulp and from 
the rate at which imports have grown it would seem doubtful whether there 
is. any prospect or intention of developing that industry in accordance with 
the statements of the applications for protection. 


Whilst events have proved that the contentions put forward by the op- 
ponents of protection were correct we have loyally abided by the decision to 
afford protection to the industry. We are, however, equally entitled to pro- 
tection from Government in respect to evasions of the Act and we consider 
that we may reasonably demand that the Act shall not be frustrated in such 
‘a glaring manner. We are informed that two mills are running almost, if 
not entirely on imported pulp—a positions which is quite feasible on an im-. 
portation of 14,000 tons out of a total output of some 28,000 tons and 
although we are naturally not in a position to put this forward as a definite 
statement, the figures will no doubt be available to Government. We hope 
to submit to you papers made locally which are 100 per cent. imported pulp 
—a situation which was not contemplated when protection was granted. 


We claim, therefore, that this is a form of competition which constitutes. 
a gross abuse of the privileges which have been granted to the industry 
and that we are entitled to demand that the Indian mills shall be prevented 
from carrying this on under an Act which was passed with an entirely 
contrary object in view. We ask that the exemption of waod pulp from pro- 
tection shall be withdrawn and that a duty shall be placed on it sufficient 
to reduce the imports to the proportion that was originally contemplated by 
restricting its use to‘a subsidiary raw material and not permit its continu- 
ance in the position it nc. occupies as the major item in the mills manufac-. 
tures. : | 


12. In conclusion may we add that the fact that it has been found neces- 
sary or advisable to import such quantities of wood pulp falsify the following 
statements of the applicants for protection? | 

1. That ample supplies of raw material are available. — 
2. The local supplies form a suitable material. _ 
3. That the industry can become self-supporting. 
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In either case we contend that grave reasons have arisen for a review 
‘af ‘the grant with a view to the repeal of the Act on the grounds that the 
‘statements on which it was based have proved incorrect and of the avuse of 
the Act which has taken place. 


dinclosure 


aPrinting paper all sorts containing more than sixty- 

five per cent. of fibre content of mechanical wood | 

pulp. Ad valorem 15 yer cent. 
Printing paper (excluding coated papers, poster and 

stereo) all sorts free from or containing less than 

65 per cent. of fibre content of mechanical * Pound one anna. 


Other sorts (including coated papers, poster and 
stereo). Ad valorem 15 yer cent. 
“Writing paper, all sorts, including ruled or printed 
forms and account and manuscript books and the 
-binding thereof— 
(a) containing more than 65 per cent. of fibre 
content of mechanical wood pulp . Ad vilorem 15 per cent. 
(b) free from or containing less than 65 per 
cent. of fibre content of mechanical wood 
pulp : ; ‘ : : : - Pound one anna. » 


But excluding note paper, uehing pads and tablets, envelopes, duplicat- 
ung papers and stationery. 





Messrs. WIGGINS TEAPE and ALEX. PIRIE (Export) Ld. 
Messrs. SHRODER SMIDT (India). Messrs. LENDRUMS Ld. 
‘Messrs. JOHN DICKINSON & Co., Ld. Messrs. G. LOCHEN & Co. 
Messrs. SPICERS Ld. Messrs. STEINERS Ld. Messrs. BATTEY 
& KEMP. 


(4) Representation, dated 13th June 1927 to the Tartff Board. 


As representatives of the priftcipal suppliers to the Indian market, we 
‘désire to submit our representations in connection with the subject matter 
of Commerce Department Resolution No. 202-T. (16). 

(1) It is understood that the intentions of the Tariff Board or of Govan 
ment, as far as the wording of the Act is concerned, do not come into 
consideration and that the only point before the Board is that of whether 
the interpretation of the Act as laid down in Custom’s Ruling No. 1 will 
bring within the scope of protective duty, paper which was the intention of 
the Legislature to exclude. We express this understanding as, if our view 
of the situation is incorrect, we are prepared to prove that the intentions 
of the Tariff Board at .the time could not have been in accordance with the 
interpretation now placed on the Act. 

(2) We confine ourselves, therefore, 1o the one point that the effect of 
Custom’s Ruling .No. 1, 1927, has been to bring within the scope of the Act, 
papers which it was the intention of the Legislature to exclude. 


These fall ‘into ‘three classes :—- 
(a) White News Glazed and Unglazed. 
(b) Ungjazed Coloured News. 
(c) Glazed Céloured Printing. 


The first item is self-explanatory. It iwelndes the comparatively thick 
‘papers ‘imported in rolls. Py the principal newspapers—the thinner papers used 
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by. the newspapers who obtain their supplies from the bazaar, and the very 
thin papers which are utilized for the commoner classes of printing where the 
cost of @ superior paper would be prohibitive. | 7 

The second item is known to the trade as a News for the reason that it 
consists of a news furnish with the addition of dye, but it is used mostly 
@8 & wrapping paper and the colours will show that it would be, in many 
‘cases, impracticable to use it as a printing. On account of its trade name, 
however, it has usually been declared as newsprint. In the same way Item 
No. 8 is called in the trade a printing paper whereas it is really a news 
furnish with the addition of dye for colour and loading to give a smooth 
surface. The second and third items do not amount to a very large per. 
centage of imports, but probably cover one to two thousand tona during the 
course of the year. The first item is the most important of all imports of 
paper as it represents the vlass in which there is the greatest individual 
consumption. 


(8) It is necessary to draw the attention of the Board to the fact that the 
quantity of newsprint which has actually been assessed at one anna per pound 
protective duty has very little bearing on the effect of the operation of Ruling 
No. 1 as orders have been suspended and in many cases business is at a 
‘standstill as a result of the Ruling and this, naturally, will not be reflected 
in any report which may be submitted by the Customs. Tt is in fact, the 
‘uncertainty which has been caused—the impossibility of a dealer knowing what 
his cost will be—and the fluctuations in the decisions of a chemical examiner 
whose figures we contend are seriously unreliable—which are by far the most 
‘serious effects of the Ruling. 

(4) We have already submitted to the Member for Commerce a range of 
samples on which protective duty has been levied and of which further 
samples will be sent to you. It will be noticed that these include papers 
which are common white unglazed newsprint, which it was undoubtedly the 
intention of the Legislature to exclude. We attach herewith an analysis by 
the recognised firm of Sindall and Bacon. (Ex. No. A.) This paper contains 
more than 65 ber cent. on a fibre basis, but only 57 per cent. on the total 
weight basis. It was sold at £17 per ton c.i. which brings it definitely 
within the news price class. The sample shows that it is definitely within 
‘tthe newspaper class, yet the shippers were compelled to suspend ng 
to India because it would come under the protectice duty under Custom’s Ruling 
No. 1. 

(5) We would draw your attention to the fact that the question before 
the Tariff Board and the Legislature was ‘‘ the exclusion of newsprint ”’ 
and not ‘‘ the exclusion of newsprint containing more or less than a certain 
percentage of mechanical wood pulp.’’ The question of the percentage of 
mechanical wood pulp was only brought in to determine a description which 
would permit the free entry of newsprint and it was unquestionably the 
intention to permit its free entry without respect to its mechanical wood 
content. The only reason for the provision of the #4 per cent. was to prevent 
papers other than newsprint being imported under the newsprint class. 


(6) Our request is that the Act shall be so amended that the 65 per cent. 
shall apply to the fibre content of the paper as we contend this is the only 
possible interpretation of the Act. 


(7) The only objection that can be raised to this is that it might be 
possible to import papers of a superior class under this classification. This 
we contend is not possible. In the first place it would require the declara- 
tion as ‘‘ Newsprint '’ of a paper which is not ‘‘ Newsprint ’’ and secondly 
there is little, if any, demand for paper of this class. Assuming for the 
sake of ar ent that a zpoper is made containing, say, 50 per cent. (total 
weight) only of mechanical wood pulp the parnilaaibla sulphite content would 
be about 27 per cent. (total weight) leaving 28 per cent. (total weight) to 
be made up with loading or ash. As far as we know, no such paper is made 
‘rand certainly there is no demand for any such paper in India. If there had 
_ been any demand for such papers they would unquestionably have been here 

for many years irrespective of protection, as there would have been a sufficient 
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margin to make them an attractive proposition had there beer any demand 
for such a class of paper. Our contention is that there is a wide gap between 
newsprint and ead tess printing—that the demand, if any, in classes between 
these two fields is so small as to be completely negligible and that there 
cannot be any fear of the alteration to the Act which we suggest infring- 
ing on the principles laid down when the Tariff Board’s recommendations 
were adopted. Even were it a fact that papers of an intermediate class 
had been or were likely to be imported in large quantities, it would be in our 
opinion improper to suggest that they were papers which would compete in any 
sense with the local mills. If they did compete, the quality produced by the 
local mills must have deteriorated very greatly since the mills gave evidence 
before the Tariff Board. | 


(8) The difficulty which has arisen is due to the fact that some mills use 
a larger percentage of loading than others. This applies to countries rather 
than factories, and is governed by economic conditions. Where mechanical 

ulp is cheaper or more easily obtainable than China clay, pulp is used. 

here China clay is cheaper than mechanical pulp, China clay is used within 
certain limits, Yet, under Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927, the addition of 
this cheapening material, which should actually count with the mechanical! 
pulp, is used as an excuse for levying a protective duty on the paper that 
contains it. | 

(9) It may be taken roughly that newsprint from Germany and Austria 
contains a comparatively high percentage of loading and papers from Norway 
and Finland contain a larger percentage of mechanical pulp. The percentage 
of sulphite to the total weight of the paper is approximately the same in al: 
cases, f.e., about 25 per cent. The figures of imports are not yet available 
for 1927 (i.e., since the operation of Customs Ruling No. 1) but it cannot be 
denied that the paper importers of Calcutta have been harassed by the Customs 
¢o an extent which Government certainly cannot have contemplated when it 
enacted protection for the paper industry. We have already stressed these 
facts to the Member for Commerce, and our object in referring to them here 
is in the absence of figures, to emphasize the extent to which Ruling No. 1 has 
affected importers. | 

(10) We have endeavoured to ascertain from the accounts relating to sea- 
‘borne trade the quantity of newsprint coming from Gerroany and Austria, but 
we find that these figures are not given separately. 

The total imports from these countries are, however, a very large propor- 
tion of the annual consumption and as it is principally the cheaper grades of 
paper that are imported un approximate idea can be obtained as to the tonnage 
that is affected. : 

(11) Summarising we make the following points :— 

(1) The Tariff Board recommended the exemption of newsprint. 

(2) The percentage of pulp specified was intended to exempt newsprint 
from protection. 

(3) It is only by calculating that percentage on the fibre content that 
the object stated in No. 1 can be achieved. 

(4) Papers from Germany and Austria contain a comparatively high 
percentage of loading, and consequently are affected by Customs: 
Ruling No. 1 of 1927. 

(5) Imports of newsprint from Germany and Austria are of great im- 
portance. 

(6) The Chemical Examiner's system of testing is obsolete, inaccurate: 
and unreliable. 

(7) The subscribers to these representations are all large importers of 
German and Austrian newsprint and their business has been very 
seriously affected by the operation of Ruling No. 1 of 1927. 

(12) In conclusion we invite your special attention to the fact that there 
has been no departure from such practice as obtained for many years before 
protection was introduced. The papers which we ask to be admitted free 


from protection are exactly the same as have always been imported. They. 
cannot be described otherwise than as common newsprint, and Customs Ruling 
No. 1 of 1927 to all practical purposes means the prohibition of the importa. 
tion of this paper from Austria and Germany, and the compulsory purchase from 
Scandinavian countries—this amounting to a sumptuary enactment which the’ 
Tariff Board at its first hearing definitely refused to consider. 


We have emphasized that point that we are not asking for the admission of 
any new papers, but merely for the admission of papers which have always 
been imported, as your attention may be drawn to the paper that Scandinavian 
papers contain only a small percentage of loading. is is perfectly correct, 
but the intention of the Tariff Board was to exclude newsprint and so long 

as & paper is newsprint it is immaterial what percentage of loading it holds. 


We may add that present conditions in the Customs do not apply as papers 
under £24 per ton are now being admitted without a test. | 


Certificate of Analysis. 
Sindall & Bacon. | 


27, WaLBRooK, Lonpon, 
April 14th, 1927. 
Messrs. Samuel Jones & Co., Ld., 


London. 


This is to certify that we have examined one sample of newsprint received 
on April 10th and find as follows :— 
Mark on sample—Made by Murzthaler. 


20 x 80 22/5008. 
8. J. & Co. Order 5667. 


Per cent. 
Mechanical wood . . ; j : : 5 . 57-0 
Chemical wood ‘ ; ‘ ; : 7 ; . 25-3 
Filler : : : : ; ; ; ; : . 19-4 


(Sd.) SINDALL & BACON. 


(5) Further representation, dated the 18th June 1927. 


We beg to confirm our telegram as per copy attached. If you will be good 
enough to refer to page 294, Volume I of the Evidence, given before the Tariff 
Board by the applicants for protection you will find that in the second para- 
graph the Titaghur Paper Mills make the following statement : — 


‘“‘ We might add that tnis limit of 30 per cent. chemical pulp as fixed by 
the United States Tariff is what we ourselves have always had in 
mind in making a distinction between newsprint and ordinary 


printing.”’ 
_ If the Titaghur Paper Mills were considering the total weight of the paper 
_ it is clear that the loading (without which no paper is made) was considered by 
them as part of the mechanical pulp. If they did not consider the loading a® 
. part of the mechanical pulp then their submission was based on the fibre 


content. 
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In either case their own evidence proves that their letter of the 28th Decem- 
ber 1926 (on which Ruling No. 1 of 1927 was based) was misconceived. 
It will be noted that a certain size and weight of paper is mentioned as & 


basis. The argument wil]! apply even more forcibly to the lighter weights of 
newsprint such as are commonly imported into India. 





(6) Letter No. 524, dated the 20th June 1927, from the Tariff Board, to 
Messrs. John Dickinson and Company, Limited, Calcutta. 


I am directed to confirm my telegram of to-day’s date asking you to send 
& representative tc give oral evidence before the Tariff Board m connection 
with the enquiry into the question of the duty on imported newsprint, at 
10 a.m. on Monday the 4th July 1927, at Shillong, and to say that the Board’s 
examination will be based upon your representation dated the 18th June 
1927, and upon the replies you submit to the questions detailed below :— 


(i) Please give the prices of the principal classes of imported paper 
containing mechanical pulp to the extent of not less than 65 per 
cent. of the fibre content. 


Show separately— 


(a) the c.i.f. price Calcutta, 
(6) landing charges, and 
(c) commission. 
(ii) Please give the analysis of each class of paper under— 
(a) chemical pulp, 
(6) mechanical pulp, and 
(c) loading and sizing. 
(172) Please give the total quantity of paper imported by you which 
would have been dutiable at 15 per cent. under Ruling No. 9 


of 1926 but on which subsequently protective duty at one anna 
a pound has been levied under Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927. 


2. I am to odd that it is highly important that your replies to these 
questions, with five spare copies should reach the Board here in Shillong on 
or before the Ist July 1927. 


(7) Letter, dated 25th June 1927, trom Messrs. John Dickinson and Company, 
Limited, Calcutta. 


In reply to your letter, dated 20th June 1927 we give you the following 
information : — 
(1) (a) £16 to £32 per ton c.i.f. Calcutta. 
(b) 8s. to 10s. per ton. 
(c) 24 to 5 per cent. 
(2) It is not possible to answer this question in detail except to say it 


is eommon knowledge that loading in Newsprint varies from 2 to 
12 per cent. of total weight. 


We have imported no Paper on which one anna duty has been charged 
under Customs Ruling No. 1, 1927. The reason for this being we had large 
stooks and no shipments pn the water. 

As soon as we heard of the new ruling, we cabled our Head Office not te - 
forward any shipments of News liable to the one anna duty. 
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(8) Letter, dated the 29th June 1927, from W. K. Battey, Esq., of Messrs. 
Battey and Kemp, Calcutta. 


As 3 preliminary to my evidence, I desire formally to draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that the Act to which the importers desire an amendment is 
one for the protection of the Bamboo Paper Industry and to submit that, 
in respect to views in opposition to ours, only such as deal with the Bamboo 
Paper Industry are admissible. 


I desire also to draw your attention to the fact that the Tariff Boatd in 
its report to Government ruled out the evidence tendered by the Grass Mills 
as irrelevant on the grounds that they did not fulfil the conditions laid down 
by the Legislative Assembly. Government accepted this contention by en- 
acting a bill for the protection of the Bamboo Paper Industry only. The 
fact that the Grass Mills automatically received the same measure of pro- 
tection is accidental and has no bearing on the present enquiry and I sub- 
mit therefore that any evidence submitted by the Grass Mills in respect 
to their own manufacture is equally as irrelevant now as it was in the past 


IMPORTERS OF PAPERS. 
B .~QOrab. 


Evidence of Mr. W. K. BATTEY, on behalf of the importers of paper, 
recorded at Shillong, on Monday, the 4th July 1927. 


Introductory. 


President.—Mr. Battey, you are appearing on behalf of the importers of 
paper P 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. 

President.—Exactly which firms do you represent? 

Mr. Battey.—Messrs. John Dickinson and Company, Wiggins, Teape and 
Alex. Pirie (Export) Limited, Shroder Smidt (India), G. Lochen and Company, 
Spicers Limited, Steiners Limited, Battey and Kemp. 

Dr, Matthai.—Which particular firm are you connected with? 

Mr. Battey.—Messrs. Battey and Kemp. 

President.—And you are authorized to speak on behalf of all these firms P 


Mr. Battey.—Yes. In the case of the Indian Paper Traders’ Association 
they have not been able to send a representative of their own and their 
Secretary asked me to reply as much as I could to any questions that you 
might ask on their representation as well. 


Scope of the Enquiry. 
President.—Have you seen the Government communiqué on the subject? 


Mr. Battey.—Yes, I have a copy here. 

President.—I think it is perhaps just as well to give you some idea of the 
scope of this enquiry. As we interpret the communigué our enquiry is 
limited really to ascertaining the intention of the legislature on the subject 
now referred to us in passing the Bamboo Pulp Protection Act, and in order 
to enable us to determine what the intention of the legislature is we must. 
be guided, so far as the decisions of the Tariff Board have not been re- 
pudiated by the legislature, by the recommendations and the findings of the 
Tariff Board in the course of its previous enquiry into the Paper and 
Paper Pulp Industries. 

Mr. Battey.—Quite so. That applies particularly to this one clause, 
namely the question as to how they arrived at this 65 per cent. 

President.—It applies to the whole enquiry. There is one preliminary 
matter in regard to the enquiry which I should like to draw your attention 
to, and that is the representation which we received from you personally 
that since the Act which governs the protection to paper is entitled the 
Bamboo Paper Industry Protection Act, 1925, representations from mills 
which manufacture paper from grass cannot be considered. If you remember, 
in the course of the Legislative Assembly debates Sir Charles Innes emphasized 
very strongly the fact that whatever duty would be applicable to paper made 
of bamboo would also be applicable to paper made of grass, that is to say, 
whatever benefit the bamboo mills might derive from protection would also 
be derived by the grass mills. That statement was based on paragraph 145 
of the Tariff Board’s report. You will see that the Tariff Board was of the 
opinion that the industry taken as a whole should benefit from the protec- 
tion which was imposed. What I ain trying to point out to you is that in 
passing the Act the legislature intended that the mills whether they manu- | 
factured from bamboo or from grass would benefit equally and, therefore, 
we do not feel ourselves bound to rule out the evidence that may be tendered 
on behalf of the mills which manufacture paper from grass. 
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Mr. Battey.—As a matter of fact I merely wished to have the point 
recorded from my point of view. Specifically they stated from the evidence 
of the grass paper mills that they did not satisfy the three pointe laid down 
by the Legislative Assembly. 

President.—The main principles which were laid down by the Tariff 
Board in the course of their enquiry are contained in paragraph 152 where 
they say that they have been guided by several considerations. The con- 
siderations are mainly two, that is to say the test which should be adopted 
in determining what paper was or was not to be lable to duty. must be 
such tests as could be easily applied by the Customs Department, aad it 
necessarily follows that the test should not be such as would give unnecessary 
trouble to persons and firms importing paper. That is the. first considera- 
tion. The second consideration was that the paper imported should not 
be such as would compete with the paper manufactured by the Indian paper 
mills. These are the two main considerations. 


Mr. Battey.—Quite so. 


Test to be applied to imported paper. 


President.—Reverting to the first consideration, namely that the test 
should be such that the paper on which the protective duty is to be levied 
could be easily identified by the Customs authorities, actually have any of 
- your firms had any considerable trouble in Calcutta with the Customs 
department ? 

Mr. Battey.—Messrs. Shroder Smidt and Company had trouble with one 
particular shipment and I understand that on account of that trouble they 
immediately cabled stopping everything. | 

President.—That was how long ago? 

Mr. Battey.—In the month of March. 

President. —Has there been any trouble since then? 

Mr. Battey.—Since then they cabled stopping everything. 

President.—Is it correct to say that at present there is not much difficulty 
in the Calcutta Customs office ? 

Mr. Battey.—The reason is that they pass anything up to £24 without 
examination. 

President.—Once the conditions adjusted themselves there would be no 
real difficulty ? 

Mr. Battey.—No. The only contest, as far as I can see, would be between 
us and the local mills as, to what they may say competes with their paper 
and which we say would not. 

President.—Actually is there any difficulty with the Customs department 
now 7 : 

Mr. Battey.—If they pass up to £24 subject of course to the right of 
test, we never know that the paper is going to be tested and said to contain 
‘ less than the proper content. 

President.—The Collector of Customs, Calcutta, told us that as a result. 
of the previous analysis which is now tabulated he can dispense with the 
analysis of 80 to 90 per cent. of the imports, so that really one might say 
that although you might have been put to very great difficulty before the 
Customs settled down, so far as Calcutta is concerned, there is now no real 
difficulty whatever ? 

Mr. Battey.—No, if the Collector of Customs would undertake to pass 80 
to 90 per cent. of the Austrian and German newsprint. 

Dr. Matthai.—May I know if you have any direct knowledge of clearances 
in Calcutta? I understand that you are not directly concerned with ship- 
ments? 

Mr. Battey.—I book orders but I am in very close touch with them. In 
such cases where my customers have analyses made or where they have. been 
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assessed at.one anna per lb., and they have been put to great trouble they 
have come home so I can say I have direct personal knowledge of it. 


President.—In any case it is a matter in which you are interested. 


Mr. Battey.—Quite so. 

President.—Although at the time this ruling was introduced there was 
considerable inconvenience caused and paper which importers thought would 
not be liable to duty was actually assessed to the protective duty in some 
cases, now that the Customs department have settled down to the new ruling, 
would there be any serious difficulty in newspapers obtaining the quality of 
paper which would be satisfactory for their purposes and would not be 
hable to the protective duty? 

Mr. Battey.—Are you referring to newspapers importing newsprint? 

President.—Not necessarily. 

Mr. Battey.—Do you mean all consumers of newsprint? 

President.—Yes. But the newspaper is the main thing. 

Mr. Battey.—Yes, because it is a very large line in the bazar and is used 
for the cheapest form of printing. 

President.—Would there be any difficulty in substituting for what was 
previously imported a kind of paper which contains a slightly higher pro- 
portion of mechanical pulp which would serve the same purpose? 

Mr. Battey.—As far as I know the Austrian and the German mills would 
not be able to quote favourable prices if they were required to put in a 
higher quantity of mechanical pulp. 

President.—It is a question of price? 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—From the point of view of the consumer, as far as the 
quality he wants for printing purposes is concerned, would it make very 
much difference whether you added 5 or 6 per cent. more of mechanical pulp? 

Mr. Battey.—Probably not, but the situation is that you practically say 
to us ‘‘ you shall not import Austrian or German newsprint.’ 

Dr. Matthai.—I am coming to that point later on. Looking at it from 
the point of view of the Indian consumer for general printing purposes 
would it make any real difference? 

Mr. Battey.—As far as I know it won’t make any difference. The 
Scandinavian newsprint complies with the ruling: as far as I know it has 
always complied because there is less loading. They have got their own 
pulp mills and although it might cost them a little less to use china clay, 
actually it is very cheap, it may be more convenient for them to use a larger 
percentage of wood pulp. 

President.—So that, as regards the consumer, in a few months’ time the 
new ruling would make very little difference P 

Mr. Battey.—No difference. . 

President.—As regards the general trade, would there be any difficulty 
in the general] trade adjusting itself? Would it affect the importers’ profite 
in any way? 

Mr. Battey.—It all resolves itself into this that we will be put back into 
the stage where we shall be compelled to use Norwegian, Finnish or Swedish 
paper. 

President.—To what extent would chat re-act unfavourably either on the 
traders or on the country generally? 

Mr. Battey.—Take the case of my particular firm. We have apparently 
very good connection with Austria and have been selling more Austrian news 
than Scandinavian, and it puts me into an unfavourable position, vis a vis 
our competitors. 


Dr. Matthai.—You have had long pusinee: connection with Austria? 
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Mr. Battey.—The firm I am representing I have been only representing 
since last June, but actually they have had a long connection, and as I say, 
they are in a favourable position there. Then again I have some customers 
who like-Austrian paper: it is a question of taste. 

President.—So that from your point of view it would mean that you would 
be losing a well established business connection ? 

Mr. Battey.—Yes, it places me in a distinctly unfavourable position as 
against my competitors. 

- President:—That affects yourselves only. What about the other firms 
you represent? 

Mr. Battey.—You will find that Messrs. Shroder Smidt are very badly 
affected because their position would be very strong there. They are a 
German or Austrian firm, I don’t exactly remember which. 

President.—In what way would it exactly affect you? What I mean is do 
you get favourable rates? 

Mr. Battey.—It is not much a question of favourable rates: I get rates 
at which I can compete with my competitors. 

President.—You mean Scandinavian importers? 

Mr. Battey.—My other competitors in Calcutta itself for whom I am 
speaking now or may be those who are dealing direct. 

President.—Would it not be possible for you to obtain supplies from 
Scandinavia? 

"Mr. Battey.—Very possibly but it puts me in the position that I have 
got to make a new business connection. 

Dr. Matthai.—Would it not be possible for you to get your Austrian mills 
to conform to the new ruling? 

Mr. Battey.—6 shillings a ton would make me lose or secure an order. 


Dr. Matthai.—I don’t quite follow, would you explain thatP 

Mr. Battey.—I cannot get an order if I quote 5 shillings higher than my 
competitors, and as far as I know the question of putting in a higher per- 
centage of mechanical pulp would make a difference in the price. 

Dr. Matthai.—Do you mean it would make the paper so expensive that 
it would be knocked out? 

Mr. Battey.—It would make my paper non-competitive. 


Manufacturers’ Certificates. 


President.—We will go back to the question of German and Austrian vs. 
Scandinavian paper later. As regards the manufacturers’ certificate what is 
the trade practice? We have had varying evidence on the subject so far 
as the written applications are concerned. Do the manufacturers declare 
the mechanical pulp on the basis of the total fibre content or the total 
weight? 

Mr. Battey.—I think until this ruling came up we never gave much 
attention to this. We took it as applying to the fibre content. . 

President.—When we are considering what our recommendations should 
be as regards the entries in the tariff schedule, it is obviously a matter 
of some importance. 

Mr. Battey.—Quite so. 

_ President.—We should make the test, so far as possible, such as would 
minimise the necessity of analysis in the (Customs department. 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. 3 | me Pe oS | | 

President.—If we could frame our recommendations in such a way that 
the manufacturer’s invoice or declaration could be accepted, it would obviate 
the difficulties. . eet eee : | 

_ Mr. Battey.—When the Customs Ruling No. 9 of 1926 came out, we 
simply declared 65 per cent: there’ was no question then of fibre content or 
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of total weight. Then, when the Ruling No. 1 of 1927 came in—where a 
certificate was to be given, we inserted the words ‘‘ total weight.” 
_ Dr. Matthai.—This Ruling No. 9 of 1926 is the ruling which has been 
in foree since the Protection Act was passed ? | 
Mr. Battey.—Yes. : 
eG Matthai.—Why was it issued in 1926 when the Act was passed in 
25? 


_ Mr. Battey.—I imagine the Customs authorities must have raised the 
question. 

Dr. Matthai.—All along it has been fibre content? | 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. In fact I never heard of the Customs Ruling No. 9 
until the present Ruling No. 1 of 1927 came in. 

President.—The Titaghur Paper Mills told us that the trade practice was 
sometimes iv give certificates of percentage of mechanical pulp on the total 
weight, and not on fibre content only. 

Dr. Matthat.—What the Titaghur people apparently say is that as far 
as manufacturers are concerned, they generally base their declaration on the 
fibre content and a good many of the analysts also base it on the fibre 
content, but they think that a large number of users and dealers of paper 
base their practice on the total weight. | 

Mr. Battey.—I should say that the majority of the dealers do not pay 
any attention to it at all. 

President.—The Titaghur people say ‘‘ The Drayton Paper Works and 
the Vale Paper Works advise us that the generally accepted method is that 
a 65 per cent. mechanical pulp paper would mean 65 per cent. of the whole 
furnish.’’ Then they go on to give the reply received from the Vale Paper 
Company which is as follows :— 

‘Tf a mill offers us a paper with a declaration that it contained 65 
per cent. of mechanical pulp, we should consider that the per- 
centage was 65 per cent. of the whole furnish of the paper.”’ 


Mr. Battey.—That is including the loading? 

President.—Yes. : 

Mr. Battey.—I don’t think I would accept Drayton Paper Works as much 
of an authority. I do not know the Vale Paper Company. 

Dr. Matthat.—You are acquainted with the Drayton Paper Works, are 
you? 

Mr. Battey.—As it happens, I represent them in one particular line of 
paper. 

Dr. Matthai.—Are they dealers or makers? 

Mr. Battey.—As far as I know they manufacture nothing. They are 
wrapping paper merchants and printers: their particular line JI represent is 
toilet paper. They import the paper and cut it into packets. 

President.—Are they mainly dealers? 

Mr. Battey.—They are fairly large dealers and I don’t think they manu- 
facture anything, but I would not like to make a definite statement. 

President.—You would not accept their opinion as that of a typical 
manufacturer ? 

Mr. Battey.—No. ae oe 7 

President.—Have you any knowledge of Mess. Sindall and Bacon? 

_ Mr. Battey.—They are one of the leading paper analysts; they specialise 
in analysing paper. 

Dr. Matthai.—Would you accept their opinion ? 

Mr. Battey.— When they are called on to analyse the paper,-as far as I. 
know they would always take it ag 100 per cent. and give their results 
accordingly. y will take the paper as it stands at 100 per cent. and give 
the different constituents. 
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President.—If you take leading analysts like Sindall and Bacon if they 
have to analyse the whole furnish of the paper, their tendency would be to 
base their analysis upon the total weight of the paper? 


Mr. Battey.—Yes. 


President.—Bat the Titaghur people say that Messrs. Sindall and Bacon 
calculate on the fibre to fibre basis, so that your statement makes their 
point all the stronger. 


Mr. Battey.—I have some analyses here which eobably on account of 
this new ruling have been based on the total weight. 


President.—Would it be possible for you to ascertain and let us have any 
information you can about the Vale Paper Company? 


Mr. Battey.—Yes, I can do that in a few days. 


President.—Attached to the representation of the Calcutta Petes Traders 
Association you will find a copy of a letter from the Paper Makers Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland. They say that the test for newsprint 
paper should be 60 per cent. mechanical and 40 per cent. of other fibre only, 
not taking into account loading and other materials. There is some ambi- 
guity in it because the newsprint as is understood in Great Britain may not 

the same as in America. 


Mr. Battey.—Quite so. As far as the percentage is concerned, they state 
the principle that they do not take into account the loading. There is 
another letter from Christiania in which they say ‘‘ by newsprint is under- 
stood paper made from ground wood pulp and sulphite in the proportion 
of from 20 to 30 per cent. sulphite and the remainder ground wood.’’ 


President.—Your application is for 65 per cent. on the fibre content? 


Mr. Battey.—The Paper Traders Association make one point in regard 
to light weights particularly, but I will leave it to them to support it. 
All that we want is that 65 per cent. should be calculated on the fibre 
content and not on the gross weight. 


President.—Before we come to the question of various classes of paper 
and whether they compete with Indian produced paper, there is just one 
small point in your representation. You have already referred to Austria, 
Norway and Finland. ‘Have you any suggestion to make as regards any 
alternative test which would get over this difficulty of different classes of 
paper produced in different countries. The difficulty is that one country 
puts in very much more loading than the other and that Austria and 
Germany find it more expensive to put in a higher percentage of mechanical 
pulp. I want to know whether there is any implication or suggestion that 
there is an alternative method? 


Mr. Battey.—I am afraid that beyond the fibre content there is no 
alternative because if the gross weight principle is approved then the 
Austrian papers come under the one anna duty. 


President.—Suppese it was suggested that the test should be on the basis 
of the sulphite content? 


Mr. Battey.—If you give us that we should go back as the most pleased 
men in India! 


President.—I was wondering whether you were suggesting thatP 


Mr. Battey.—On page 204 of Evidence, Volume I, there is a letter from 
the Titaghur Paper Miles. The suggestion there is practically this: The 
Titaghur Paper Milla say to the importers ‘‘ You shall not put in any loading 
or if yeu do you will have to pay one anna duty on it.’’ What it amounts 
to is this: If we put in loading it has got to come out of the sulphite 
pulp, whereas what we are asking for is that the loading put in should be 
divided proportionately. If we base on the fibre content it would be dividing 
the loading proportionately between the mechanical and the sulphite pulps. 


If you suggest a test on the basis of the sulphite content it is ed more 
“than we are asking for. 
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_President.—The point which occurred to me is this. Without committing 
the Board in any way, it seems that there is a doubtful line above which 
papers can possibly compete with the Indian made papers and below which 
they don’t, and I was wondering whether from the point of view of both the 
importers and manufacturers it would be possible to come to some arrange- 
ment which would meet with the approval of both partieS on the basis of 
sulphite content. 

Mr. Battey.—We would be very pleased but I am afraid you will have 
very strenuous opposition from the Indian paper mills. , 


Dr. Matthai.—You will notice that the American practice is to go on 
the basis of the sulphite content qualified by weight and size. What they 
say is ‘‘ not less than 65 or 70 per cent. of the mechanical pulp ’’: but ‘‘ not 
more than 30 per cent. sulphite.’’ That is their practice. 


Mr. Battey.—Quite so. I must admit, although it goes against me, that 
it seems as if they also take 70 per cent. into consideration. If you look 
at Appendix 1 to the Paper Traders Association’s letter, dated 13th June 
1927, you will see that standard newsprint is defined as follows ‘‘* * * * 
*“* * * Not less than 70 per cent. of the total fibre shall be ground wood; 
and the remainder shall be unbleached sulphite.’? But whichever that test 
particularly comes in, it definitely establishes the fibre content and not 
the total weight. 

Dr. Matthai.—The same point is referred to on page 295 of Evidence, 
Volume I. 

President.—Is it correct to say that the more the loading the cheaper 
the paper is? | 

Mr. Battey.—I should say decidedly as far as newsprint is concerned 
though we put loading into some higher class paper in order to get a very 
high finish. But those are calendered papers. 


Dr. Matthai.—You gave evidence last time. If it would be the most 
satisfactory solution from your point of view to fix it on the sulphite 
content, why did you not urge it last time? I notice none of you people 
ever urged it? 

Mr. Battey.—As a matter of fact I think you will find that we were not 

examined at all on newsprint. By the time I submitted my representation 
the claim for protection on newsprint was withdrawn so that the point did 
mot arise. 
_ President.—If as you say the more the loading the cheaper the paper, 
then what would be the objection to the sulphite content systemP Would 
that not mean that the papers with a large amount of loading would thereby 
be admitted free of protective duty. Those papers would not compete with 
the Indian paper at all. 


Mr. Battey.—Exactly. From our point of view it would be very satis- 
factory. ; 

President.—In your opinion the paper containing a large amount of 
loading competes with the Indian paper? 


Mr. Battey.—Not at all. My contention is that the newsprint does not 
compete in any way. | | 


Prices of German and Austrian papers. 

President.—As regards the German and Austrian papers which fall 
between 65 per cent. of total weight and 65 per cent. fibre content could 
you give us any idea as to what the prices of these would be just now? 

Mr. Battey.—Taking the heavy weights such as are used by the ‘‘ States- 
man ’’ it would be about £16, and the assorted weights ... . 

President.-WiHat do you mean by assorted weight? 

Mr. Battey.—The bazar dealer always likes to buy at a flat rate and he 
_submits specifications ranging from very thin papers up to 50 or 55 grms. 
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That is why the price for the assorted weight is greater than that for the 
heavy weight. 

Dr. Matthai.—Suppose there is a kind of paper which is composed of 
30 per cent. sulphite, 60 per cent. mechanical and 10 per cent. loading: 
there is another class of paper which is 30 per cent. sulphite, 65 per cent. 
er as and 5 per cent. loading. What difference in price will that 
make 


Mr. Battey.—I am afraid you get beyond me there; I cannot really give 
you any technical information. 

Dr. Matthas.—You must have had some experience in the line of business 
you are doing of that sort of difference? 

Mr. Battey.—We have never had any question before as to what is the 
particular content of a particular paper. 

Dr. Matthai.—In your representation, as the President pointed out you 
make a fairly strong point of the difference in loading between the Austrian 
and German papers and the Scandinavian paper and T should think on the 
statement that you make that the German and Austrian papers would, if 
anything, be cheaper than the Scandinavian because they contain more 
loading? . 

Mr. Battey.—They put the loading in in order to enable them to compete 
with the Scandinavian paper. 

Dr. Matthai.—Actually at the price at which they sell in the wholesale 
market there would not be on that account some difference in the price? 

Mr. Battey.—I do not quite follow the question. 

Dr. Matthai.—I look at the trade figures for 1925-26 and then I get the 
average c.i.f. prices as given in the Trade Returns. For Norway the average 
price for 1925-26 was Rs. 13°8 per cwt., ee ea 12-4, Finland 14:9, Germany 
14-5—that is more than Norway—Austria 8-4 which is practically as much 
as Norway. I should have thought that if there was more loading in the 
German and Austrian papers, they ought to be cheaper. 

Mr. Battey.—There must be a limit to the loading to turn out a satis- 
factory paper. Loading has not the same felting quality as the fibre has and 
df you put in too much loading you destroy the adhesiveness of the fibre. 

Dr. Matthai.—That is to say if you put more loading the quality of 
the paper deteriorates although it gets a better finish. 

Mr. Battey.—Yes, if you glaze it. 

Dr. Matthai.—Does it not become slightly heavier ? 

Mr. Battey.—You get the weight and you are actually selling the stuff 
that is worth £2 to 8 a ton more at £20 a ton. 

President.—The Caloutta Paper Traders’ Association have asked you to 
reply to any questions we may put on their representation P 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. 3 

President.—I see that their prices are a little from yours? 


Mr. Battey.—Yes, because we took it that these figures were required 
purely for newsprint, but in the case of their figures some wrapping papers 
which came in under mechanical, but which do not affect this enquiry, 
were included. We merely took the papers which we ungerstood you were 
interested in. s 

Dr. Matthat.—That is to say papers which fall under this particular 
classification ? | 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthait.—Wrapping paper is not protected, is it? 

Mr, Battey.—No. 

Dr. Matthai.—Therefore, supposing we had wrapping paper which con- 
‘tained more than 65 per cent. mechanical pulp, it would make no difference 
from the tariff point of view. But take a thing like writing paper. eas ae 





_ing.there is a writing paper which contains more than 65 per cent., it makes 
a lot of difference, does it not? | 


Mr. Battey.—The point is, writing paper as a whole is protected, but 
there is a difference in newsprint: there are two classes—more than 65 per 
-cent. and less than 65 per cent. 


Dr. Matthai.—That is precisely my difficulty. You have got paper called 
rinting paper and paper called writing paper; what exactly is the test 
y which the Customs department distinguish between one class of paper and 

another ? 


Mr. Battey.—They are going by sizes. These distinct classes of paper 
have mostly distinct sizes as well, one the writing paper size and the other 
_the printing paper size. As far as differentiation between papers is concerned 
it would be very difficult, but as they generally come in different sizes that 
settles the point automatically. I know of an instance where there was une 
paper which was imported by a dealer: he called it mechanical laid printing 
and I think one or two shipments were admitted, and afterwards the 
“Customs department decided that being of a writing paper size it must be 
‘assessed as writing paper. 

Dr. Matthai.—Has there been any complaint about that? 

_ Mr. Battey.—No, 


President.—The prices given by the Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association 
seem to. be slightly. different from yours, take for example, Common unglazed 
thin coloured—£27 to £33. 

Mr. Battey.—I gave a price of £30 as an average. The price of £33 
would probably be for very expensive colours. 

President.—Is this difference really due to the fact that you are dealing 
in Austrian or German paper only? 

Mr. Battey.—I don’t think so. The price for the average quality is 
pal £80 but you can get sometimes paper of inferior quality that will be 
cheaper. | 

President.—On the whole would the German and Austrian paper be a bit 
cheaper than the Scandinavian? 

Mr. Battey.—I think not as far as the paper we are. dealing with is 
concerned. In respect to woe papers with German and Austrian we 
can do better than Scandinavian, but as far as newsprinting is concerned it 
seems to me they cannot compete on the same furnish. They would have to 
charge higher but they compensate it by putting in more loading. 

_ President.—I gather generally that your contention is that if the test 
is based on the sulphite content, although it would benefit the German and 
Austrian mills, it would not harm the Indian mills in any way? 

My. Battey.—I don’t think it would make any difference any way. 

_ President.—So far as you are concerned would there be any particular 
difficulty in basing the test on the sulphite content? 

Mr. Battey.—It would be exactly the same as it is now. Now they 
calculate the mechanical wood pulp, in that case they would have to 
eliminate that, but I think they will have to do the same test. 
 President.—Actually it would make no difference in the chemical analysis P 

Mr. Battey.—I don’t think so. The only trouble is that the experts dis- 
agree so much. [I have got here four analyses of eight identical papers and 
the difference in some of them is simply astounding (handed in),*: 

President.—As regards the manufacturer’s declaration, would there be any 
difficulty ? | 
Mr. Battey.—None whatever. 

Dr. Matthaj.—You have some experiérice of analysis, have you not? 
Mr. ‘Battey.—A general idea. ner 
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Dr. Matthai.—Supposing it is suggested that the test should be on the 
sulphite content basis, how exactly would the analysis be doneP I under- 
stand at present what is done is, if you say 65 per cent. of the total weight, 
you take the total weight of the paper for which you require no analysis 
and then you subject the mechanical pulp in it to chemical analysis. Suppos- 
ing you want to go by the sulphite content, in the first place you have got to 
know how much loading there is, and them how much mechanical pulp there 
is and then you eliminate the two and get the sulphite content. 

Mr. Battey.—That is what you have te do in any case. In any case ‘you 
have to eliminate the loading when you are testing for the mechanical pulp. 
All that you have to do is that instead of declaring your mechanical pulp 
you would have to deduct tt and the loading and declare the sulphite. 

Dr. Matthai.—Supposing it was sulphite content on the total weight then 
you would have to eliminate both the mechanical pulp and the loading, 
whereas if it was mechanical pulp on the total weight you will simply have to 
eliminate the loading, so that don’t you think it would make some differénce. 

Mr. Battey.—No. , 

President.—As between sulphite content on the total weight and mecha- 
nical pulp on fibre content the system will be exactly the same? 

Mr. Battey.—The system would be exactly the same. When they test on 
the fibre content only they must eliminate the ash, that is the loading, 
whereas in the case of the total weight they would not necessarily have ta 
do that. 
. Samples of paper. 


President.—You sent us certain samples of paper? 


Mr. Battey.—If you would like the analysis of different classes of paper 
by different analysts you may have them (handed in). That will give you an 
idea how different the tests would appear to be. : 


President. —These are the samples of the papers you sent (shown). These 
] take it are all papers which under Ruling No. 9 would have come in free 
and which now have been actually assessed to a protective duty of one anna. — 


Mr. Battey.—Yes. The whites of course are the most important. 
President.—Example I. What would you call it? 

Mr. Battey.—Unglazed white news. 

President.—Common news unglazed; would that be correct? 

Mr. Battey.—That is perfectly satisfactory. 

President.—What would be its price? 

Mr. Battey.—I should want to know the size and weight. Under average 


specification it would come in at about £20 to £21. By itself it would be 
more expensive, but it is almost invariably sold on the average specification. 


Dr. Matthai.—Is that c.i.f. ? 

Mr. Battey.—c.i.f.c.i.; that covers commission and interest as well. 
Dr, Matthat.—Does that correspond to the wholesale price in Calcutta P 
Mr. Battey.—Yes. 


Dr. Matthai.—To that you have to add duty and landing charges? 

Mr. Battey.—Yes, but not commission or interest. 

President.— We have some specimens of the Titaghur paper. These are 
the three exhibits of white paper which we have received from them (shown). 
In your opinion would your papers compete with these at all? 

Mr, Battey.—Not the slightest. a 

President.—These would be used as news? 

Mr. Battey.—Yes for the cheapest class of printing. 4 

President.—I suppose there is a difference in the durability of the two? 

Mr. Battey.—Exactly. You could not use that for anything like even 
moderate printing. | | 
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_Dr, Matthai.—That is not used for newspapers but for other class of 
ephemeral printing such as catalogues? _ 
: Mr. Battey.—Yes. Patent medicine people are very fond of this stuff. 

Dr. Matthai.—Would they be used for newspapers at all? 

Mr. Battey.—I don’t think they use it as thin as that. 

Dr. Matthat.—What is the fibre content of this? | 

Mr. Battey.—I think the only reference we have as regard this was a 
hare statement that they contained less than 65 per cent. from the Customs. 

President.—You have got no definite statement? 
_ Mr. Battey.—No, It is very unsatisfactory. We endeavoured to dig the 
information out from the Customs but we did not succeed. 

President.—Would it be possible for you to identify these for the purpose 
of our ascertaining from the Collector of Customs? 

Mr. Battey.—I could get you the identification. I think it is import 
No. 2715 of 10th January 1927. 

. President.—Could you give us some idea as to how long this will last? 


Mr. Battey.—I would not like to make any definite statement. It depends 
on your godown very largely and I should say on the dampness of the godown. 
It could not be kept in stock indefinitely. 

President.—Six months ? 

Mr. Battey.—I should think 6 months safely under reasonable storing 
condition but these papers don’t pay keeping in stock for a long time; the 
godown charges would eat up the profits. 


Dr. Matthat.—The thin paper that we were discussing for which you give 
Mah maximum price of £20 to £22 a ton, what would that amount to per 


Mr. Battey.—2 annas a ib. 

Dr. Matthai.—What I should like to know is this, supposing we left this 
out of the protective duty and allowed it to come in at 15 per cent., then this 
paper becomes so cheap compared with the cheapest paper that the Indian 
mills are making, which is 8 annas 4 pies per lb.; and the difference would be 
so great that the amount of demand that might have been:for this ephemeral 
use for the cheap Indian paper would be diverted to this. 

Mr. Battcy.—It is not a question of diverting because it has never been 
on this class of paper. The class of printing for which newsprint is used 
is the same as it has always been. 

Dr. Matthai.—I am looking at it from this point of view. Supposing 
T am interested in catalogues, which I do not want to last for more than two 
months; I go to the bazar and I find that this paper is offered to me ut 2 
annas a lb. and the Indian made paper at 3 annas four pies; in that case 
I should have no hestitation in deciding for this. Supposing there is a 
protective duty, this paper becomes 3 annas and the paper which costs 3 
annas 4 pies becomes much better value for that price and I buy that. To 
that extent this paper does compete, does it not? 

Mr. Battey.—If you increase the price of this paper you simply cut out 
an enormous demand for this cheap stuff, because they could not afford this 


extra expense. 

'President.—Do you mean that the consumption will fall? 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. , | 

President.—-That is to say persons who issue notices or make catalogues 
out of this papen would cut down their ordinary business? 


_ Mr. Battey.—The volume of their business would be reduced. This paper 
_ Is not’coming’ in as a competitor to that. The class of work for which this 
 $8-used would never be on the Indian paper. : ar 
President.—Because it will not pay to print on that paper? 
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Mr. Battey.—No. You have got to remember this that the only thing 
that would convert you from that paper to this would be the fact that the. 
price of that has been increased by the grant of protection. 


Dr. Matthai. —Supposing there is some other thin paper which is slightly 
cheaper than the £20 and costs, say, 1 anna 8 pies per lb. What I want to 
know is this. If we decide to put a protective duty on this paper 80 that it 
becomes about 83 annas and the other paper at £20 still comes in at 15 per 
cent. duty so that its price remains at 1 anna 8 pies. Now, I go to- the 
bazar: I might say ‘‘the Indian paper is a nicer paper and it is only 
4 pies more expensive’’, but that is not what I would say; I would rather 
say ‘‘since the paper has become so expensive, I would go back to the 
inferior paper’’ I want to know how exactly the consumption is regulated. 

Mr. Battey.—Where you get two papers very close together, automatically 
you just use the cheaper. As a matter of fact there is a wide gulf between 
the two. 

President.—The Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association have given us a 
price of £15-10-0 to £24 for common news unglazed. If this were liable to a 
protective duty would it be possible for the consumer to go back to a 
paper which contains undoubtedly 65 per cent. mechanical pulp on the 
total weight or even 70 per cent. which costs, say, £15-10-0. 


Mr. Battey.—He can do it even now. The same applies both to Sweden, 
Norway and Finland. We get papers containing the total weight from those 
countries. 

President.—If we make this paper prohibitive will it be possible for him 
_to go back to that paper? 

Mr. Battey.—No. It is the same paper but a little thicker. 

President.—Will the catalogue man say ‘‘we will buy this paper at 
£15-10-0 ”’ P 

Mr. Battey.—The extra weight will more than overcome his saving in 
the price. 

President.—If you put up the price of the paper which is now sold at 
2 annas and make it 3 annas by imposing a protective duty on it, ....., 

Mr. Battey.—That £15-10-0 a ton paper would then automatically come 
under protection. 

President.—I am assuming that it would be 70 per cent. mechanical wood 
pulp paper. 

Mr. Battey.—In a case like this it certainly would, because it is simply a 
question of two grades of things with a little difference in price. 

President.—In any case, even on the total content test it appears that 
papers with 65 per cent. mechanical pulp will come in free of duty. 

Mr. Battey.—Quite so. 

President.—If we adopted the 65 per cent. mechanical total weight basis 
then that would rule this paper out? 

Mr. Battey.—That is right. 

President.—If that is ruled out, as Dr. Matthai was suggesting just now, 
there are only two alternatives, one is, they will take the Indian paper and 
the other is, they will go back to a paper which contains more mechanical 
pulp. 

Mr. Battey.—In this particular case they will go back to a paper where 
there is more mechanical wood pulp. I don’t think the greatest optimist 
thinks that he will be able to use Indian paper in place of the imported 
cheap news. | 

President.—Can you specify any paper in these samples here (shown). 
which resembles your Example I? 

Mr. Battey.—In varying degrees III, VI, VII and VIIT resemble our 
Example I. 

President ee say there are varying kinds? ; 
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Mr. Battey.—The fact that I do not self does not imply anything, but I have 
no enquiries for it. 

‘President.—What about the other firms? 

Mr. Battey.—I could not say but I could’ easily ascertain for you whether 
other firms get any enquiries about this. 
' President.—You have got a very good idea of the class of paper; can you. 
ascertain whether there is any considerable demand for it? 

Mr. Battey.—Yes, I will do so. 


Dr. Matthai.—As regards Nos. III, VI, VII and VIII, what sort of purposes. 
are they used for? 


Mr. Battey.—Handbills, newspapers and so on. 

Dr. Matthai.—Are there any considerable imports of these kinds? 

| Mr. Battey.—Very large. Ex. I of ours comes in generally with Nos. IIT, 
VI, VII and VIII. 

Dr. Matthai.—That is much thinner. 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. | 

Dr. Matthai.—The purposes for which that would be used are also the pur- 
poses for which Nos. III, VI, VII and VIII are used, are they not? 

‘ Mr. Battey.—I see your point. They vary in thickness. Some newspapers 
use lighter paper. 

Dr. Matthai.—I am not thinking of newspapers at the moment. What I 
am trying to get at is, to what extent this kind of mechanical pulp paper would 
be used for general printing? 

Mr. Battey.—All kinds of printing where low cost is of vital importance, and 
practically everything of an ephemeral nature. 

Dr. Matthai.—That description applies to Ex. I? 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—But it is much thinner? 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. : 


Dr. Matthai.—It has got a better appearance. Therefore there must be a 
difference in the purposes for which they are used. I can understand this 
‘being used for handbills, notices and things of that kind but I have never seen 
any notice printed on that paper. 


Mr. Battey.—Take for example one of the cheap publications like a Bengali 
book. I have seen a lot of Bengali books printed on that paper. The point is 
that if you use this paper the printing will show from the back. In a case like 
_ that you would have to use a thicker paper. 


Dr. Matthai.—If I am a publisher of vernacular books and I want to publish 
something very cheap and at the same time with a better appearance which. 
will last a little longer, would I go in for Nos. ITI, VI, VII and VIII? Is that 
how the distinction is made? | 


Mr. Battey.—It depends on how long you want the book to last. If you 
- want a book to last for a long time then you would go in for a better paper. 


Dr. Matthai.—The difficulty that I feel is this. If you take a general 
consumer in the bazar like myself who does not know the technique of paper - 
what happens is this: I go to the bazar: I get an imported paper like this and 
an Indian paper like the Titaghur paper which is superior put before me. I 
am not in a position tu judge because I do not know the technique of the 
business. Both look very much alike and therefore I, as an untutored consumer, . 
am misled. That is the position. 


Mr. Battey.—The position is that you don’t go to the bazar but to the. 
printer and the printer has got sufficient knowledge of his business. For ex- 
ample, if you object to the price he quotes for your particular work, he will 
say ‘‘ I will give you this paper but it would not last.’’ Actually you don't 
find an untutored man going to the bazar for buying paper for publishing a book. 
The printer does it for him. I should say the bazar dealer sells almost entirely- 
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4o the printer. There may be a few cases where the author buys the paper 
and supplies it to the printer but this does not happen very often. 

President.—As regards the samples produced by the Titaghur mills of the 
imported papers would you say that the only ones in which there have been 
considerable imports are Nos. III, VI, VII and VIII? 

Mr. Battey.—Excluding the possibility of the importation of this paper for 
the Times of India and such papers, I am treating the bazar line or the printers 
line as distinct from the newspaper line. There is a fair import of No. 5. 

Dr. Matthai.—What is it used for? 

Mr. Battey.—For coloured handbills as far as I know. 

Dr. Matthai.—Does that compete with the coloured paper produced by the 
Titaghur Paper Mills? | 

Mr. Battey.—There is not very much difference between the two. From 
the point of view of handbills they might reasonably say that these two papers 
are competitive. 

President.—As regards Ex. II how would you classify that? | 

Mr. Battey.—That is unglazed news. 

President.—Is that the same as No. I? 

Mr. Battey.—Almost the same—common news unglazed—but of different 
‘weight. That is where you get the effect of your loading. It has to my mind 
an unsatisfactory appearance. 

President.—In price what would that be? 

Mr. Battey.—It comes under the same series of prices—£22 to 20. That 
particular lot came in at £17: it was a shipment I believe that came by 
itself. 

President.—That was not on the average specification? 

Mr. Battey.—No. 

Dr. Matthai.—If it were the average specification, it would come under the 
-same series of prices. 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. 

President.—What do you mean by average specification? 

Mr. Battey.—It happens like this: we get an order, say, for 4 tons of 27 
grammes, 3 tons of 30 grammes, 5 tons of 35 grammes and so on up to varying 
grammes. We get various specifications, one for 2 tons, another for 3 tons 
and so on and we send them home and they cable out the average price, or 
‘we quote the price ourselves here if we can. | 

Dr. Matthai.—That is, they are papers of the same quality but with diffe- 
rent thicknesses ? 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. The thin paper is run very much slower on the machine 
and therefore the output is very much lower and they have to put a higher 
percentage of sulphite to get the necessary strength. | 

President.—Then Ex. II in other respects is the same as Ex. I? 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. The same remarks apply to all these white papers. 
‘The only differentiation would be in ‘the coloured. 

President.—Nos. V, VI and VII would be the same? Can we take it that 
all these coloured papers are the same? 

Mr. Battey.—They come out also in assorted specifications, but in this case 
‘in colours. 

President.—How would you classify these? 

Mr. Battey.—Unglazed coloured news. 

President.—What is the price? | 

Mr. Battey.—The price I quote is £30, other people quote £27 to £33 fer 
-agsorted coloured *— . | | 

Dr, Matthai.—There is no difference in the thickness I suppose? 

Mr. Battey.—No. They are all of one thickness. 
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President.—Do these compete with the Titaghur papers? 

Mr. Battey.—No. , 

Dr. Matthai.—Would it compare with their badami? 

Mr. Battey.—Not at all. 

Dr. Matthai.—That first paper that we were talking about, that is Ex. [, 
would that compare with badamt? | 

Mr. Battey.—I don’t think so. 

Dr. Matthai—Why would it not? Is it the question of appearance? 

Mr. Battey.—Somewhat difficult to say. There is a demand for baaamt 
and there is a demand for news. 

Dr. Matthai.—Are they entirely different? 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. I don’t think you will find the one trespassing over the 
other’s border. They would be used differently. 

Dr. Matthai.—It is common knowledge that badami paper and the imported 
mechanical do compete. 

Mr. Battey.—Against that we would bring out imitation badamt; we would 
not offer news against badami. 

Dr. Matthat.—What is the price of imported badami? 

Mr. Battey.—I don’t know but I can find it out for you. 

President.—Does the imported badami fall within the 65 per cent.? 

Mr. Battey.—It would if we brought out mechanical badami. 

President.—Is there any considerable import of it? 

Mr. Battey.—I am not familiar with that, but I will write to you further 
about it if you want, as soon as I go back to Calcutta. 

Dr. Matthai.—You could not tell what imported badami is used for? 

Mr. Battey.—I do not know. 


President.— Would it be liable to the import duty if it came in under 65 per 
cent. mechanical? 


Mr. Battey.—It would come in as printing paper. In that case it would, 
I Suppose, be subject to the protective duty if it contained less than 65 per 
cent. : 

President.—Have you any idea of the usual percentage it contains? 

Mr. Battey.—I had better reserve my answer and let you have it from 
Calcutta. 

President.—So far as you are aware there has not been any consignment 
of badami paper which has been held up by the Customs? 

Mr. Battey.—None at all as far as I know. 

Dr. Matthai.—Here is another lot which the Calcutta Paper Traders Asso- 
ciation have sent us (handed in). 

Mr. Battey.—No. I is the same as our Ex. I and II of Titaghur mechanical 
glazed print. 

Dr. Matthai.—Is Ex. II of the Paper Traders of the same class? 

Mr. Battey.—I think it is slightly superior. 

Dr. Matthai.—What is it called? 

Mr. Battey.— Mechanica] glazed printing. 


Importers’ Representation. 
President.—You say in the second paragraph of your application— 
‘¢ The intention of the Tariff Board, of Government and of the Assembly 
was to exclude from protection papers which come in the class 
regarding which we have approached you.”’ | 


Why do you say that it was the intention of the legislature to exclude theta? 
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You make a very vositive statement? 


Mr. Battey.—We contend that it was the intention of the legislature to 
exclude them. . | 

President.—At any rate these are the three classes of paper which have 
been brought under the protective duty for the first time? 


Mr. Battey.—Not entirely of course but in sufficient number of cases. Our 
contention is that the newsprint was excluded as a class and I think that 65 per 
cent. was merely introduced because they thought that it would exclude news- 
print. It was not their intention to exclude newsprint because it contained 
65 per cent. or less although that is how the Act reads. 

President.—That is not borne out by the Report exactly. 

Mr. Battey.—It was a question of how they should define newsprint. That 
was the reason for the arrival at 65 per cent. but the actual intention was to 
exclude newsprint. a 

President.—If you will see paragraph 18 of the report you will find that they 

‘argue there at considerable length that newsprint is so cheap that it does not 
come in competition with the Indian paper, that is to say, the paper that does 
not compete with the Indian paper should not be liable to a duty. That is the 
point on which Sir Charles Innes laid great stress in the Legislative Assembly. 


Mr. Battey.—My contention is that it was definitely stated for tariff pur- 
poses that they could not compete with the newsprint and that they had no 
hope of competing with it. It is the newsprint that has been excluded and 
65 per cent. is an accidental description so as to permit the newsprint to be 
excluded. 
| President.—Paragraph 18 of the report reads the other way, namely that 

papers which do not compete with Indian papers should not be liable to the duty 

and therefore as newsprint is a paper which does not oe with the Indian 
paper it should not be liable to the duty. That is a slightly different way of 
putting it. 

Mr. Battcy.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—What the Board wanted to exclude was newsprint commonly 
imported. 

Mr. Battey.—That is right. | ; 

Dr. Matthai.—The whole point is that it was excluded not because it was 
newsprint but because it was so cheap that the Indian paper could not compete 
with it. 

Mr. Battey.—Quite so. | 

Dr. Matthai.—An important factor in the cheapness of that paper is the 
content of mechanical pulp and therefore the proportion of mechanical pulp 
is a very relevant test. f 

Mr. Battey.—Certainly it is. At the same time the proportion was fixed 
with the idea that it would exclude newsprint and of course the enquiry 
shows that it does not exclude all newsprint. 
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Provisional duty. 


Dr. Matthai.—You refer to the difficulties in connection with the chemical 
analysis undertaken by the Customs Office. I should like to get a clear idea 
of the position as regards that. You say that in one case it took as many as 
20 days to get the result. 

Mr. Battey.—That was because of the congestion. 

s ne Matthat.—Just as the new ruling was issued, they bad a lot of testing 

) 

Mr. Battey.—Quite possible, but it put us to a great amount of hardship. 
One of the: most important points the bazar dealer reckons on is selling his 
goods in advance, whereas if he knows that he must wait he won’t know his 
ra ae after Ke has cleared his goods. It ties him up. He does not know 
where he is. = | 
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Dr. Matthai.—Supposing the Customs people arranged it like this: & 
consignment arrives in Calcutta and they allow it to be cleared straightaway, 
say, by levying a provisional duty. 3 

Mr. Battey.—You cannot sell it until you know what your cost is going 
to be. 

Dr. Matthai.—Does that necessarily follow? 

Mr. Battey.—I have a letter here about 20 bales of coloured printing. With 
the one anna protective duty the price comes to 3 annas 3 pies per lb., whereas 
with the 15 per cent. duty he was selling it at 2 annas 9 pies per lb. so that 
there is a nett loss of 6 pies per |b. 

Dr. Matthai.—Would you say that so far as the dealer is concerned, it is 
no advantage to him whether the clearance is effected straightaway with a 
provisional duty or whether the clearance is held up? 

Mr. Battey.—Except that he pays no godown rent. 

Dr. Matthai.—That is a fairly considerable charge. 

Mr. Battey.—What happens is that usyally the Customs people give per- 
mission for the goods to be transferred to the Customs godown and the rent 
there is very small. Even then he has double cartage to pay and when you 
have to pay double cartage on a paper like newsprint the position is serious. 


Analysts in the Customs Department. 


Dr. Matthai.—You go on to make some representations about the parti- 
cular methods employed as regards chémical analysis by the Customs autho- 
rities. 

Mr. Battey.—I understand they follow a system which is now obsolete. 
There is a new process which is based on the same system. 

Dr. Matthai.—Is the analysis done in the Calcutta Customs office? 

Mr. Battey.—It is done in the chemical examiner’s office in the Customs 
itself. The point on which great stress has been laid by every authority that 
we have come across is the absolute necessity of a man being constantly 
employed on this one particular thing and making a specialized job of it. 

President.—Is there a chemical examiner attached to each Customs office? 

Mr. Battey.—I believe they all have them, at least in the major ports. 

President.—The reason why I am asking is, there appears to be a consider- 
able variation in the practice in the different Customs offices and I wanted to 
know whether this was the result of different system of analysis in each port. 

Dr. Matthai.—Have you any business dealing in other parts of India? 

Mr. Battey.—Not in paper. 

Dr. Matthai.—What exactly is the trouble with regard to this chemical 
analysis? Is it the fact that the chemical analyser is not able to specialize 
an the job or is it that the laboratory equipment is unsatisfactory ? 

Mr. Battey.—The equipment is all right. They have a microscopic test. 
You stain the fibre with a certain re-agent and then you count the fibre. The 
fibres differ in length, particularly in the case of mechanical fibre in diameter, 
and actually the miscroscopic examination is not a real test, it is merely an. 
estimate. 

Dr. Matthai.—It is a sor* of rough and ready test? | 

Mr. Battey.—It works out fairly well but you have. got to have a specialist. 

Dr. Matthai.—You are an importer. Supposing. there is a doubtful case in 
which you feel that the chemical analyser in the Customs has given a verdict. 
which you do not approve of; is there an independent chemist to whom you can | 
refer? ao 
Mr. Batteys-You know of Mr. Briggs, of Messrs. R. V. Briggs and Com- 
pany. I asked Mr. Briggs, who is the leading analyst in Calcutta and he said 
that he was not sufficiently familiar to do it. I believe he is at home in England 
now and he is going into the question. But the answer really comes in the 
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four analyses that I have handed in just now. The variation is so great even 
among experts and that is where it hits us hard. 


Dr. Matthai.—What it comes to is this, that the test ought to be a test 
which as far as possible minimises the need for chemical analysis? 


Mr. Battey.—Of course if you will allow a certain degree of honesty to the 
paper mills they know what they are putting on to the machine better than 
anybody. I sent you a copy of one analysis from Austria—or rather a copy, 
of letter—where they reckoned on putting in 65 per cent. Evidently in that 
particular case they adapted themselves to the Indian requirement, namely 65, 
25 and 10, but we have no margin, we have not even 1 per cent. margin for 
variation. 

President.—Eliminating the possibility of collusion between the manufacturer 
and the importer, is there any reason why the manufacturer should specify a 
higher mechanical pulp content? 


Mr. Battey.—If you give them credit for an ordinary degree of honesty there 
is no reason why they should. 


President.—Is it not correct that the higher the mechanica] pulp content. 
the cheaper the paper? | 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. 

President.—Supposing the sulphite content is fairly considerable in a paper, 


it would not pay the manufacturer of that paper to specify a higher percentage 
of mechanical because he would get a lower price for it. 


Mr. Battey.—Where you are buying news you are buying it on sample and 
provided it is up to the sample you don’t worry whether it has got a little 
more or little less. In a case where you make a condition like that it is purely 
because of the trouble with the Customs. 

President.—My point is rather this. They send you a sample which we will 
say contains 85 per cent. sulphite sufficient to make the mechanical pulp consi- 
derably less than 65. You accept that and the price is fixed. The price for 
that paper would be higher than the ordinary news and it would not pay the 
manufacturer to send it to you free of duty bv saying that it contains 70 per 
cent. mechanical pulp. 

Mr. Battey.—I don’t think that is the usual consideration when a contract 
is placed. We order news by sample and we don’t worry about the content. 


President.—But you worry about the price? 

Mr. Battey.—Yes, and naturally it does not pay him to put a higher percen- 
tage of sulphite in. 

President.—But then if you get the paper sent and if it has a higher per- 
centage of mechanical pulp, it would be cheaper? 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. . 

— President.—It would not really pay them? 

Mr. Battey.—It would only pay him to give a wrong certificate if he enters 
into a contract that it should not contain more than a certain percentage. 
Then he may make a wrong declaration to avoid the penalty, but I should say 
that would be very rare. 


President.—Would he supply you with a better quality if he contracted to 
supply an inferior quality? | 

Mr. Battey.—If it was an indent: of a very large size they would rather not 
repulp it. There is a small element of risk but it is very exceptional. It does 
not pay him to put in a higher percentage of sulphite. 

Dr. Matthai.—As-far as Austria and Germany are concerned gndia is a very 


important market for them? . 


Mr. Battey.—Very important, but I was not able to extract separate figures 
for newsprint. ' | , | 
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Dr, Matthai.—According to the Trade Returns for 1924-25 and 1925-26 the 
figures for newsprint are as follows :— 


: 1924-25. 1925-26. 
cwts. cwts. 
Norway ‘ ‘ : : : : - 96,677 94,466 
Sweden : : : : ; ; - 18,029 25,704 
Finland : ; : ; : . . 18,042 6,467 
Germany. , : : < ‘ . 140,647 51,218 


Ls 


Austria 43,508 48,854 " 


What I was thinking of was that if India was such an important market for 
these countries and if big importers like you prescribe a percentage, they would 
be very careful to adhere to it, would they not? 


Mr. Battey.—Yes, as far as they can, but there we get back again to the 
question of China clay. It is a question whether they could afford it. They 
might say that they could not afford to put in 70 per cent. mechanical pulp and 
that to get down to our price they must put in a higher percentage of loading. 


Dr. Matthai.—We are just now on the question of administration. The 
introduction of the new ruling about the calculation of the percentage on the total 
weight has caused a certain amount of inconvenience to importers. Now that 
it is understood that this is the ruling under which the provision would be 
administered, it looks to me that the manufacturers in Austria and Germany, 
because it is very important for them to retain your custom, would simply adapt 
themselves. 


Mr. Battey.—You cannot expect them to supply at a loss. If vou eliminate 
this loading they may say that it will become unprofitable to them. 


Dr. Matthai.—I am coming to this question of loading to which you refer 
in paragraph 7 of your representation. 

Mr. Battey.—They would certainly adapt themselves as far as possible 
wherever they could cut down. 

Dr. Matthai.—You say in paragraph 7 ‘* Assuming for the sake of argument 
that a paper is made containing say, 50 per cent. (total weight) only of 
mechanical wood pulp, the permissible sulphite content would be about 27 
per cent. (total weight) leaving 25 per cent. (total weight) to be made up 
with loading or ash,’’ and you go on to say that no such paper is made 
As a matter of fact we had a certificate in regard to a consignment which 
was landed in Caicutta quite recently in which the loading was 26 per cent. 
It looks to me that there is a certain margin within which you can mani- 
pulate the loading, and there is not such a theoretical limit as you seem to 
fix. 

Mr. Battey.—I am not sure whether you can get ordinary newsprint with 
that amount of loading. 

Dr. Matthai.—In appendix A to the Calcutta Paper Traders Association's 
letter of 28th June 1927 the following occurs :— 

‘‘ The fibre content is about 70 per cent. mechanical wood pulp but 
there is 26 per cent. of ash, so that the above becomes less than 
55. per cent. and the paper has to pay the protective duty.”’ 

Mr. Battey.—I know that case. That paper cost £21 a ton. It comes as 
Fr) ee class. It is really a higher class news than the grades we are eae 
with. ! 7 


Competition of importe. papers with that made by the Indian Mills. 


Dr. Matthai.—Later on in that paragraph speaking about the Indian mills 
you say ‘‘ It would be in our opinion improper to suggest that they were 
papers which would compete in any sense with the local mills. If they did | 
compete, the quality produced by the local mills must have deteriorated very 
greatly since the mills gave evidence before the Tariff Board.” 


It does not seem to me that that follows. Supposing for example the Indian 
mills, as a result of protection, increase their output and generally introduce 
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improved processes and it is possible as a result of that to bring down their cost,. 
then they are able to compete without any deterioration in quality? 

Mr. Battey.—True, but you are comparing a paper containing 65 per cent.. 
mechanical pulp with a paper which is free from any mechanical pulp at all 
and the point is, if our paper containing 65 per cent. mechanical can cause. 
them to lose business then their paper is not the wonderful article as they 
stated to the Tariff Board on the first occasion. 


Dr. Matthai.—Supposing they are able to bring down their costs and if the 
difference between the cost of their cheap printing paper and the imported 
newsprint is such that with the aid of the protective duty they can entirely. 
cover the difference, then the question of competition straightway arises. 

Mr. Battey.—My contention very strongly is that these two classes of 
paper do not compete and therefore the question of competition does not arise.. 
You are suggesting a duty of about 66 per cent. and even then you have got a. 
gap: they have got down to 3 annas 4 pies which is the price of their cheapest. 
printing. | 

Dr. Matthai.—Their price was somewhere near 4 anrfas in 1924 when. the: 
Board enquired and it has now come down to 3 annas 4 pies: next year it. 
may be 8 annas. Supposing at the end of next yéar or at the end of two 
years from now their cost comes down to under 3 annas then with the aid of 
the protective duty it is possible for them to compete effectively with certain. 
classes of imported newsprint. Take the case of imported newsprint which. 
now costs 2 annas a lb.; if the cost of the Titaghur paper comes down to 3 
annas and then you put the protective duty, the margin is covered. 

Mr. Battey.—If they come down to 3 annas they do not need any protection. 

Dr. Matthai.—That is another point.. What I am trying to suggest is that L 
-don't think you are entitled to say that it necessarily follows that there must 
have been deterioration. | : 

_ Mr. Battey.—My point there is purely a question of their quality as against. 
ours. Our quality is really absolutely the cheapest stuff that we can possibly 
turn out and you are comparing that with what we term wood free paper which. 
these people call good printing. If they say that we with our inferior stuff 
are cutting then out of business which they can get then I say their paper 
must have deteriorated. I was speaking principally from the point of quality. 


Effect of the new ruling. 


Dr. Matthai.—Then let us take paragraph 9 of your representation. I was. 
looking into the trade figures since last February when this new ruling was. 
issued, to see how far, apart from temporary harrassment to which importers: 
were subject, so far as the permanent results are concerned, one could draw 
any kind of conclusions. I find in February the import of newsprint showed a. 
decline as compared with the previous month; it fell still further in March. 
‘The April returns showed very considerable increase which was almost as high. 
as any figure in the last two years. It seems to me to indicate that apart from 
the transitional difficulties the importers of newsprint have not suffered 
materially by this new ruling? : ‘ 

Mr. Battey.—Of course as soon as we had difficulties we telegraphed 
stopping shipments. That is one thing. I have already mentioned that Messrs.. 
Shroder Smidt stopped everthing because they were dealing entirely in 
Austrian papers. I telegraphed and so did the other people. That might 
possibly account for the drop. 

Dr. Matthat.—But it has beéome almost normal now? — 

Mr. Battey.—The figures are very unreliable. 

President.—Are you importing Austrian papers now? 


Mr. Battey.—I cabled as soon as the Collector passed orders admitting 
papers under £24 subject to test. I telegraphed to resume shipments. 

Dr. Matthai.—We have not had any definite statement as to the actual 
amount of paper which .has been brought under the protective duty. You 
people who do not directly import cannot tell from experience what that amount 
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is. The Calcutta Paper Traders Association have sent us a complete statement 
of the consignments on which the protective duty was levied under the new 
ruling on imports by their members. That amounted to 65 tons. 

Mr. Battey.—They say it is believed to be so, but it is not correct. 

Dr. Matfthai.—They are a responsible body. 

Mr. Battey.—Quite so. In fact Messrs. Bholanath Dutt and Sons are pro- 
bably the largest importers. But the fact is that some of the paper traders 
who are not members of the Association may have imported some. Mearrs. 
8. Chatterji had 20 bales of unglased news, Soorja Nath Nag and Sons had 
two cases 22 of one and 25 of another. These were not included in the list. 

‘Dr. Matthait.—Does that make any material difference? 

Mr. Battey.—Not much difference. 

Dr. Matthai.—The biggest men are included there. 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. The principal point’is that practically every dealer of 
any size had one or more shipment affected. 

Dr. Matthai.—Now that the trade has adjusted itself t> the new ruling, 
the question does not arise. 

Mr. Battey.—lt probably would not occur, thanks to the regulation. of the 
Customs admitting paper under £24 without examination which covers the 
majority of cases. 

Dr. Matthai.—We have not examined the. Collector of C uatoins yet. Since 
the issue of the new ruling, looking at such figures as we have of new consign- 
ments of newsprint on which the protective duty has been levied, it appears. 
to me that during these two months, the evil effects of the new ruling from 
the point of view of importers and dealers have been worked off. That certainly 
is the primd faeie conclusion that I would draw from these figures. Therefore 
if we decided to stick to the present ruling, as far as importers are concerned, 
they are not going to suffer hereafter to any material extent. 

Mr. Battey.—You will find that the coloured paper both glazed and un- 
glazed would be definitely exchided. : 

President.—That is because the Customs have adopted the rule of thumb. 
method. | | | 
Mr. Battey—Not so far as the light weight coloured aper is concerned. 
The pace point I have endeavoured to make is not the cases that have 
actually occurred but the fact that cases might occur in future. 

Dr. Matthai.—My answer to that would be that the ruling is now acknow- 
ledged and imports would adjust themselves. 

Mr. Battey.—The certainty is that I cannot deal in German and Austrian 
news. 

Dr. Matthai.—I am looking at it from the point of view of the import 
trade as a whole. It may be that in your particular case there may be hard- 
ship but looking at it from the point of view of the import trade as a whole the. 
trade returns show that the imports are now in a norma! state. 

_ Mr. Battey.—But not the imports from Germany and Austria. 7 

_. Dr. Matthai.—I am talking of the import trade as a whole. If the trade 
figures are reliable so far, they indicate that the import of newsprint has 
practically reached the same level. as any month during the past 12 months. 

Mr. Battey.—I do not re‘y on these figures very much. 

Dr. Matthai.—Why not? 

Mr. Battey.—I do not mean that they are not correct, what I mean is 
that these figures are not necessarily a puae | 

Dr. Matthai.—Tell me why? y 

Mr. Battey.—About three weeks ago T sold a shipment. of ° tons. of news- 
print at a loss. us 

Dr, Matthai.—I say it is an are ploaalte case. 


Mr. Battey: <I understand the market in Madras ie ina ‘wicked coindition. . 
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Dr, Matthai.—It ig @ small market relatively. : 

Mr. Battey.—I think you will find they are buying a lot of imported 
newsprinting paper. 

Dr. Matthat.—We asked the Collector of Customs, Madras, as regards the 
amount of newsprint brought in under the protective duty, and he was not 
able to give any exact figures. 1t does not look to me that the situation 
is as alarming as you suggest? 

Mr. Battey.—Madras has been very kind. 

Dr. Matthai.—You mean the Madras Customs have been very kind? 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. I think the serious trouble occurred only in Calcutta 
and Karachi. | | 

Dr. Matthai.—Not in Calcutta. In Calcutta only half per cent. of the total 
imports came in under the protective duty whereas in Bombay it is about 18 per 
cent. : 

Mr. Battey.—Then we have been lucky. 

Dr. Matthai.—In Calcutta you are rather well off. It does appear to me— 
I do not commit myself in any way as to the proper position that we should 
adopt as a Board with regard to the ruling—looking at the facts as we have 
‘them it does appear to me that you as importers are probably exaggerating 
the difficulty that has been caused by this ruling. 

Mr. Battey.—I don’t think so. The fact is that any particular amount of 
newsprint is coming to India is uo criterion. You know the difference in the- 
imports between 1924-25 and 1925-26. 

Dr. Matthai.—What I see from that is that you have been able to import. 
8,000 to 4,000 tons of newsprint more than before. 

Mr. Battey.—If you refer to the previous year you will find a drop. 

Dr. Matthat.—Probably. 

Mr. Battey.—I think you will find that to be the case. What I mean is 
that you can get the market overstocked and I think that the conditions obtain- 
ing in Calcutta are such that they are not making any profit on the news they 
are selling. 

President.—If the rule of thumb method adopted by Calcutta was adopted 
universally by all Custom Houses, then you would have no real trouble. 

Mr. Battey.—No. As a matter of fact we suggested this course to be adopt- 
ed. If they had adopted that suggestion of merely testing where they thought. 
the paper was not entitled to come in under the newsprint declaration, there 
would be no difficulty. 

Dr. Matthat.—During the 12 months that succeeded the passing of the 
Protection Act there has been an increase in the total imports of newsprint to: 
the extent of 8,000 tons and what I want to suggest is this. Protection is an 
established fact for the paper industry in India and it seems to me that the: 
paper industry in India ought to benefit to the fullest extent. 


Mr. Battey.—You will find that we are not opposed to it. We accept the 
fact of protection but at the same time we claim that we have certain privi- 
leges under this Protection Act and we merely want to demand our rights in. 
that connection. 


Dr. Matthai.—If you look at the trade figures for 1925-26—September to: 
August—the imports of newsprint have increased to the extent of over 8,000 
tons as compared with 1924-25. During that period I find that other printing 
paper which is mostly protected has gone down to the extent of 1,000 tons. 
I therefore suggest to you that these increased imports of newsprint are replac-. 
ing to a large extent protected paper? 

Mr. Battey.—? think that argument is entirely fallacious, if I may say so! 

Dr. Matthai.—I should like you to explain it. ‘ 


Mr. Battey.—I have not got the exact details which you have, but if you 
take the total printing for 1925 .... ; 
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Dr. Matthai.—That is partly protected and partly unprotected, you cannot 
draw any conclusions from that. If you do, your argument would be entirely 
fallacious ? 

Mr. Battey.—You will find that the total drops by 9 per cent. 


Dr. Matthai.—You see, the period that you are talking about is partly 
reblee by protection and partly not, so that you cannot draw any vonclusions- 
rom it. : 

Mr. Battey.—As a matter of fact the answer to your argument is~ that 
roughly speaking the sale of white papers in India has increased just as much 
as the sale of newsprint. 

Dr. Matthai.—That is quite true. But my answer is that we have given 
them protection and there has been a general increase in the consumption of 
paper in India since protection was passed. The Indian mills have been able 
to get Fe proportionate increase. A protected industry must be able to do better 
than that. 


Mr. Battey.—You have got a decline in the imports of protected papers. 

Dr. Matthai.—I do not know how you are arguing that. I have got the 
figures for the period immediately succeeding protection and for the period. 
immediately preceding protection. There has been a total increase in the 
imports of paper of nearly 9,000 tons. If you take a general increase in the 
output of Indian mills it looks to me that they ought to have been able to get 
a larger share of this increase than they have. 

Mr. Battey.—They are running to full capacity so that the question of 
capacity comes in. 

Dr. Matthai.—There is no suggestion that we have heard so far that they 
are working to full capacity. 

Mr. Battey.—I think Messrs. Bholanath Dutt and Sons will tell you that 
they cannot get delivery of paper and as a matter of fact one of the upcountry 
dealers who was in Calcutta sometime ago said that he was finding difficulty. 
There may be some special reasons for that, but I believe at the present moment 
they are finding difficulties in getting their paper. 

Dr. Matthai.—That is a point which we may clear up later. 


Mr. Battey.—There is pre ed which you might poy consider: the 
mills also imported about 4, tons more pulp in 1926, 


Dr. Matthai.—We are not concerned with that question now. 


Mr. Battey.—It is a very important fact from our point of view, because it 
shows that they are obviously getting a very much larger share of the white 
paper business. Our contention is that assuming that they are still using 
a very large proportion of sabai grass the protection has had the desired effect 
and the fact that newsprint has also gone up is nothing more than the possible 
expansion in the normal consumption. [I think, speaking from memory, news- 


print. in 1924 dropped about 4,000 tons as compared with 1925; then it went 
up to 8,000 tons. ) a, 


Dr. Matthai.—My answer to that is that it ought not to have gone up again: 
to that extent? . 


Mr. Battey.—Why should it drop? If you take a normal year you must: 
not select a low year. I may say 1924 is a normal year and therefore claim 
that you should take that as the starting point. | 


Dr. Matthai.—Coming to another point, you have been telling us that the 
‘Collector of Customs, Calcutta, is now admitting free, without test, all paper 
under £24. Does this price of £24 apply to all countries or do they make any 
difference ? : ; | : _ 

Mr. Battey.—I think what happens is, they scrutinize each case and see 
what the paper is by drawing a sample. 7 


Dr. Matthai.—We had some evidence from another Customs Office that this 
ree is applied only to the English paper; for Norwegian they have a different 
St. ae ea ae : 
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Mr. Battey.—I do not know of any English paper coming in at that price. 


President.—In your application to the Government of India, of which we 
ie & copy, your request is somewhat different from your application to the Tariff 

oard ? 

Mr. Battey.—We were told by Sir George Rainy that he could deal with only 
‘the one point. 

President.—To what extent have you modified your request? We would 
like to know what it is that you ask for? 

Mr. Battey.—We have not considered that jointly since that representation. 
‘was made. ~ | 

President.—You say, apart from minor differences in the wording of the 
schedule there are two main points: the first is that 65 per cent. should be 
extended to writing paper. As regards that I gather from what you said to 
Dr. Matthai just now that the amount of newsprint which has been imported 
and has been classified by the Customs as writing paper is quite smalJ. 

Mr. Battey.—We do not press that point. 

President.—You would withdraw that? | oa 

Mr. Battey.—Yes. : . a . 

The Tariff entry. 

President.—There is another point. In place of the present Hoaiina ‘ other 
sorts, including chrome, marble, flint, poster and stereo ’** you would like to 
have a new heading called ‘' coated 9 : 

Mr. Battey.—That is more satisfactory. 


President.—Are you pressing that? | - 
Mr. Battey.—We put this in because we thought that if the Act was to be’ 
amended, this heading might as well be put into proper shape: : 

President.—What is the exact advantage? 

Mr. Battey.—As a matter of fact there is no such thing as chrome; theré 
is @ paper we call chrome paper. As it stands now chrome does not exist. 
think it simplifies the issue if we leave it as it is. As regards the words ‘* free 
from or ’’ I understand the Government of India will attend to it themselves. 

President.—Then there is the question of ad valorem. You have two classi- 
fications, ad valorem and one anna a lb. whereas at present the Customs 
Department has the tariff valuation. 

Dr. Matthai.—You are not pressing for an ad valorem duty as distinct 
from tariff valuation, are you? 

Mr. Battey.—No. We took ad valorem as being the tariff valuation except 
in the case of ‘ other sorts.’ | 
Dr. Matthai .—You want to say ‘ all sorts ’ in place of ‘ glazed or unglazed, 
‘white or grey.’ 

Mr. Battey.—Yes, it is a more complete definition. 

Dr. Matthai.—Not that the present definition has oauned any practical 
‘difficulty ? 

Mr. Battey.—No. What we felt was that if the Act wae to be altered is 
wording might as well be put right. 

Dr. Matthai.—From the point of view of this particular enquiry you would 
not press for it? 

Mr. Battey—No. In fact after we discussed it with Sir George Rainy: 
we entirely dropped it. 

 President.—You simply want 65 per cent. to be salcuiatad on the fibre con- 
tent, not on the total weight. That is your sole contention? 

Mr. Battey.— Xe 


ao ieee That is to be applied to the present newsprint in the tariff 


Calcutta Paper Tradere’ Association, Calcutta. 


(1) Representation, dated 18th March 1927, to the Hon’ble Member in charge 
Railway and Commerce Departments of the Government of India. 


I am directed by the Paper Traders’ Association, Calcutta, to invite your 
kind attention on its behalf to a serious state of affairs which has arisen out of 
the application of item no. 155 of schedule II to the Indian Tariff Act of 1894 
as amended by the Bamboo Paper Industry Protection Act XXV of 1925 andi 
interpreted by Customs Rulings No. 9 of 1926 and No. 1 of 1927. My, Asso- 
ciation is indeed grateful to the Indian Tariff Board for when the question of 
granting protection to the paper and the paper pulp industries of India was. 
considered at full length, attempts were made by the Board from the very 
beginning to exclude News Printing papers from the operation of the Act. 
I am, however, very sorry to have ta point out here how those attempts have 
signally failed. : 

It is unfortunate that although the Tariff Board saw clearly that it was. 
very doubtful whether the amount of mechanical wood pulp present in a given 
paper would be actually determined by chemical and other tests, as carried out 
in this country, and although the Controller of Stationery expressed his grave 
doubts as to the accuracy of such determination (vide page 97—Report of the: 
Indian Tariff Board, regarding the grant of protection to the paper and paper 
pulp industries, yet it defined ‘‘ Newsprints,’’ for tariff purposes, in the 
same way as it is defined in European and other countries. The Tariff Board, 
it is true, made an allowance of about 5 per cent., and put the amount of 
mechanical wood pulp to be not less than 65 per cent.; but this allowance of 
.§ per cent. only appears to my Association to be small and inadequate in view 
of the facts that the method of analysis followed here is far from being 
reliable, while the experience of the analyst, working the Customs laboratory, 
Calcutta, so far as paper analysis is concerned, extends to only 18 months. 
Mr. Ascoli, Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, I beg to point out, 
also holds the same opinion as is evidenced by his oral examination before the 
Tariff Board. 


‘* President.—Supposing the tariff were drawn up and that newsprint was 
defined as paper containing 70'per cent. or more mechanical pulp, would it 
be possible, or would your people be able, to test quantitatively in that way?’ 


Mr. Ascoli.—Not accurately. 


President.—The point is this that if you cannot make your test very 
accurate, it might be necessary to fix the limit at 65 per cent. in order to 
leave a margin. 

_ Mr. Ascoli.—I cannot speak with authority, but I believe it is extremely 
difficult to find out the exact proportion of the various kinds of fibres in = 
particular paper. In our own tests we find considerable variations as regards 
the fibre contents in different tests of the same paper. I have never been 
entirely satisfied with the tests made. * * * * * * * * 


President.—You cannot always trust the invoice price. Therefore, I ask 
you, could you test quantitatively within 5 per cent.? That is why I am 
suggesting 65 per cent. instead of 70 per cent. 


Mr. Ascoli.—i doubt whether that is possible. * * 


_ _ President.—That is whv I want to ‘ascertain whether if you fix the limit 
at 65, it gives you a sufficient margin. 


Mr, Ascoli.—I don’t know whether there is anybody in India who is really 
eapable of giving advice on that point * * * * * JT am talking from 
practical experience in our laboratory. As a mater of fact I don’t take our 
quantitative results as being absolutely accurate. * * * * * * Ag | 
say, in our own laboratory I do not trust such tests.’’ | 

Besides, it is admitted on all hands in the scientific world that the analysis 
of paper is a difficult task and requires highly specialised knowledge and long 
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experience, both of which is wanting to some extent at least in this country. 
Mr. Brodie, Superintendent, Government Test House, Alipore, gives the follow- 
ing opinion in answer to an enquiry made by one of the traders : — 


‘* Letter No. 11268, dated 14th February 1927. 


From—N. Bropir, Esq., M.Sc., F.C.S., A.I.C., Superintendent, Gov- 
ernment Test House, Alipore, | . 


To—Messrs. PuRNA CHanpRA Kunpvu aNnpD Sons, 189, Old Chinabazar 
Street, Calcutta. | 


‘Dsan S1z8, 
Susszot :—Analysis of paper. 


Rer.:—Your letter, dated 8th February 1927. 


This laboratory unfortunately has hardly had any experience of the analysis 
of paper and as far as I can ascertain from the text books, there is no re- 
‘cognised method of quantitative determination of mechanical wood pulp. 


I regret that I am not aware of any laboratory in this country which 
‘undertakes analysis of paper.’’ 


Cross and Bevan, authorities on the manufacture and analysis of paper, 
in their book on Paper Making on page 396-97 say :— 


‘¢The determination of the amount of mechanical wood pulp present 
in a paper is sometimes a matter of some importance, also of 
some difficulty. With considerable care and experience and the 
examination of a sufficient number of slides a very fair approxi- 
mate estimation may be obtained in the usual way. * * * * 
* * Owing to the small and variable size of the particles of 
mechanical wood, however, it is very difficult to make an accurate 
computation of the proportions by weight, and to prepare slides 
representing average samples of the paper.” 


Mr. O. N. Halse, an expert in paper analysis writes in the paper Trade 
Journal, April 16, 1925 on page 49:— 


‘‘The methods of paper analysis, whether microscopic or chemical re- 
quire a considerable amount of practice and experience, and are 
suitable specially in laboratories where such determinations are 
being carried out regularly and frequently. Under these condi- 
tions a fair degree of accuracy can be attained; but otherwise 
the methods are hardly to be recommended.”’ 


According to Herzberg, a German authority in Paper Chemistry ‘‘ Reliable 
result might be obtained by taking a large number of micro-photographs.”’ 


This, however, is never done in India. 


It is clear, therefore, that much difficulty is created by adhering to 65 per 
eent.; but'as it is in the statute and cannot be changed without legislation, 
iny Association submits that it will be in keeping with the spirit of the Act 
as it was also the intention of the Tariff Board (vide Report of the Indian 
‘Tariff Board regarding grant of protection to the Paper and Paper Pulp 
Industries, page 97), if the Collector of Customs is directed by the Govern- 
ment to demand from the importer a certificate, obtained from the manufac- 
turers, showing that a particular sample of Newsprint contained over 65 per 
cent, mechanical pulp. As matters stand at present the statement of the manu- 
facturers to that effect is disbelieved by the Collector on the ground that ana- 
lysis in his laboratory by an unreliable method gives a different result (vide 
Correspondence’ between Messrs. Bholanath Dutt and Sons and the Collector 
of Customs, Appendix I). An affidavit sworn to by the manufacturers and 
passed through the Ohamber of Commerce is also disbelieved on that score 
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{vide consignment of P. C. Kundu and Sons, Calcutta—I. B. E. No, 3923 of 
16th July 1926, S.S. Rena). This is indeed denying even bare justice to the 
importers. It may be noted in this connection that it is to the advantage of 
the manufacturers to use high percentage of mechanical pulp in turning out 
cheap paper. For the greater is the percentage of mechanical pulp present 
the cheaper is the price of paper. It is, therefore, to the interest of the manu- 
facturers to use as much mechanical pulp as possible; and because paper 
cannot be made entirely of mechanical pulp, they cannot use it exclusively. 
Otherwise they would. Hence it would be absurd to think these people giving 
a guarantee for the presence of higher percentage of mechanical pulp when 
they actually use a lower percentage. 


Now since method of analysis fails to give accurate results and the analyst 
lacks experience, my Association thinks that production of certificate from the 
manufacturers, the validity of which cannot be called in question, is the only 
practical method of dealing with the problem. 


Mr. Watson also made a similar suggestion during his oral examination 
before the Tariff Board (vide page 72). 
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‘¢ Mr. Watson.—My suggestion is that you can get a certificate from 
the manufacturer. I think this is the only way to do it.” 


Customs Ruling No. 9 of 1926. 


The Government, however, instead of looking into the defect in the word- 
ing of item No. 155 and the hardship and inconvenience it was likely to give 
rise to, gave its own interpretation to the clause by Ruling No. 9 of 1926. But 
because the importers always ask the manufacturers before placing any order 
with them, to be very careful about the percentage of mechanical woodpulp 
so that it was above the scheduled figure (vide 65 per cent.) and because 
Ruling No. 9 wanted the calculation to be made on fibre content, the paper 
trade could be carried on without much hindrance. 


Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927. 


But the recent Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927 issued by the Government 
of the 2nd February 1927 at the instance of the Titagurh Paper Mills (vide 
letter addressed by the Titagurh Paper Mills to the Government of India, 
dated 28th December 1926) has gone a step further and threatens not only to 
dislocate but to kill the paper trade of the country; while it absolutely does 
no good to the local paper mills, 


Ruling No. 1 of 1927 sudden and baneful. 


What my Association wants to protest very strongly against and begs to 
condemn in unequivocal terms is the suddenness of the issue of the above 
Ruling and the baneful effect it seeks to produce on the paper trade. With- 
out giving any warning or pre-intimation, without calling for the opinion 
of respectable and responsible bodies like the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
European Traders’ Association, the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
and the Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association, who actually control the paper 
trade of this country the recrnt ruling was hurriedly ushered into existence 
with the result that it will give a death blow to the cheap paper trade. 


Retrospective Effect given to it. 


And, what is still worse, my Association understands that there are specific 
instances where this Ruling has been given retrospective effect; and. though 
some of the traders for fear of punishment paid extra duty under protest and - 
appealed to the Collector of Customs to have refund of the said duty on the 
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ground that orders had been placed long before the said Ruling came into 
operation, they got absolutely no rerlress. 


Inaccurate Interpretation. 


My Association begs to submit that the interpretation of the clause as 
given by Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927 is far-fetched, if not inaccurate. 
Newspaper has been defined in the book ‘‘ Wood pulp and its application ”’ 
on page 180. The definition runs thus :— 


‘¢ A modern Newspaper contains about 70 per cent. of mechanical wood 
pulp with 30 per cent. of chemical pulp. In addition to the 
fibrous constituents the paper will also contain about 8—10 per 
cent. of China clay, and a small proportion of rosin size.”’ 


Correct Interpretation. 


In all cases of analysis of paper the percentage of mechanical pulp is 
calculated not upon the total weight of paper, but (after deducting the weight 
of ash obtained from the total weight of paper) upon the fibre content only. 
I believe that was exactly the object the Tariff Board had in view when the 
figure 65 was selected: otherwise it would be somewhere about 57. If the 
Board had anything to say about the loading materials it might easily embody 
them. The fact that nothing is mentioned about the loading materials in the 
Act itself goes to show that the idea was to have the percentage of the fibre 


content only. 


This is borne out by Ruling No. 9 of 1926. 


That my contention is correct, and the interpretation ] beg to point out is 
the only possible and rational interpretation, is supported by Customs Ruling 
No. 9 of 1926 in which the percentage of mechanical pulp was ordered to be 
calculated on the nett amount of fibre. 


Loading is absolutely necessary. 


It may be argued that the Tariff Board deliberately omitted to mention 
anything about the loading, for they were thinking of only those kinds of 
paper where no loading was used. It, however, will be absurd to think that 
it did not strike the Board that ‘‘ paper can never be manufactured without 
loading.’’ The loading material may be looked upon as adultrant; bué it does 
something more than that. 


Loading is an Auxiliary Material. 


It is an auxiliary material and is absolutely necessary for manufacture of 
all kinds of paper. It literally fills up the gaps in the web of cellulose which 
forms the foundation of paper. It holds the grains together. Nobody can 
conceive of any sample of paper prepared with mechanical and chemical pulp 
only and containing no loading. Such an important constituent could never 
have escaped the attention of the Tariff Board. 


The only possible interpretation. 


The whole thing, therefore, narrows down, according to the opinign of my 
Association, to this; the Tariff Board made no mention of the loading materials 
for the object was to calculate the percentage of the mechanical pulp on the 
fibre content. This is the only possible explanation that can be put forward to 
account for the omission. | 


Whaé is done in other countries. 


The very same method is followed in other countries. As it will appear 
from the United States of Amerita Government Ruling and Canadian and 
Norwegian paper makers’ views (vide copies attached hereto Appendix II), 
the calculation is always made on the nett fibre content. 
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New interpretation goes against the intention of the Tariff Board. 


The intention of the Tariff Board could never have been to effect the easy 
and unfettered circulation of newspapers in India. Ruling No. 1 of 1927 is 
destined to stop the progress of journalism in this country. 


It does not help the local mill owners. 


On the other hand, it does not, will not and cannot help the local paper 
mill owners. For the local paper mill owners cannot manufacture paper 
using Indian raw materials only at a cost which would enable them to com- 
pete with imported newsprint (vide page 12, Report of the Indian Tariff 
Board). lt therefore, practically safe-guards nobody’s interest, but only 
aims at killing the trade. 


It is unjust and inequitious. 


The interpretation recently made is both bad in principle and injurious 
in effect. It is a matter of common knowledge that the greater the percentage 
of loading beyond the necessary minimum in a sample of paper the worse is its 
quantity. If, therefore, the percentage of mechanical pulp be calculated on 
the total weight of paper taking the loading material into consideration, my 
Association is afraid the Paper Traders will have to pay a higher duty for a 
worse type of paper getting at a much cheaper price than one of a very good 
quality. And though it may not affect some, it will ruin those who deal in 
newsprint, thin and other cheap classes of papers. Nothing can be more 
unjust and preposterous than this. 


It affects all kinds of cheap paper. 


The operation of the Act, as now carried out, largely affects the importation 
of all kinds of thin and cheap paper which it is altogether impossible to manu- 
facture in India, cither for want of suitable pulp or for want of requisite 
machinery. But all the same cheap papers are essential for the spread of 
education and the half-anna newspaper has possibly a vast educative influence 
(vide page 52, evidence tendered by the applicants for protection). They as a 
class should be exempted from the operation of the Act. 


It practically subjects the trade to a protective duty of over 60 per cent. 


There is another point to which my Association invites your kind attention. 
The present Ruling unwittingly imposes a protective duty of over 60 per cent. 
on the imported paper containing less than 65 per cent. mechanical pulp, 
calculated on the total weight of paper, although the Tariff Board thought it 
unjust to impose a duty of more than 15 per cent. as was prayed for. An illus- 
tration will make the position clear. The price of a ton of cheap class of paper 
containing 72 per cent. of mechanical pulp, calculated according to the inter- 
pretation of Ruling No. 9, but containing 63 per cent., calculated according to 
Ruling No. 1, is £16 c.i.f. which is 1-6 one anna six pies per lb. When 
assessed under Ruling No. 1 of 1927, the duty comes to one anna per lb., that 
is to say, paper selling at one-half anna per lb., in other countries has had to 
pay a duty of one anna per lb. as soon as it enters India. This means a duty 
of over 60 per cent. on the nett price. Such a high rate of duty is not im- 
posed even on articles of lurury. | 


The Act does no good to the Indian Paper Industry but taxes Education. 


It is really painful to see how the spirit of this piece of legislation is not 
respected and its aim is frustrated. The primary object of the Act was to 
encourage and foster the use of bamboo pulp in paper manufacture in India. 
A prohibitive tariff, inspite of opposition, was introduced to reach the object. 
The secondary object of the said Act was to exempt newsprint and other cheap | 
tlasses of paper from its operation, and, I am sure, my Association has been 
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able to show how it has failed. Thus the Tariff Act, as amended by the 
Bamboo Paper Industry Protection Act, practically imposes a heavy tax on 
education and the Press, without helping in any way the use of indigenous 
raw materials in the manufacture of paper in this country. : 

Taking all these facts into consideration, my Association prays that you 
will kindly order suspension of the operation of Ruling No. 1 of 1927, and, 
after making full enquiry into the matter, remove the serious disadvantage 
the paper traders are labouring under. 


APPENDIX If. 


Wien, 14th February 1927. 


To 
Privilege 
Calcutta. 
509 mechanicals seventy per cent. 


Copy of letter, dated 15th February 1927, from Messrs. Bholanath Dutt and 
Sons, Calcutta, to the Assistant Collector of Customs, for Appraisement, 
Jaleutta. 


In continuation of our letter to you, dated 8th February, we have the 
honour to state that we have just now received a cablegram from Austria 
containing a report of analysis of paper indented by us as per B./E. 5803 of 
22nd December 1916 ex 8.S. Mauly and B./E. 27138 of 10th January 1927 ex 
8.8. Barbarigo. We have the honour to attach hereto a true copy of the said 
cablegram. You will please see that the amount of mechanical pulp contained 
in the paper of the above description is 70 per cent. 

In these circumstances we submit that we are not bound to pay the extra 
duty you have already imposed and we paid under protest. We have, there- 
fore, the honour to request that you will be so good as to refund the extra duty 
to which we are entitled. 


(True Copy.) 
No. A18987. 


From—The Assistant Collector of Customs, for Appraisement, 
Calcutta, 21st February 1927. 


To—Messrs. Bholanath Dutt and Sons, 
134 and 135, Old China Bazar Street, 
Calcutta. 


GENTLEMEN, 


B./E. No. 5803 of 22nd December 1926, S.S. Mauly. 
B./E. No. 2713 of 10th January 1927, S.S. Barbarigo. 


I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter, dated the 15th 
instant, but regret that in view of the results of the Chemical Examiner’s 
analytical test the extra duty paid cannot be refunded. 


I have, etc., 


+ 
i“ 


(Sd.) W. Warp, 
Assistant Collector. for Appraisement. 
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APPENDIX II. 


(True Copy.) 


From—The Secretary, The Paper Makers’ Association of (freat Britain 
and Ireland, 1912, 26 and 27, Farringdon Street, London, 
E. C. 4, 27th August 1926, 


To—The Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association, Calcutta. 


Dear Sips, 

Your letter of the 10th July has just reached me. : 

No official definition has been laid down in this country as to the meaning 
of ‘‘ Newsprint ’’ paper. 

I would refer you to the decision of the Treasury Department of the United 
States notified on June 29th, 1925, in a letter from Secretary Mellon to the 
Collector of Customs, New York, which reads as follows :— 

‘‘The term ‘ standard newsprint paper’ ’’ shall conform to the following 
specifications :— 

‘* Weight: 500 sheets, each 24” x 36”, shall weigh not less than 30 lbs. 
nor more than 36 lbs.’’ 
‘‘ Rolls: The paper shall be in rolls not less than 16” wide and 28” in 
diameter. Sheets 20” x30’. 
‘* Stock: Not less than 70 per cent. of the total fibre shall be ground 
wood (mechanical wood pulp); the remainder shall be unbleached 
sulphite.”’ 
Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) (Illegible), 


Secretary. 


(True Copy.) 
Papier-Zeitung. 


Berlin S. W. 11, Dessauer Strasse 2, Feruruf : Lutzow. 
August 80th, 1926. 


Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association, 
No. 1A, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 


GENTLEMEN, 


We have received your letter of July 10th containing your enquiry about 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ Newsprint.’’ We have asked the selling agency 
of the German Newsprint Manufacturers about this meaning, and they an- 
swered us that under Newsprint we understand in Germany not only the 
machine-finished newsprint paper, which is commonly used, but also super 
calendered paper and other sorts of better quality. In the United States of 
America, the meaning of Standard Newsprint, which enters free of duty into 
the United States of America has been exactly precised. But in other country 
the term Standard Newsprint has not hecome usual. 


The Verein Deutscher Papierfabrikenten (Union of German Paper Makers) 
inform us that they also nave received from you the same question. Th 
forwarded it to the same agency of German Newsprint Manufacturers, whic 
has been asked by us. This Selling Agency wrote them that the question has. 
been already answered by them to us. Therefore it is no more necessary that 
the Union of German Paper Makers ought to answer to you. As they can 
give only the same answer. - 


Yours truly, | 
SCHRIFTLEITUNG DER PAPIER-ZEITUNG, 
for the Editor. 
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(True Copy.) 


From—Import Committee of the American Paper Industry, 15, 
William Street, New York, August 24, 1926, 


To—Mr. Raghunath Dutt, Secretary, Calcutta Paper Traders’ Asso- 
ciation, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 


Dear Sir, . ; 

_ Your honoured letter of July 9, addressed to the American Paper and Pulp 
Association inquiring as to the meaning of the term ‘‘ Newsprint ’’ was re- 
ferred to this Committee and reply has been somewhat delayed owing to the 
absence from the office of our Manager. 

‘© Newsprint ’’ is a term applied in this country to a class of cheap printing 
paper, consisting of 70 to 80 per cent. ground wood and the remainder sulphite 
pulp, soft sized and machine-finished. It is used primarily for printing news- 
papers and secondarily for cheap magazines, books, catalogues, and tablets, 
and for posters. : 

That grade of paper which is customarily used by newspapers in the United 
States in printing their ordinary editions, is known as ‘‘ Standard News- 
print ’’ paper and is distinguished for tariff purposes from other grades of 
newsprint paper. 

The Secretary of the Treasury defines it as follows :— 


‘¢ Stock—not less than 70 per cent. of the total fibre shall be ground 
wood; the remainder shall be unbleached sulphite.’’ 


Other grades of newsprint paper differ from standard grade in weight, 
dimensions, surface finish, loading or filler, and degree of sizing. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Sd.) JOHN R. HACHT. 


(True copy.) 
November 6th, 1926. 


From—The Secretary, Denorske Papirfabrikanters Forening, 
Kristiania, 


To—Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association, No. 1A, Swallow Lane, 
Calcutta. 


Drar Six, 


In reply to your favour of 10th July, we beg to point out that by newsprint 
is understood paper made from ground wood pulp and sulphite in the propor- 
tion of from 20 to 30 per cent. sulphite, and the remainder ground wood. 
Most of the Newsprint is delivered in the substance of 50 grs. to 55 grs. 
machine finished, and in white colour, but both thinner and thicker sub- 
stance are used. 


_ Some newspapers require calendar-glazed paper, and it is also customary 
for some newspapers to order paper in light colours, mostly pink and green. 


Most of the _Newsprint is delivered on reels, but it is also wanted in 
sheets, and particularly in weights thinner than 50 grs. Certain markets are 
Jairly large consumers of the latter grade of newsprint. 


Yours faithfully, 
Secretary# 
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(2) Letter, dated tsth April 1927, to the Hon’ble the Member in charge for 
the Commerce Depart me pnt Government of India, Simla. 


I am directed by the Paper Traders’ Association, Calcutta, to invite your 
kind attention on its behalf to a serious state of affairs which has arisen out 
of the application of item No. 155 of Schedule JI to the Indian Tariff Act 
of 1894 as amended by the Bamboo Paper Industry Protection Act XXV of 
1925 and interpreted by Customs Rulings No. 9 of 1926 and No. 1 of 1927. 
And for this purpose I submit herewith a copy of the petition presented to 
the then Commerce Member, Sir Charles Innes, setting forth our grievances. 
in detail. 


I beg to propose that the Act XNV of 1925, Customs Ruling No. 1 of 
1927, be amended and that the Ruling No. 9 of 1926 be put into force in 
the meantime till the amendment is made. 


I further draw your attention to the amount of loss and hardship result- 
ing to the paper dealers owing to the enforcement of extra duty on the 
common newsprint paper and crave your favour of ercenne the refund of 
the extra duty paid in obedience to the Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927. 


I also like to bring to vour kind notice the class of thin newsprint which 
requires a higher percentage of chemical pulp for its manufacture. The 
local mills cannot: manufacture below 43 grams substance per square mile 
whereas the thin newsprint sometimes contains about 25 grams substance 
per square mile. J] therefore propose that the ‘‘ thin newsprint ’’ should be 
admitted under a separate classification and be made free from protective 
duty even though it contains less than 65 per cent. of mechanical pulp be- 
cause a greater quantity of chemical pulp is required. to maintain its proper 
strength. 





(3) Representation, dated 13 June 1927, to the Tariff Board. 


Tn view of the fact that the Government of India have very recently decid- 
ed to bring about some changes in the Tariff schedule regulating the duty 
payable on newsprints and have asked your Board to report thereon, I am 
directed by the Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association to send you the following 
representation with the hope that you will be pleased to place it before the 
Board for their very kind consideration :— 

1. The Tariff Board in their report in 1925 on the grant of protection to 
the paper and paper pulp industries recommended that newsprint should be 
excluded from the protective duty of one anna per pound and should con- 
tinue to be liable only to the revenue duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem. From 
the evidence dealt with by them the Board came to the finding that newsprint 
should be defined as ‘‘ Printing paper containing not less than 65 per cent. 
of mechanical woodpulp.’’ The idea certainly was to exempt from the protec- 
tive duty newsprintiung paper commonly imported to this country. Hence in 
item No. 155, Schedule IT to the Indian Tariff Act as amended by the Bam- 
boo Paper Industry Protection Act, 1925, we find it laid down that paper 
containing not less than 65 per cent. mechanical pulp is liable to only a 
revenue duty of 15 per cent. ad ralorem. 


2. The question has been raised for sometime and is also receiving, my 
Association has reason to helieve, the attention of the Government that 
whether the percentage referred to above should be calculated on the total 
weight of the paper or on the weight of the fibre content only. It must be 
set at the very outset that this difference in the method of calculation gives 
altogether different colours to the Tariff schedule; and in practice either ex- 
cludes the common newsprints from the operation of the Act, thus keeping 
in conformity with the intention of legislature, or seeks to impose a protec- 
tive tariff duty on a large number of different kinds of newsprints which were 
deliberately excluded by the legislature. 


3. That the calculation must be made on the fibre contents only and not. 
on the total weight of the paper was the interpretation of the Government . 
itself gave to the schedule by Customs Ruling No. 9 of 1926. It will be seen 
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that the loading was altogether left out of account, just as it had been left 
out of consideration both by the Tariff Board when they were drawing up the 
tariff in 1924, and the Titaghur Paper Mills (vide Indian Tariff Board’s evid- 
ence Volume I, pp. 294 and 419). It would be absurd to argue that the Tariff 
Board made no mention of the loading materials for they had in view only 
those kinds of newsprints which contained nothing but mechanical and 
chemical pulp; for it is a patent fact and is known all over the civilized 
world, that no kind of paper, newsprint or otherwise; can be manufactured 
without the loading materials. In fact, loading is absolutely necessary in 
the manufacture of paper, inasmuch as it is an auxiliary material. ‘It fills 
up the gap in the web of cellulose which forms the foundation of paper, and 
it holds the grains together.’ What my Association begs to point out is that 
such an important constituent like loading could not have escaped the atten- 
tion of the Tariff Board; but they deliberately left the loading out of the 
schedule for they wanted that the calculation ought to be made on the fibre 
contents only, i.¢., on the total weight of the paper minus the weight of the 
jording materials. In actual analysis too the calculation is made, unless 
specially directed, on the fibre contents only. Such a procedure is also follow- 
ed in all other European countries (vide copies attached herewith Appendix 1). 


4. The recent interpretation given by the Government at the instance of 
the Titagurh Paper Mills (vide letter addressed by the Titaghur Paper Mills 
to the Government of India, dated 28th December, 1926) by Customs Ruling 
No. 1 of 1927 is, in view of the above fact, unnecessary and goes directly 

against the spirit of the Act. My Association regrets that such an interpre- 
tation should have been made and such a Ruling should have been brought 
into existence. Even a casual observer will see that it cannot in any way 
help the local paper mill owners while it brings in its train serious disadvant- 
ages to the paper traders of the country. A very simple example will con- 
vince you, Sir, about this fact. 1t is matter of common knowledge that the . 
greater the percentage of loading materials in a sample of paper the worse 
is its quality, and, consequently, less is its price. If, therefore, the amount 
of mechanical pulp be calculated on the total weight of paper, 7.e., fibre con- 
tents plus loading materials, and not on the fibre contents only, the Paper 
Traders will have to pay a higher duty for a worse type of paper selling at a 
much cheaper price than one of a very good quality! This certainly is in- 
eguitous and unjust, 


5. The present Ruling, quite unawares, imposes a protective duty of over 
60 per cent. on the imported paper containing less than 65 per cent. of mechani- 
cal pulp, calculated on the total weight of paper, although the Tariff Board 
thought it unjust to impose a duty of more than 15 per cent. as was prayed 
for. An illustration will make the position clear. The price of a ton of 
cheap class of paper containing 72 per cent. of mechanical pulp, calculated 
according to the interpretation of Ruling No. 9, i.e., calculated on the fibre 
content only, but containing 63 per cent. calculated according to the Ruling 
No. 1, 1.¢., calculated on the total weight of paper is £16 c.i.f. which is one 
anna six pies per Ib. When assessed under Ruling No. 1 of 1927, the duty 
comes to one anna per |b. That is to say, paper selling at one-half annas 
per pound in other countries has had to pay a duty of one anna per pound 
as soon as it enters India. This means a duty’ of over 60 per cent. on the 
ae price. Such a high rate of duty is not imposed even on articles of 
uxury. 


6. As the local paper mill owners with their present resources cannot even 
dream of manufacturing Newsprint and other kinds of cheap paper, it is 
strictly speaking giving them no protection at all by bringing such stuffs 
oe the operation of the Act as interpreted by Customs Ruling No. 1 of 
7 7. The method of chemical analysis as carried out in the Customs labora- 

tories of this country is another point to which my Association begs to invite 
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‘your attention. As will appear from the evidence of Mr. Ascoli, Controller 
of Printing, Stationery and Stamps (vide page 97, Tariff Board Report, 
Volume II) and other evidences, the analysis of paper is a difficult task and 
cannot be carried out very accurately in this country, and also the experience 
of the analyst working in the Customs House, Calcutta, extends to 18 months 
my Association thinks that the margin of 5 per cent. is inadequately small. 


8. When the question of giving protection to the Indian Paper Industry 
was discussed last time, the Board had to depend on the information supplied 
by particular Newspaper owners who generally use pretty thick paper. They 
could, therefore, furnish information about a particular type of Newspaper 
only. Opinion of the ‘‘ Times of India’’ may be referred to (vide part II, 
page 14). Hence my Association contends that the figure 70 per cent. cannot 
be reasonably applied to the all grades of Newsprinting paper. It is to pre- 
vent breakage in course of manufacture, that high percentage of mechanical 
pulp is being used in manufacturing thinner Newsprinting paper. During 
these last few months His Majesty’s Customs have had occasion to test various 
samples of Newsprints. My Association begs to submit that the Tariff Board, 
in order to come to definite finding, should consult these results of analysis 
and fix a reasonable percentage so that all grades of Newsprinting paper may 
be exempted from the payment of extra duty. 


9, It will not be out of place to mention in this connection that there is 
growing still another serious disadvantage which is the direct outcome of the 
recent interpretation made by the Government, and which the Government. 
cannot overlook. Being afraid that they will have to pay a higher duty on 
cheap types of paper (including Newsprints) which have a ready and exten- 
sive ane og the paper dealers are gradually stopping the import of a large 
variety of cheap types of paper. This not only means pecuniary loss to the 
parties but also loss of revenue to the Government itself. 


10. My Association, therefore, begs to suggest that the following steps and 
measures may be adopted by the Board to remove the grievances of the Indian 
Paper Importers and Dealers: — 


(a) In determining the amount of mechanical pulp, calculation should 
be made on the fibre contents only (i.¢c., on the total weight minus 
the weight of loading). 


(b) That ‘Newsprint’ may be defined as ‘Printing paper containing 
not less than 50 per cent. (or any other figure near it, but not 65) 
of mechanical pulp.’ That actual figure to be determined in 
consultation with the cheiist-in-charge of the Customs labora- 
tories in India or in other European countries. 


(c) That thin Newspapers should be altogether excluded from the 
operation of the Act, as the local mills cannot manufacture them 
by using even a higher percentage of chemical contents. 


(d) The Board will kindly recommend that the paper dealers may get 
sufficient facility, on payment of reasonable fees, to have samples 
of paper analysed by the Government Paper Expert in Govern- 
ment Stamp and Stationery Department, by means of mycro- 
photography, etc. 


' (e) And lastly, the Board to recommend that fines already realised on 
account of the new interpretation (Ruling No. 1 of 1927) having 
oe given a retrospective effect (vide Appendix II)* be refund-— 
ed. | 


7 ‘. 


* Not printed, _ | ree 


° 
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APPENDIX I. 


i” 


Copy of letter from De Norske Papifabrikanters Forening, Chane: dated 
November 6th, 1926. 


To 


Tur Catcurta Parer Travers’ ASSOCIATION, 
No. 14, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 


Dear Sir, 


In reply to your favour of 10th July, we beg to point out that 
by Newsprint is understood paper made from ground wood pulp and sulphite 
in the proportion of from 20 to 30 per cent. sulphite, and the remainder 
ground wood. Most of the Newsprint is delivered in the substance of 50 grains 
to 55 grains machine finished, and in white colour, but both thinner and 
thicker substances are used. 


Some newspapers require calender-glazed paper, and it is also customary 
for some newspapers to order paper in light colours, mostly pink and green. 


Most of the Newsprint is delivered on reels, but it is also wanted in sheets, 
and particularly in weights thinner than 50 grams.- Certain markets are 
fairly large consumers of the latter grade of Newsprint. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Sd.) 
Secretary. 


APPENDIX J. 


Copy of letter from the Paper Makers’ Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1912, dated 29th March, 1927 


To 


Tue Catcutta Paver TRADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
1A, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 


Dear Sir, 


I have your letter of the 10th March, and have made enquiries 
from which I gather that in the view of this Association the test for newsprint — 
paper should be 60 per cent. mechanical and 40 other of fibre only, not taking 
into account loading and other materials. 


I am further informed that the phloroglucine test is quite a good one, 
but that the microscope is the most reliable of all. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Sd.) A. W. FOSTER, 
. : _ Secretary. 
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APPENDIX 1. 


Copy of letter from Import Committee of the American Paper Industry, dated 
24th August, 1926. 


To . 


Mr. Racuunats Dorr, 
Secretary, Caucurra Paper Travers’ ASsociaTION, 
CaLcurta 


Deak Sir, 

Your honoured letter of July 9 addressed to the American Paper 
and Pulp Association inquiring as to the meaning of the term ‘‘ newsprint ’’ 
was referred to this committee and reply has been somewhat delayed owing. 
to the absence from office of our Manager. 

‘‘ Newsprint’ is a term applied in this country to a class of cheap print- 
ing paper, consisting of 70 to 80 per cent. ground wood and the remainder 
sulphite pulp, soft sized and machine finished. Jt is used primarily for print- 
inz rewspapers and secondarily for cheap magazines, books, catalogues, and 
tablets and for posters, hand bills, etc. 

That grade of paper which is customarily used by newspapers in the United 
States in printing their ordinary editions, is known as ‘‘ Standard News- 
print’’ paper and is distinguished for tariff purposes from other grades of 
newsprint paper. 

The Secretary of the Treasury defines it as follows :— 


‘‘The term ‘standard newsprint paper’ as used in paragraph 1672 
of the tariff act of 1922 shall conform to the following specifications :— 


Weight.—500 sheets, each 24 x 36 inches, shall weigh not less than 30 Ibs. 
nor more than 36 lbs. 


Roils.—The paper shall be in rolls not less than 16 inches wide and 28 
inches in diameter. Sheets 20x30 inches. 


Stock.—Not less than 70 per cent. of the total fibre shall be ground 
wood ; the remainder shall be unbleached sulphite. 


Finish.—The average of 5 tests in machine direction and 5 tests in 
cross direction on both sides moving the paper after ans test, 
made with the Ingersoll Glarimeter, shall be not more than 6&0 
per cent. Gloss. 


Ash.—Shall be not more than 2 per cent. 


Degree of sizing.—Time of transudation of water shall be not more than 
10 seconds by the Ground Glass method or 5 seconds by the alter- 
nate methods. 


_%* *% % * * * * 
Other grades of newsprint differ from standard grade in weight, SuRenaODS 
surface finish, loading or filler and degree of sizing. 


I trust that the information we have given you is what you desire, but will 
be pleased to answer anv further questions in reference to this subject. 


The Times of India, Bombay. 


Letter, dated 6th June 1927. 


In reference to Resolution No. 202-T. (16), dated 19th May 1927, issued 
by the Department of Commerce of the Government of India, we = to state 
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that in our opinion the present wording does not give clear indication of 
Government’s meaning. Item No. 99, paragraph 3 reads :— 








Tariff 
ee Per valuation. D uty ; 
er es 
Yg. A. OP. 
Printing paper, white coloured— 
All -orts containing less than 5 per cent. 
of mechanical wood pulp, but exclud- 
ing chrome, marble, flint, poster and 
stereo. ‘ ; : Ib. Specific 1 anna. 
Newsprinting paper, containing not less 
than 65 per cent. of mechanical wood 
pulp, glazed or unglazed, white or grey. %9 O 2 8 | 16 per cent. 
Other sorts, including chrome, marble, 
flint, poster and stereo ; : se Ad valorem | 15 per cent. 





This seems to indicate that two classes of printing paper only are to be consi- 
dered, 2.e., those containing less than 65 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp 
and those containing more than 65 per cent. 


In our opinion the wording should be : — 








Tariff | 
a nee valuation. Duty. 
Rs. a. P 
Printing paper, white or coloured— 
All sorts containing less than 66 per cent. 
of mechanical wood pulp, bt exclud- 
ing chrome, marble, flint, poster and 
stereo. : : : : )b. Specific ] anna. 
Paper containing not less than 65 per | 
cent. of mechanical wood pulp ‘ ‘5 0 2 8 | 16 per cent. 


Other sorts, including chrome, marble, 
flint, poster and stereo. ‘ : ss Ad valorem | 16 per cent. - 


It is also our opinion that the mechanical pulp content should be based on 
the total pulp content of the paper and not on total weight, as imported papera 
under this heading costing up to £24 per ton are used for purposes which do not 
compete with the Indian made product, the lowest price of which is 8 annas 
6 pies per lb. 

It might also be mentioned that grave dissatisfaction exists as to the 
method of ascertaining the mechanical wood content by chemical analysers, 
but this matter will be taken up with the Commerce and Industry Department 
of the Government of India. 


ral 


| Bombay Paper and Stationery Merchants’ Association. 


Representation, dated 11th June 1927. 


On behalf of the Paper Merchants’ Association of Bombay, I have the 
honour to address you in connection with the recent decision of the Govern- 
ment of India, ir regard to protective duties on newsprint the subject 
matter of which has been referred to the Tariff Board for report. : 


The result of the reviséd Ruling No. 1 of 1927 has been to bring within 
the scope of the protective duties specific one anna per lb. the large amount 
of newsprint and other papers whick it was the intention of the Tariff Board 
and the Government of India to exclude. So far as the matter of newsprint 
is concerned, it would be needless for my Association to refer to the evidence 
on the subject, but I would, nevertheless, draw attention of the Board to 
its own report regarding the grant of protection to the paper and pulp 
industries, paragraphs 18 and 19, wherein the paper mills in India have 
definitely abandoned the claim for protective duties on newsprint. I would 
also draw the attention of the Board to the speech of the Hon’ble Commerce 
Member, Sir Charles Innes, in the Legislative Assembly reported in Vol. VI, 
No. 14, 10th September 1925, and further to the speech of Sir Willoughby 
Carey, in the Legislative Assembly made on behalf of the paper mills in India 
reported in the same volume, assuring the paper trade and the newspaper 
that it was not the intention of the Government of India-to impose any protec- 
tive duties on newsprint. 


I would point out that since the report of the Tariff Board was issued in 
1925, prices for newsprint have further declined. The present price for 
newsprint in sheets 50 grammes per sq. metre is £15-10 per ton c.i.f based 
on payment by credit of 75 days and the price for ‘‘ glazed mechanical ’’ is 
£16-10 per ton c.i.f. based on similar terms. The prices of the same in reels 
would be cheaper by another 25s. per ton. This grade of the paper is as 
already recognized by the Board in its report can never be supplied by the 
Indian mills and does not compete with any Indian paper supplied by the 
Indian mills and any increase therefore in the protection duties would not 
help the Indian mills but will unnecessarily throw burden on the consumer. 
At the present tariff valuation, the customs duties work out about 22} per 
cent., and the landed cost of the paper including duty will work out 1 anna 
10 pies per lb. for unglazed, and 1 anna 11 pies for glazed mechanical. If 
the interpretation is put in the law as is sought to be done by the issue of 
the revised Ruling No. 1 of February 1927, the incidence of taxation on 
the consumer will be 66 per cent. on the paper which the Indian mills do 
not hope to supply and against which they do not seek any protection. Since 
the intention of everybody concerned in this matter is clear it would be use- 
less for my Association to further labour this point. 


It will be remembered that the Tariff Board was inclined to exempt 
several other grades of papers from the protective duties which did not enter 
into competition with the Indian manufacturer, and the c.i.f. prices of which 
were between £18 and £22 per ton, such as unglazed news, white and coloured, 
and glazed news, white and coloured. The representatives of the Indian 
mills also agreed that the exemption should extend to all papers containin 
more than a certain percentage of mechanical wood pulp. As a result o 
these negotiations the Tariff Board laid down the principles for exemption of . 
certain papers as shown in paragraphs 149 and 150 of the report. 


The Board accordingly ruled that ‘‘all papers containing not less than 
65 per cent. of the mechanical wood pulp should remain subject to the pre- 
sent rates of duty,’? but it was not made clear whether this percentage of 
mechanical wood pulp should be calculated on the fibre contents of the paper 
or on the total weight of the paper. Up to February 1927 the interpreta- 
tion on the law was put in the same spirit in which the recommendations 
were made by the Tariff Board, namely that all grades of papers which like 
news containing more than 65 per cent. mechanical pulp should be exempted 
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from the protective specific duty df one anna per lb., still early this year a 
first interpretation was put on the Act at the instigation of the Indian mills 
with the result that huge consignments of unglazed news, white and coloured, 
as also glazed news, white and coloured, have been charged at the specific 
duty of one anna per lb., which, Sir, you will admit, was not the intention 
of the Taviff Board. We cannot understand, what could have prompted this 
move by the Indian mills, for owing to the fall in prices on the Continent, 
whatever reasons they had at one time for protection against grades like 
news containing more than 65 per cent. mechanical wood pulp have fallen to 
the ground. Bélow is a list of the grades of papers containing more than 
65 per cent. mechanical wood pulp and the comparative prices of the same. 


1925 1927 

£ os. ad, £ ss. ad. 
Unglazed news 50 Gr. . ; . ‘ . 1 0 O 1510 0 c.f. 
Glazed news 50 Gr... . ; : . 19 0 0 1610 O. e.i.Ff. 
Unglazed coloured badami news 50 Gr. . 22 O O 18 0 0 «@i.f. 
Glazed coloured news 50 Gr... : . 2110 0 20 0 0 @.i.f. 


This new interpretation of the Act has resulted in heavy losses to the im- 
porters, whose calculations have fallen to the ground and you are no doubt 
aware that this matter was raised by Colonel Crawford in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 10th March 1927. My Association would feel grateful if an 
early amendment of the Act 15 undertaken as promised by the Hon’ble 
Commerce Member, Sir Charles Innes, in the Legislative Assembly as reported 
in Vol. IX, No. 33 of 10th March 1927. 

The percentage of mechanical wood pulp should be calculated on the fibre 
contents of the paper as hitherto and not on the total weight of the paper 
which include several other auxiliary materials besides the wood pulp. The 
amendment ot the law would accordingly enable the importers to continue 
to import newsprint as before without any difficulty. 

Further, my Association would strongly bring to your notice the unsatis- 
factory nature of the chemical analysis of the paper us recommended by the 
Tariff Board in paragraph 150. It was recognized by the Board that it was 
most dificult to ascertain by tests the percentage of mechanical wood pulp 
contained in a paper, but nevertheless the suggestion was made in the hope 
that the difficulties would be overcome. 

The experience of the last 22 months has given the disappointing results. 
and my Association can say it from knowledge, that the mechanical wood 
pulp contained in a certain paper hag been differently reported by the 
Chemical Analyser at different ports. One of the Member of my Association 
contracted for 100 tons of glazed coloured news containing more than 65 per 
cent. of mechunical wood pulp and shipments were made at different periods. 
at the ports of Karachi, Bombay and Madras. With each shipment a certi- 
ficate from the Mill was attached, attested by the British Chamber of Com- 
merce mentioning the percentage of mechanical wood pulp. The Chemical 
Analyser at Karachi has invariably reported this paper to contain less than 
65 per cent. mechanical wood pulp and specific duty of one anna per Ib. has. 
been charged, while the Madras Chemical Analyser has always reported the 
same paper to contain more than 65 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp, 
- and that so in spite of the Revised Ruling No. 1 of 1927. The Bombay 
Chemical Analyser has made varying reports on the same paper. One of the 
shipment has boven reported to contain less than 65 per cent. mechanical 
wood pulp whilst snother one of the same paper has been reported to contain 
more than 65 per cent. mechanical wood pulp between February 1927 and to 
date. , 

The Board can well realise the unsatisfactory effect of these reports on 
the market conditions and: the unnecessary disturbance caused to merchants. 
Further the procedure adopted in completing the bills-of-entry for papers 
requiring determination of mechanical wood pulp is followed differently at 
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the ports of Karachi, Bombay and Madras. Hitherto bill-of-entry at the 
ports of Karachi and Madras for such papers have been completed on pay- 
ment of provisional duty of one anna per ib., pending the report of the 
Chemical Analyser, which takes 10 days at least each case, with the result 
that the importer knows within « few days the decision of the Chemical 
Analyser on his sample. This procedure of collecting provisional duty is a 
great nardship on the importers as lot of money gets locked up in the cash 
security with the Government whick it takes several months to get a refund 
of. In Bombay the bill-of-entry for similar papers, requiring determination 
of mechanical wood pulp, are completed on payment of their Tariff Scheduled 
duty whereby importers are saved the locking up of huge sums of money, 
and in case of unfavourable report by the Chemical Analyser, the Customs 
Authorities demand payment of the short duty. But in these cases the re- 
port ot the Chemical Analyser takes 6 to 8 weeks with the result that the 
importers never know what to de. A number of Members of my Associa- 
tion have received notices from the Customs Authorities about short levy as 
much as 6 weeks after the clearing of consignments during which time the 
goods have been practically disposed of with cost based at the rate of duty 
actually collected at the time of clearing. My Association is of opinion that 
botH these procedures adopted are most objectionable as a great amount of 
uncertainty is thrown in the business. 

Considering the nature of difficulties involved, my Association is of opinion 
that the chemical] tests by the Cuemical Analyser should henceforth be done 
away with as suggested by the Koard in paragraph 150 of the report, and 
for the reasons that it is not a satisfactory one. We would refer you to the 
Chemical Analyser of Bombay on this matter. A certificate of the supplier 
on each consignment should be accepted as final unless the Customs Authori- 
ties have strong reasons to believe otherwise. 

In view of the above, my Association would suggest the following change 
in the Tariff Schedule for favourable consideration by the Board. 


Printing paper, white or coloured. 

All sorts containing less than 65 per cent. mechanical wood pulp of the 
fibre contents but excluding Chrome, Marble, Flint, Poster and Stereo :— 
Specific one anna per lb. | 

Paper containing not less than 65 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp of 
the fibre contents. Tariff Valuation 15 per cent. Rs. 0-2-3. 

In conclusion my Association hopes that this representation will be consi- 
dered in the light of the Report of the Tariff Board already made on the 
subject and recommend fresh legislation to the Government of India in accord- 
ance with the conclusions already agreed upon. 





Messrs. J. B. Advani & Co., Ltd., Karachi. 


Representation, dated the 10th June 1927. 


In response to the Government of India communiqué regarding import 
duty on all kinds of paper containing more than 65 per cent. mechanical wood 
pulp, we beg to submit ou. views on the subject matter. 

We are importers of all kinds of paper. We have our offices at Karachi, 
Bombay, Madras and Lahore. We also import different kinds of paper con- 
‘taining more than 65 per cent. mechanical wood pulp, such as unglazed and 
glazed white news-printings, unglazed badam1 printings, glazed coloured print- 
ings and cheap cover papers. 

As suggested in your report on the protection of Bamboo Pulp and Paper 
Industries, we have been getting certificates from the Mills and Export Houses, 
as the case may be, regarding the percentage of mechanical wood pulp; in some 
cases all such certificates were endorsed by the Chambers of Commerce of the 
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country of origin and even then the paper had been submitted by the Customs. 
Department to the Chemical Analyser for his report. In all cases without 
exception, the paper had been found to contain more than 65 per cent. as had 
been certified. In February 1927, Government of India on the advice of Legal 
experts issued fresh orders that only such paper as contained more than 65 
per cent. mechanical wood pulp of the gross weight of paper and not of the 
fibre contents, will be exempted from the protective duties of one anna per lb. 
The result has been that there has been no uniformity of assessment of duty 
on such kinds of paper. Some consignments have paid duty at 15 per cent. of 
the Scheduled rate and! others have paid one anna per lb. or three times the 
duty paid by the former. This has paralysed the trade considerably. Paper 
merchants have suffered heavily. Karachi merchants have lost their custom 
in Sind and the Punjab, as the consumers found it cheaper to get paper from 
Bombay in spite of heavy freight rate. 

In order that all such kinds of paper may pay uniform rate of duty at all 
ports, we respectfully suggest that the percentage of mechanical wood pulp 
should be 65 per cent. of the fibre, as was done prior to the issue of recent 
Government orders. It will save lot of worry and expense to the Customs 
Authorities if all unglazed and glazed news-printings, white or coloured, are 
assessed at 15 per cent. of the Scheduled rate of Re. 0-2-3 per lb. without 
subjecting the paper to chemical analysis. The Appraisers in charge may only 
send for chemical analysis such paper as in their opinion appears to be 
woodfree. They would also be able to know if the paper has been correctly 
invoiced, for, news-printings white or coloured, range in price from £16 to £22 
per ton c.i.f. Indian ports. 

We have suggested that chemical analysis of paper containing a good per- 
centage of mechanical wood pulp be done away with, because Paper Experts 
are of opinion that ‘‘ the determination of the amount of mechanical wood pulp 
present in paper is a matter of some difficulty. With considerable care and 
experience and examination of the sufficient number of slides, a very fair 
approximate estimation may be obtained in the usual way by microscopic 
valuation.’? They further add that ‘‘ it is very difficult to make an accurate 
computation of the proportion by weight and to prepare slides representing 
average samples of the paper.”’ 

Tt will be seen that a Chemical Analyser will have to prepare a good number 
of slides from each sample of paper before he can get an approximate result. 
It means lot of time is required for the chemical examination of each consign- 
ment and even then the result will be approximate. With such results there 
will be possibilities of some of importers suffering. Besides it will mean un- 
certain conditions of trade, one dealer may have to pay duty at the rate of 
4 pies and the other at one anna per |b. 

Before closing we may be permitted to add that owing to the chemical test, 
importers of paper have to store the paper in their warehouses pending the 
report to the chemical analyser. It means loss of interest not to include ware- 
housing charges. 

In case the Tariff Board recommends retention of chemical test, we beg to 
suggest that some sliding scale of duties may be imposed as under :— 

All paper containing more than 65 per cent. mechanical wood pulp 15 
per cent. off the Scheduled rate. 

All paper containing more than 60 per cent. and less than 65 per cent.. 
mechanical wood pulp 173 per cent. off the Scheduled rate. 

All paper containing more than 55 per cent. and less than 60 per cent. 
mechanical wood pulp 20 per cent. off the Scheduled rate. 

All paper containing more than 50 per cent. and less than 55 per cent.. 
mechanical wood pulp 25 per cent. off the Scheduled rate. 

All paper gontaining less than 50 per cent. may be charged for at one 
anna per lb. 

__If a sliding scale like the above is adopted, there will not bea such wide 
differences in duty and the importers will not suffer so much. . 


(i 


In conclusion, we beg to enclose copy from a Text Book on Paper Making.,. 
showing how difficult it is to analyse the paper quantitating. 


Wood (Mechanical).—Mechanical wood pulp may be recognised by a peculiar 
configuration of the torn ends of the fibres, and from the fact that the fibres are 
rarely separated, but are generally more or less agglomerated (see Plate V). 
Pulp from coniferae of course shows the pitted vessels already referred to. 
They are usually more distinct than in ‘‘chemical’’ wood pulp. Occasionally. 
fragments are to be met with connected together with portions of the medullary 
rays. 

The microscopical examination of a paper is a matter of very great diffi- 
culty, and one requiring much practice, The student is recommended to study 
closely for himself the microscopical features of pulps obtained from authentic 
specimens. 


A fair measurement of the relative proportion of the various fibres present 
in a paper can be obtained from a careful microscopical examination. 


The degree of accuracy obtainable depends first upon the kind of mixture 
under examination, and secondly, upon the experience of the observer. 


In examination the paper under the microscope, it should be observed 
whether the fibres appear as fragments, or whether they consist of whole cells 
in which the natural ends are preserved. 


For the chemical identification of the fibres in writing and printing papers, 
the most useful reactions are those with aniline sulphate solution. The fibres 
(celluloses) of the rag and wood groups give no reaction, but straw and esparto 
celluloses and mechanical wood pulp can be identified by its means. The 
authors have found that when a paper containing straw or esparto is treated 
for some time with a boiling 1 per cent. solution of aniline sulphate, a red 
colour is produced. Esparto gives the reaction with greater intensity than 
straw. In this way, the presence of a very small quantity of these pulps- 
can be detected with certainty. 


Mechanical wood pulp, when treated with a solution of aniline sulphate, 
develops, even in the cold, a deep yellow colour. If a paper containing 
mechanical wood pulp so treated be examined under the microscope, the frag- 
ments of wood will be found to be deeply stained, whereas the other fibres 
remain colourless, or nearly so. Jt must be borne in mind that cellulose 
obtained from lignified fibres, if the boiling and bleaching processes have not 
been carried sufficiently far, will give with aniline sulphate a more or less 
intense vellow coloration. 
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Quantitative estimation of mechanical wood pulp. 


The determination of the amount of mechanical wooa pulp present in a 
paper is sometimes a matter of some importance, also of some difficulty. With: 
considerable care and experience and examination of a sufficient number of 
slides, a very fair approximate estimation may be obtained in the usual way 
by microscopic valuation. Owing to the small and variable size of the particles 
of mechanical wood, however, it is very difficult to make an accurate computa- 


tion of the proportions by weight, and to prepare slides representing average 
samples of the paper. 


A colorimetric estinration based on the phloroglucinol reaction in certain 
cases may afford excellent results. For this purpose a series of standard sheets 
made by hand from mixtures of known proportions of mechanica! and sulphite 
pulps is necessary. Each mixture should be prepared in sheets of various 
thicknesses and the sample to be analysed must be compared only with standard 
sheets of approximately the same substance. Small portions of standard 
sheets and the samples under examination are steeped together in a solution 
of phloroglucinol in hydrochloric acid (see reagent below), and the intensity of 
the colour produced is compared. It is important that the phloroglucinol 
reagent be employed in excess; when it is merely dropped or spotted on the 
papers to be tested, it serves only as a qualitative test and the intensity of the- 
colour bears little relation to the proportion of the mechanical wood present. 
The method of colorimetric comparison, though fairly satisfactory for  the- 
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estimation of small proportions of mechanical wood pulp, diminishes in accu- 
racy as the proportions increase, and in the case of papers containing over 50 
per cent. of mechanical, the colours are so deep that small differences in 
intensity are very difficult to estimate. In important cases, some less sub- 
jective method of analysis is required, and for this purpose the authors have 
devised the chemical titration process ‘described below. Though somewhat too 
tedious for every day purposes, this method has been approved by several 
independent observers as the most accurate means vet proposed for the quanti- 
tative estimation of mechanical pulp in papers free from other lignified fibres. 





“” 


Messrs. H. E. Haveliwala and Brothers, Bombay 


Representation, dated 1st July 1927. 


_ Enclosed please find a copy of a letter addressed to the Collector of 
Customs, which speaks for itself. 

You are requested to put our case before the Board and give it the full 
consideration it deserves and-remove the complications involved. 


_ eed 
ee aoe ere serene 


Copy of letter No. 5/746, dated 29th June 1927, from H. KH. Haveliwala and 
Brothers, Bombay, to the Collector of Customs, Bombay. 


Re: 20 bales marked HEH No. 1/20, Coloured Rough Printing paper, 

ex S.$. ‘‘ Cracovia’’ | 

This is to draw your attention to our letter No. 5/739 of 14th instant. 

From the following facts, you will please see that the present market 
price of this class of paper does not include duty of an anna a |b. 

(1) You can very well see that the goods have been invoiced at £31 per 
ton FBH, 7.e., Ls. 114d. or say Ks. 1-4-11 per ream of 7 Ibs., invoice weight. 
(2) Duty at an anna a Jb. will be"Re. 0-7-11 per ream, Customs weight. 

(3) Manifest, wharfage, exantination, cart coolie hire, cart loading and 
unloading, tramfares, opening and packing of bales, agency commission and 
‘sundries amount te Rs. 49-14-0 tor 960 reams which comes to Re. 0-0-10 per 
ream. 

(4) From the above three items, you wil] please see that our cost price 
per ream comes io Re. 1-12-10} paid hard cash. 

(5) The present market price of this paper for this quantity is no better 
‘than Re. 1-8-0.per ream, less 3} per cent. (2 per cent. discount, 14 per cent. 
interest for 2 months time allowed to buyers), that is, the net market price 
‘comes to Re. 1-7-7} per ream. 

(6) 1f we were to sell: paying you duty at an anna a lb. we loose As. 5-3 
‘per ream, that too without consideration of interest for delayed poyments 
‘by customers and unforeseen losses. 

(7) Thus, you will please understand that when we ‘indented for these goods 
it was never contemplated by us or by any other paper merchants of Bombay 
that we will have ta pay at the enhanced rate as is now proposed to be taken 
by you. . 

It is general practice with big merchants to make forward sales as soon 
-as Invoices are in their hands and they, never having thought of being re- 
quired to pay duty at a higher rate than 15 per cent. on As. 2-3 per lb. 
tariff value, made contracts at the current market price. Now they were to 

pay duty at a higher rate, they will have to suffer a severe loss. 

- Qur invoice is certified by Messrs. J. Jacobi and Company, Limited, 
Hamburg, who have consigned the goods to us that the paper invoiced con- 
‘tains more than 65 per cent. mechanical wood pulp. Thus it is clear that 
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the paper was to be passed by the Customs under a lower rate of duty for 
the market price would not permit duty at a higher rate. 

Under the circumstances, Dear Sir, we request you to be kind enough 
to refund us the’excess amount of duty paid by us at an early date. 





The Titaghur Paper Mills Company, Limited, The Bengal Paper 
Mills Company, Limited, and India Paper Pulp Company, 
- Limited. 
Representation, dated 9th June 1927. 


In response to the public announcement on May the 20th, 1927, to the 
effect that Government have ordered a re-enquiry into the position of news- 
print in the Tariff schedule, we have the honour to submit our statement 
of evidence in this connection as follows. 


We do not think that there has ever beer any doubt in the minds of 
any of the members of the original Tariff Board or of the Paper Mills which 
applied for protection with regard to the manner in which the percentage of 
mechanical wood pulp in news-print was to be calculated for the purpose 
of assessing duty. In order to lay our opinion before vou we do not think 
we can do _ better than to quote «a letter which was addressed by the 
Indian Paper Mills to the Secretary to the Government of India, Finance 
Department (Central Revenue), Delhi, on the 28th December 1926, which 
was as follows :— 

‘*'We have the honour to draw your attention to the attached copies 
of the telegram sent by us to the Central Board of Revenue on 28th August 
1926, and to the letter in reply from the Secretary, Central Board of 
Revenue, C. No. 841-Cus., dated 31st August 1926. 


In this letter the Central Board of Revenue adheres to the position taken 
up in Customs Ruling No. 9 of 1926 of the Central Board of Revenue 
whereby the percentage of mechanical wood pulp in paper is to be calcu- 
lated on the total net fibre content of the paper and not on the total content 
of the paper as a whole, that is the fibre plus the other constituents such 
as China clay and size which go to make up finished paper. 

In order to make our position clear we would briefly recapitulate the 
events which led up to the recommendation of the Tariff Board and to | 
the grant of a measure of protection being given to the paper manufactur- 
ing industry in India. 

The claim to protection and the written and oral evidence in support 
of it submitted by the different paper mills in India has been printed and 
published by the Government of India and we shall take the opportunity. 
of referring to the printed evidence at a later stage in this letter. 

Originally our application for protection included all kinds of paper 
without any discrimination or exemption, but at the instance of the Tariff 
Board it was decided to exempt news-printing paper from the protective 
tariff as it was agreed that mechanical wood pulp was not being manufac- 
tured in India and that it was therefore almost impossible to compete with 
foreign manufacturers who make cheap news-printings from mechanical wood 
pulp. We suggested a system of licenses to allow newspapers to import 
their supplies of news-printing at the old rate of duty but eventually agreed 
to the exemption of paper containing more than a certain percentage of 
wood pulp (Report of Tariff Board on paper and pulp industries, pages 11 
and 12, paragraphs 17 to 19). In this connection we also draw your atten- 
tion to the letter, dated 30th August 1924, addressed to the Tariff Board 
(Evidence Vol. I, page 502). 

In all the discussions regarding the exemption of true or standard news- 
print from the new duty the whole idea was to give special facilities for 
the importation of the cheap qualities of paper required entirely fer the 
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printing of newspapers and it was never suggested at any time that pro- 
vision was to be made to import cheaper forms of paper to be used for 
general printing purposes under the same exemption clause in the Tariff. - 
We would refer you here to Paper and Pulp Industries Evidence, Vol. I, 
page 419, paragraph 8 et seq and also to the evidence of the Controller 
of Stationery, Mr. Ascoli, on Evidence Vol. II, pages 504 and 508. 


Eventually the Tariff Board made their recommendation exempting 
“ printing paper, glazed and unglazed, containing not less than 65 per cent. 
of mechanical wood pulp’ from the operation of the new tariff of 1 anna 
-per lb. The note on the proposed section of the Tariff Schedule submitted 
by the Tariff Board reads, with reference to this exemption, as follows :— 


‘The existing duties of news-print are retained where the paper con- 
tains not less than 65 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp. It 
has been considered preferable to avoid using the terms ‘ news’ 
in the schedule. The sole criterion to determine whether a 
particular kind of printing paper ought to pay the lower rate 
of duty is the percentage of mechanical wood pulp it contains 
and the purpose for which it may be used is irrelevant.’ 


With regard to the last sentence in the paragraph of this note, we 
have to repeat that all along the whole subject of exemption of this quality 
of paper was investigated purely with regard to the use of it by news- 
papers and Indian Mills were prepared to agree to the exemption ‘ until 
such time as we can see whaf effect such differentiating may have on the 
paper trade generally’ (see Tariff Board Report, Chapter II, paragraphs 
18 and 19). | 


Some months ago we raised the question of the method of ascertaining the 
percentage of mechanical wood pulp in paper which claim exemption from 
the new tariff with the Customs Department as a result of which the Central 
Board of Revenue issued the ruling to which we refer at the beginning of 
this letter. We have no information as to how the Central Board of 
Revenue ascertained the trade practice to which the Secretary, Central 
Board of Revenue, refers in his letter No. C. 841-Cus., 26, dated 3lst August 
1926, copy of which is attached. Our experience is that the trade practice 
is by no means clear and it depends considerably on whether the opinion 
.a8s to the trade practice is given by the chemist who is dealing with paper 
from an analytical point of view, by a paper manufacturer who is maknig 
up his furnish for a specific type of paper, oreby a buyer who specifies a 
eertain quality of paper containing definite proportions of certain fibres. 
We ourselves have made enquiries in England and find that whereas several 
of the large paper mills and also Messrs. Sindall and Bacon, the well known 
paper trade chemists, state that the percentage is calculated on the ‘ fibre 
to fibre’ basis, two very well known Jarge users of and dealers in paper in 
England, the Drayton Paper Works and the Vale Paper Works advise us 
that the generally accepted method is that a 65 per cent. mechanical pulp 
paper would mean 65 per cent. of the whole furnish. We give below for 
your information the reply received from the Vale Paper Company. 


‘Tf.a mill offers us a paper with a declaration that it contained 65 
per cent. of mechanical pulp, we should consider that the 
percentage was 65 per cent. of the whole furnish of the pafier. 
In other words it may contain 65 per cent. of mechanical 30 
per cent. of cellulose, and 5 per cent. of loading. We do not 
make this statement as an authoritative ruling, but it would 
certainly be our understanding.’ 


“Commenting on the ruling of the Central Board of Revenue, one of 
the English Paper Trade Journals recently remarked that it was a curious 
thing that definite rulings on such important paper trade questions had 
never yet beet! laid down and that it would be of great assistance to the 
trade if clear definitions of customs and practices in the paper trade were 
produced. The Journal observed ‘ We at any rate have not succeeded so 
far in finding an official definition of the quantitative fibre content of 
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paper ..... The Chemists’ definition of fibrous content would be very 
different from a Mill Manager’s specification and would be concerned with 
the constitution of 100 per cent. product including all factors.’ We submit, 
therefore, that as the generally accepted method is by no means clear the 
whole question cam be reasonably settled only in the light of the intention 
of the Tariff Board when making the recommendation. From paragraph 9 
we would draw your attention to the recent call for tenders by the Govern- 
ment of India, Central Stationery and Stamp Office, in which a quality 
of paper containing 25 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp is asked for. 
in arriving at the percentage, the department distinctly states ‘ this per- 
centage to be calculated on the total furnish and not on the fibre only.’ 
In passing, we do not know if the Controller of Printing, Stationery, was 
consulted as to his opinion when the recent ruling was made. 


With a view to demonstrate to you the considerable differences that 
occur between the two methods of calculation, we give below the following 
examples : — 


Calculation based on .the entire contents of the paper including China clay 


and size. 
Per cent. 
Mechanical wood pulp . ; : ; : ‘ . 87 
Sulphite . . ; ; : : : : ; . 28 
Loading. : : : : . . : . 1d 
100 





The paper containing the above contents should under our contention 
pay customs duty at the rate of 1 anna per Ib. When, however, the calcu- 
lation is based on the nett fibre contents only, as accepted now by the 
Customs authorities, the following alterations in percentage occur. 


Eliminating the loading contents of the paper, there remains a nett fibre 
content of 85 per cent., which represents the 100 per cent. of material 
accepted by the Customs authorities on which percentages of raw material 


are secured, ‘ ; 
The following differences on percentages therefore take place : — 
A B 
57 per cent. mechanical wood pulp changes to . 67 per cent. 
28 per cent. Sulphate wood pulp changes to : 33 3s 


100_—SCé=é«,, 


From the above you will note that the vital difference that takes place 
simply on account of the different methods of calculation. The quality 
of the paper is the same, but example A should pay a customs duty of 1 
anna per lb. whereas what actually at present takes place as shown in 
example B is that the paper comes into the country on the lower basis of 
customs duty, viz., 15 per cent. ad valorem. In other words, example A 
pays duty at the rate of Rs. 140 per ton whereas example B pays duty of 
approximately Rs. 52 per ton, a difference of Rs. 87-8-0 per ton in favour 
of the importer. 


The above indicates the serious injury that is at present being dong 
to the Paper Industry of India and one we are sure was never anticipa 
when the Legislative Assembly confirmed the Tariff Board’s recommenda- 
tion for protection. We need hardly draw your attention to the considerable 
loss in revenue to the country that is taking place owing to the present 
method of calculation being adopted. 


The evidence to which we have already drawn your attention will show 
that originally we considered that the percentage should be fixed at 70 
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per cent. but the Tariff Board decided to fix it at 65 per cent. in order to 
allow for possible errors in analysis although we pointed out at the time 
that there would be considerable danger in fixing the percentage at such 
a low figure. The reply of the President was to this effect :— 


‘Qnce you make the tariff, people may set their ingenuity to work. 
If they do that it must be dealt with as occasion arises. All 
you can attempt at the outset is to safeguard against things 
that are likely to happen.’ 


We also refer you to Evidence Vol. LI, pages 14, 71 and 72. 


We submit that when the Tariff Board fixed the percentage of mechanical 
wood pulp at 65 per cent. they definitely intended the percentage to apply 
to the paper as a whole, that is including the whole furnish, fibre, clay, etc. 
In proof of this we draw your attention to the discussion as recorded on 
page 508, Evidence Vol. II reading as follows :— 

‘Mr. Guvucala.—-How much do you allow for loading ? 

Mr. Ascoli.—The maximum we allow is 15 per cent. of a printing paper, 
but in the case of writing it is still less, viz., 74 per cent.; typewriting 
paper 5 per cent.; duplicating paper 2 per cent.; blotting paper nil (as a 
matter of fact we do allow some) and Manilla paper 8 per cent. 

Mr. Ginivala,—You do not mean to say that the ash contents represent 
only the loading of the paper ? 

Mr, Ascolii—!f am not a chemist but I believe the whole of the residue 
is mineral. 

Mr. Ginwala,— Are other things entirely burnt out? 

Mr, Aseolii—In any case they form a very small remnant. The chief 
thing in loading is China clay and too much loading we attempt to stop. 


President.—I_ have no doubt that in these percentages allowances are 
made for so much of the fibre as will appear in the ash. That will always 
be taken into account when the percentages are fixed. 

Mr. Ascoli.i—Yes. In the case of blotting paper, for instance, in which 
nd loading is allowed when vou hurn it, vou are bound to get some ash 
content. . 

We have now to bring to your notice that already paper which we 
considered should not be exempt from the operation of the new protective 
tariff is being imported into this country and is competing against our 
ordinary lines of white printing. This paper is not being used for printing 
newspapers but in substitution of our ordinary qualities of white printing 
and instead of the usual tmported qualities of sulphite papers. Import 
figures for the year ending 3rd September 1926. show that the imports of 
news-printing were 5,000 tons in excess of the quantity imported for the 
year prevoius while the imports of sulphite printings, that is chemical wood 
printings. show a decrease. It is evident from this that the demand is 
gradually being transferred from the sulphite and other chemical fibre 
printings to printing containing just sufficient mechanical wood furnish to 
avoid the new tariff under the recent Customs ruling. We are forced to 
the conclusion that unless the ruling is altered the demand will continue 
to increase and will thus vitiate the whole purpose and intention of the 
Protection Act. We would therefore ask that the whole subject referred 
to in this letter, may be reviewed, and we would suggset that an early 
opportunity be given to the representatives of the Paper Manufacturing 
Industry of India to discuss the matter personally with those responsible 
for the issue of the Customs Ruling No. 9 of 1926, with a view to securing 
a modification of the same on the lines suggested in this communication.”’ 

It is difficult to understand why any complaint should have been made 
against Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927 of the Government of India, which 
laid down that ‘the percentage of mechanical pulp must be applied to the 
total weight of the paper and not merely to its fibre contents or part of 
the paper only. We think we have made it clear in our above letter, -as 
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you will yourself be able to see from a perusal of the evidence recorded by 
the original Tariff Board, that it was the intention of Government to allow 
news-printing paper of a particular quality to come in free of any protec- 
tive duty solely in the interests of the newspapers themselves and not in 
the interests of any class of consumers. We have analysed in our laboratories 
samples of the quality of paper as has been used both by the Englishman and 
oe. ae for their recent issues, and the results of these analyses is 
as follows :— 


(1) ‘f Bnglishman ” sample. 


Per cent. 
Mechanical wood pulp . : : : : : . 816 
Chemical . : : : ; ; ; ‘ : . 144 
Ash (26 fibre ash) 2. 2. wwe 

(2) ‘‘ Statesman *’ sample, 

Mechanical wood pulp. ' : : . 87 
Chemical F ; ; ; ; . 33 
Ash (fibre) : : . : ; : ; ; 2 weiss 


It will be seen in both of these cases that the quality of paper at present 
being used by these two important newspapers enables them to import 
their requirements under the Customs ruling above referred to without 
incurring for themselves any additional duty. In the case of the Englishman 
it will be observed that the percentage of mechanical is very high and 
allows of a considerable margin of error to them. It is probable that the 
question now raised by the importers would never have entered their minds 
had the authorities in the beginning made suitable enquiries as to what 
the real intentions of the Tariff Board were and sought the opinion of 
local manufacturers as to what the real trade practice was with regard to 
the calculation of the percentage of mechanical fibre in paper when a 
definite percentage is specified in a sale contract. 


When it is considered that it is possible for a news-printing to contain 
as much as about 20 per cent. of China clay it will at once he recognized 
that such a large proportion of the weight of the paper cannot be ignored 
when analysing it for its quality. As a matter of fact China clay in some 
respects plays a part almost as important as that of sulphite or chemical 
pulp as regards the quality of a news-printing as it materially assists in 
giving the paper a good appearance. If it were laid down that the mecha- 
nical wood contents of a news-printing were to be calculated only on the 
fibre to fibre basis, 1t would obviously pay the dealer or importer to ask the 
mill to put a large percentage of loading into the furnish as this would 
enable him to keep the percentage of mechanical wood down considerably 
as regards the whole weight of the paper and yet allow him to be within 
the limits laid down for the exemption of sews-printing from the protective 
duty. A reference to the chemical examination department of the Customs 
would no doubt elicit confirmation of the fact that it is possible for news- 
printing to contain so much loading as we have suggested above. 


We cannot stress too strongly the facts brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment in the last paragraph of our letter above referred to with regard 
‘to the increased importations of news-printing for the year ending 3rd 
September 1926, as compare with previous years. This excess amounted to 
no less than five thousand tons and we are of opinion that most of this 
would never have come in had the paper to be calculated on the basis as 
now laid down by Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927 referred to above. This 
paper has no doubt displaced an equal quantity of paper which would other- 
wise have fallen to the local mills to manufacture and this was one of the 
things which the Tariff Board were particularly anxious to guard against 
in their report. . 

- We should like here to quote the evidence of the Calcutta Paper Traders 
“Association on which much importance was placed by the Tariff Board as 
can he seen by a reference to paragraph 25 of the report. hoa 


is 
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The particular evidence which we wish to refer to is as follows: — 


‘‘ There is another danger before us to which we cannot refrain from 
referring; we mean the danger of the market being flooded 
with part mechanical papers or briefly P. M. (part mechanical) 
papers. At present too great importation of these papers is 
checked by the fact that the dealers fear to handle this line 
freely owing to deterioration if kept in stock for some time. 
But when on account of extra duty, coupled with fall in ex- 
change (meaning in total about 50 per cent. enhancement), the 
purchaseable limit of the consumers for good quality papers is 
exceeded and when dealers find that their stock of part mecha- 
nical papers has chance, owing to increased demand, to be 
quickly disposed of, the importation of part mechanical papers 
in increasing volume is sure to follow, with injurious effects 
to the community as has been acknowledged by all. The 
Continental makers have a knack of manufacturing these part 
mechanical papers so as to make them appear like a higher 
grade paper, which may mislead even those who are supposed 
to know something about paper, not to speak of ordinary con- 
sumers. The result of this invasion of part mechanical papers 
(if it so happens) in the text books, blank books, forms and 
office stationery affords grounds for very serious consideration. 


The thrifty parent who by dint of stinting and starving saves a bit 
of money to give his children a modicum of education, will be 
hard hit to find extra money for too frequent renewals of 
text books, etc., the provision for which at present is no in- 
significant burden on- his slender resources. The publisher will 
find his stock deteriorates even before the full quantity is sold. 
We think we need not pursue the matter any further.’’ 


This evidence is valuable because it comes from the other side, i.e., from 
the wholesale dealers, who were, in their own interests mainly opposed to 


protection for the paper industry. 

The small extra quantity of chemical wood pulp along with the China 
clay (loading) which they were able to put into the paper under the original 
Customs ruling enabled the manufacturer to turn out a paper which was 
good in appearance although not satisfactory in lasting qualities. It there- 
fore was on account of its price and appearance a very saleable article and 
proved a strong competitor against country-made papers, For your exa- 
mination so that you can fully appreciate the information we pass on to 
you in this respect we are enclosing samples of papers which under the 
original ruling could come in free of the protective duty and compete with 
our qualities of paper. Also we enclose samples of our own paper to com- 
pare them with. You will observe that the “get up’’ or the appearance 
of the imported paper is quite good in some cases, but real quality as 
regards strength and durability is absent. In any other industry the article 


would be referred to as a fake. | 

To support what we have-said we should like to quote again from the 
evidence of the Calcutta Paper Traders Association on page 185 of Vol. II 
on which Mr. Halder on behalf of the Association states as follows :—‘“‘ I have 


aper ready in hand mixed with mechanical pulp and another which 


got a p There is every chance of customers being 


is pure (hands in two samples). 
misled.”’ 

Throughout the evidence all the newspapers which appeared before the 
Tariff Board gave information to the effect that manufacturers of their 
supplies had’ reported that the.paper they were using contained at least 
70 per cent. of mechanical wood, and they all agreed without exception 
to the percentage of mechanical contents in a paper being fixed at this 
proportion as the dividing line between news-printing and ordinary printing 


papers. 
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To show you that we are not expecting Indian newspapers to use & 
cheaper quality of paper than is employed in other parts of the world for 
newspaper work, we should like to quote the percentages of mechanical 
wood plup (based on the whole weight of the paper) contained in the 
qualities of paper used by some of the leading Home journals as follows : — 


1. ‘‘The Daily Mail”. . 72 per cent. 

2. ‘‘ Manchester Guardian’? . 74 es 

3. ‘‘ The Observer ”’ : . 76 — 

4. ‘The Sunday Pictorial’? . 67 per cent. (and 11 per cent. ash), 
5. “The Times’. : . Fe 


3) 


Some newspapers will no doubt suggest that they require a superior 
quality of paper because they reproduce a large number of illustrations, 
and it is purposely because we anticipate this that we have been careful 
to include the profusely illustrated ‘‘ Sunday Pictorial ’’ in the above list. 
This you will observe contains 67 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp and 
therefore it should be possible for them to use a similar quality, especially 
as their illustrations are comparatively fewer. 


We think you will agree from your perusal of the whole of the evidence 
of the Tariff Board sittings that it was in the minds of the Tariff Board +o 
protect newspapers only in the exclusion of news-print from the protective 
tariff schedule, and therefore we submit that if papers containing such 
a high percentage of mechanical wood are good enough for such important 
newspapers as above referred to, thev should be good enough for Indian 
journals which cannot be said yet to have reached the same standard of 
production. Therefore the Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927 should be allowed 
to remain as it is. 


If the Board would like to see them we can produce copies of the actual 
newspapers above referred to on which we have carried out our analyses, 
and the Board can further, if they chose, have analyses of the same paper 
carried out by any other paper mill chemist for their own satisfaction and 
confirmation of our figures, Our figures may however be accepted as 
reliable. 


We consider that the Board should now attempt to fix a quality as 
“ standard news-print ’”’ similar to the way they have done it in America, and 
to allow only that quality, which would be practically useless for commercial 
purposes other than newspapers, to come in free of the protective duty. 


There is one other point about the percentage of mechanical wHich we 
should like to mention. We think it was the intention of the Tariff Board 
that the reasonable amount of mechanical wood that a news-printing should 
contain was to be fixed at 70 per cent., but owing to their belief that it 
would be difficult for any chemist analysing a sample of news-printing to 
state definitely that a paper contained a certain percentage of mechanical 
wood, they allowed a margin of 5 per cent. for error and so fixed the 
percentage at 65 per cent. We are afraid, however, that the Customs 
authorities at various ports must be allowing a certain amount of margin 
for error still. We suggest that the margin of error having already been 
allowed for, any further margin required in special circumstances should be 
clearly defined and not left to the discretion of the Customs officials. Our 
point is that 70 per cent. should be stated in the schedule and a margin 
of 5 per cent. allowed ag a margin of error by the chemical examiners of 
the Customs Department. 


In conclusion we would like to state that we have accepted your published 
notice of the 20th May as limiting the present enquiry to a question of how 
the existing percentage of mechanical wood for a standard news-printing 
should be calculated. If on the other hand the enquiry has a much wider 
term of reference than the above, then we ask that we should be advised of 
this, so that we can have an opportunity of placing before you our further 
views or we shall be pleased to appear before you to answer orally any 
questions you might have to put to us. ere 
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Letter No. 525, dated the 20th June 1927, from the Tariff Board, to the 
Titaghur Paper Mills Company, Limited, Calcutta. 


I am directed to confirm my telegram of to-day’s date asking you to 
send a representative to give oral evidence before the Tariff Board in con- 
nection with the enquiry into the question of the duty on imported news- 
print at 2 p.m. on Monday, the 4th July 1927, at Shillong, and to say that 
the Board’s axamination will be based upon your representation dated the 
9th June 1927, anc upon the replies you submit to the question detailed 


below. 
Please give— 


Il. The principal classes of Indian-made paper which are likely to com-. 
pete, either with or without the protective duty, with imported paper con- 
taining mechanical pulp to the extent of not less than 65 per cent. of the 
fibre content. 


JT. Analysis of each class of paper under— 


(1) chemical pulp, 
(2) mechanical pulp, 
(3)_loading and sizing. 


11]. The wholesale price of exch class of paper delivered in Calcutta. 
Give separately— 


(1) price f.o.r. works, 
(2) transport and other charges, 
(3) commission. 


IV. Total sales of each class of paper in— 


(1) September 1924—August 1925. 
(2) September 1925—August 1926. 
(3) Each month during September 1926—May 1927. 


V.—Total output during corresponding periods of— 


(1) Printing paper. 
(2) Writing paper. 


2. IT am to add that it is Inghly important that your replies to these 
questions with tive spare copies should reach the Board here in Shillong on 
or before the Ist July 1927. 


The Titaghur Paper Mills Company, Limited, Calcutta. 
(1) Letter, dated 28th June 1927. 


We are in receipt of your letter No. 525 of the 20th instant, and as. 
desired are arranging for our representative to appear before the Tariff 
Board on Monday the 4th proximo at 2 p.m. In the meantime we have 
pleasure in supplying the following additional information called for in your 
above letter. | ss 

1. Replies to this question must be qualified by the actual percentage (fibre 
basis) of mechahical wood a paper-contains. For instance a paper contain- 
ing only 65 per cent. would compete seriously with our papers whereas a. 
paper containing say 85 per cenv. would affect us very little owing to the 
wide difference :n quality. We therefore give you the list of those qualities. 
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of ours with which a paper containing 65 per cent. of mechanical wood 
(calculated on fibre content basis) would compete. 


I, (a) White M. F. Printings. 
(6) White Super Calendered Printings. 
(c) Coloured and Tinted Printings. 
(d) Antique Wove. 
(e) Badam. 
(f) Superior Badami. 


(g) Unbleached (made mostly for Government). 


TI. (1) 100 per cent. Chemfcal Pulp (fibre analyses only). 
(2) None of our papers referred to in (1) contain Mechanical 
Woodpulp. 


(3) Loading averages between 10 per cent. and 15 per cent. 


111. (1) (a2) White M.F. Printing . . .  . As. 37h) 
(6) White S. C. Printing : ; ; © 5) OTF | 
(c) Coloured and Tinted Printings . : 5, 3BZ re Oat 
(d) Antique Wove . : ‘ 5) TE» Mills. 
(e) Badami : : , . ‘ ‘ » 5, 2-11 | 
(f) Superior Badami : : ; ; » 5, BTS | 
(g) Unbleached ; , ' : - 536 | 
5 oct | 
(2) Freight Sealdah trom Titaghur . . Rs. 1-12-2} per ton. 
| Freight Sealdah from Kankinara . . yy 2- 5-24 per ton. 


Motor Lorry transport from 
Sealdah to Calcutta Godown : ; » 8-0-0 per ton. 


(3) The above prices are nett—after allowing for the discounts 
which vary in different markets. 


IV. Total sales of each class of paper referred to in (1) for periods 
September 1924 to August 1925, and September 1925 to 
August 1926 were :— 


1924-25* 1925-26. 
White M.F. Printing : : 
Antique Wove : : : : . » 4,884 7,900 
White S. C. Printing 
Coloured and Tinted Printing : . 243 393 
Badami . . .  .) . «2,408 1,388 
Superior Badami : : : ; . 481 804 


nt ee ae neat nt anand Se npmeenteare wetter mate ae Y cee gS 





* There was short ‘production at ‘the Mills during ‘this period owing to 
ecarcity of orders. For 5 weeks six machines only were running out of 
eight and for twelve weeks only seven. 


# > 
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; jeonthyy sales for the period September 1926 to May 1927 were as 
ollows :— 





fa i 7 
4 § 4 Z hy s 
3 3 | ° 
ele lelelelslalEl a 
31/8 |e lAlet la lsil ails 

















White 8. C. Printing 


White M. F. Printing 
960 
Antique wove. 


Coloured and Tinted 40 23 19 47 16 18 40 27 37 
Printings, 


Badami . . . | 130 84 96} 82] 145 57] 148} 51] 171 
Superior Badami . 40 33 26 72 93 72 75 94) 117 


V. Total output of writing and printing papers during corresponding 


periods was: 
September 1924 to August 1925. 


| Tons. 

Printings ; ‘ : ; ‘ ; : » 11,044 

Writings , ; ‘ , : ; : ; . 2,484 
September 1925 to August 1926. 

Printings . , : , ‘ ; é ‘ » 11,797 

Writings : é ; ; , : ‘ : » 8,777 


September 1926 to May 1927 (each month separately). 
; Printings. Writings. 


| Tons. Tons. 
September ; ; ; ; ‘ : 989 388 
October ; ‘ ; . ; ‘ ‘ 946 350 
November : ; , ; : . 1,075 — 296 
December . : ; é - . 1,056 356 
January. : : , : , . 1,108 267 
February. ‘ ; ‘ ; ; ‘ 855 293 
March : ‘ : : : ; ; 864 522 
April . end : ; : : . 882 495 
May. : . 1,282 45 


We have referred your jetter ‘a the Bengal Paper Mill Co., Ld. and to 
the India Paper Pulp Co., Ld. as they were signatories also to our letter of 
the 9th instant, and believe that they are furnishing their figures to you as 
called for. We further believe that they will each be sending a representative 
to Shillong to appear before the Tariff Board on the 4th July 1927. 


Bengal Paper Mills Company Limited, Calcutta. 
(2) Letter, dated 28th June 1927. 
_ We have been favoured by the Titaghur Mills, Company, Limited, with a 
copy of your letter dated 20th instant No. 525, which is in reply to the joint 
letter submitted by the Paper Mills to you on the Sth instant. We are taking 
the opportunity of replying to the questions detailed in your letter, which we 
trust will meet with your approval. 
1. The principal classes of Indian-made paper which compete, are as 
follows :— 
White Printing, Superior Badami, Common Badami, Coloured Print- 
ing, White Cartridge, Unbleached. 
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2. The papers manufactured by us are all from Chemical Pulp and do not 
contain any Mechanical Wood. The approximate amount of loading and 
sizing varies from 10 to 15 per cent. according to the class of paper produced. 
We are enclosing samples representing the papers manufactured by this 
Company. : 

3. The wholesale selling prices for the papers mentioned are given below :— 


> Commis- 
F.O.R. Transport : 
—— Works. | charges to % 3 Nett eats 
Per ton. | Calcutta. and 3%. 
Rs. Rs. a. Rs. A. P. 

White Printing . ‘ 571 62 3.7 
Superior Badami 671 62 § 7 
Common , . 433 2 10 
Coloured ,, . ‘ 630 —~©€69 3 11} 
White Cartridge ; 571 62 3.7 
Unbleached ; : 496 3 6 








4. The total sale of each class of paper for the period called for is given 
herewith :— 


September | September | September 














Total Sales 1924— 1925— 1926 — 
: August August May 1927, 
1925. 1926. nine months. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Badami _. : : : 7032 (032 764 
White Cartridge ; 2782 249} 196 
» Printing 2,456} 3,3683 2,762 
Superior Badami 262 2634 140 
Coloured Printing a3 | 62 19 
Unbleached E 763 1,0854 $34 
Toran ; 4,521 5,932} 4,715. 


5. We give below the total output of Printing Paper and Writing paper 
called for :— 





September | Septenfber | ¢ eptember 








August ugust ; 
1926. 1996, | May 1927. 
Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
Printings e e . ° ry e 4,548 6,083 4,694 
Writing e e e e * e 469 914 ; 706 


A IS Ea TET TI a TE I A SARE TT LC EI ST I EEE NTE 
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As requested, we send herewith 5 Spare copies of our letter. 
We note that you are prepared to receive our oral evidence on the 4th” 
July at 2 p.m., and will have much pleasure in being present. 





India Paper Pulp Company, Limited, Calcutta. 
(3) Letter, dated the 28th June 1927. 

With reference to your letter No. 525 of the 20th instant to the Titaghur 
Paper Mills Company, Limited, we are sending our representative to give 
evidence before the Board on Monday, the 4th July, and shall be grateful if 
arrangements can be made to hear his evidence either together with that of 
the representative of the Titaghur Paper Mills or otherwise as may be found 
convenient. 

Meanwhile we enclose our answers to the questions detailed in your above- 
mentioned letter, together with five spare copies. We are also sending under 
separate cover the samples of paper referred to in our answer to question 
No. (2). 

Inpia Paper Pune Company, LIMIrep. 

Answers to questions detailed in the Tariff Board’s letter No. 525 of 20th 
June 1927 addressed to the Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd. 

1. Imported papers containing 65 per cent. of mechanical pulp and up- 
wards compete chiefly with the White Printing, Unbleached Printing, 
Superior Badami, Common Badami and Coloured Printing manufactured by 
the Indian Mills. 3 

2. We are sending you six sample sheets of each of the above qualities, the 
analysis of each class being as follows :— 
































White Superior Common 
—< Printing, | Unbleached.) pagami. | Badami. 
). Cheinica] Pulp 90°. 93°38 93°1 | 87°2 
2. Mechanical Pulp vil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 
8. Loading and Sizing =. 4°] 67 69 12°8 










a a 


100 per cent. | 100 per cent, 





[mane 


100 per cent. 











Tovat 100 per cent. 





N.B.—We regret we are unable to submit a sample and analysis for colour- 
ed Printing. This 3s a special line which we only make against definite orders, 
and at the moment we have no stock from which to draw samples. 

3. The wholesale prices of the above classes of paper in Calcutta are as 
follows :— 


























White Un- Superior | Common | Coloured 

Printing. | bleached.* | Badami. | Badami. | Printing. 

1. Price f.o.r. Works . 45165 489°5 496 400 528 

2. Transport and other 1. 65 19 19 19 
charges. 7 

3. Commission . 45 ae | 45 36 48 

595 


4. Total—Market rate 560 496°0 560 


* Calcutta sales of this quality are almost entirely confined to Government, 
and there is therefore no commission. Transport and other charges are also 
lower, as the paper is delivered diréct from the Mill to the Government 
Stationery Office, and does not therefore bear a proportionate share of the 
cost of the Godown and staff which we have to maintain in Calcutta for: sales 
to merchants. 
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4. Our sales of the above classes during the period from September 1924 
to May 1927 inclusive were as follows. 


White Un- Superior | Common | Coloured 
Printing. | bleached. | Badami. | Badami. | Printing. 














September 1924 to 954°04 219°86 2°10 
August 1926 inclu- 

Bive. 

September 1925 to 1036°89 239°07 OT 
August 1926 inclu- | 
sive. 

September 1926 227°78 32°84 545 

October ‘ P 83°46 vei ee 

November ,, , 44°65 27°41 2°05 

December ; 81:48 2°70 es 

January 1927. 92°56 20°51 0:08 

February ,, . ; 77°82 171 1:90 

March ” ° e 2OB'R2 §°20 0°40 

April a , 112°87 we 0:08 

May es ; 133°76 6°47 0°05 

Total from September 1063°18 96's 4 9°91 
1926 to May 1927 
inclusive. 

Total from September | 3054°11 555°77 16:08 


1924 to Vay 1927 
inclusive. 





5. Our total output of Writing and Printing Papers during the period from 
September 1924 to May 1927 inclusive was as follows. | 
een een a, betel 

WRITINGS. PRINTINGS. 


re tte te eee fee ween oe see ea te ak tk eee ee enn er ere neem ermneanne tam 


Tons Percentage of Total. | Tons Percentage of Total. 








September 1924 to August 259°79 | 38°90 per cent. 1,847°73 | 61°1 per cent. 
925 inclusive. 

September 1925 to Aygust 678°80 | 30°2 per cent. | 1,666°37 | 69°8 per cent. 
1926 inclusive. 


September 1926 58°90 eu 144°15 

October, ; ' 85°61 fas 181°78 
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September 1926 to May 753°60 | 37:4 per cent. | 1,260°80 | 62°6 per cent. 
1927 inclusive. 
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Total from September 1924 | 2,292°19 354 per cent. 4,174°90 | 64°6 per cent. 
to May 1927, : | 7 
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INDIAN PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


‘Evidence of Messrs. E. S. TARLTON and E. A. BELLAMY of the 
Titaghur Paper Mills, Mr. A. L. McLATCHIE of the Bengal 
Paper Mills and Mr. L. CAMERON of the India Paper 
Pulp Company recorded at Shillong on Monday, 
the 4th July 1927. 


Introductory. 


President.—Mr. Cameron, you are appearing on behalf of the India Paper 
Wulp Company, Limited. 

Mr. Cameron.—Yes. 

President.—Mr. MclLatchie, you are appearing on behalf of the Bengal 
Paper Mills Company, Limited. 

Mr. McLatchie.—Yes. 

President.—Mr. Bellamy, you are appearing on behalf of the Titaghur 
Paper Mills Company, Limited. 

Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. 

President..—You have submitted a genera] application. Your first appli- 
cation is dated 9th June. This is | think on behalf of the three companies? 


Mr, Bellamy.—Yes. 


Tie Companies’ Application. 


President.—We will start by asking a few questions on your application. 
There the first point that you make Is that the Tariff Board in the original 
report intended that the percentage of mechanical pulp should be based on the 
total content of the paper, and you refer us to the report of the Tariff Board 
pages 1] and 12, paragraphs 17 and 19. And then you draw our attention 
to your letter dated 30th August, 1924, addressed to the Tariff Board which 
is on page 502 of Evidence, Volume J. In this part of your application, you 
make two points, first of all that the intention of the Tariff Board was that 
the percentage of mechanical pulp should be based on the total weight and 
secondly that it was not the intention to exclude from the protective duty 
any paper except newsprint. Taking the latter point first, if you refer to 
the letter dated the 30th August, 1924, on page 502 of the Evidence, Volume I, 
it will be seen that at the end of paragraph 7 you say ‘‘ and paper for news- 
papers and other purposes conte une over this percentage would be assessed 
at the lower tariff.’’ 


Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. 


President.—That is somewhat different from your pontention in the appli- 
cation, is it not? 


Mr. Bellamy.—In the beginning when we asked for protection we suggested 
that the newsprinting should be allowe& to come in free without any protec- 
tive duty for newspapers only, but then the Tariff Board pointed out to us 
the difficulty of importing the paper under a system of licenses because small 
papers would wish to make their purchases from dealers. So we had to allow 
.a broader meaning to the expression ‘‘ Newsprint ’’ in order t6 allow dealers 
to import newsprinting—not under a license but for small newspapers. 

President.—-But actually you did agree that in addition to newsprint, 
paper for other purposes containihg more than 65 per cent. mechanical pulp 
should be imported free of protective duty. That is the actual position. 


Mr. Bellamy —Yes. 
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President.—As regards the intention of the Tariff Board that is made quite 
clear in the Appendix to the report, page 119, where there is a note on the 
proposed section of the Tariff Schedule,—‘‘ The sole criterion to determine 
whether a particular kind of printing paper ought to pay the lower rate of 
duty is the percentage of mechanical woed pulp it contains and the purpose 
for which it may be used is irrelevant,’’ so that there can be no possible doubt 
as to the intention of the Tariff Board to include other papers besides news- 
print. . 

Mr. Bellamy.—That was so eventually because they said it was very 
difficult to fix up a scheme whereby only newspapers could import their 
requirements of newsprint. 


" President.—As regards the intention of the Tariff Board there seems to be 
no doubt. 


Mr. Bellamy.—Quite so. 

President.—As regards the question of percentage of mechanical pulp, that 
is whether the percentage of mechanical pulp should be based on the fibre 
content or on the total weight, in a letter of yours dated 21st October 1924 
(page 294 of Vol. I of Evidence) you say “ This limit of 30 per cent. chemical 
pulp as fixed by the United States tariff is what we ourselves have always had 
in mind in making a distinction between newsprint and ordinary printings,’’ 
so that if you adopt a basis of 30 per cent. chemical pulp it will mean that if 
translated into a percentage of mechanical pulp it would be on the fibre 
ccntent. 


Mr. Bellamy.—The American standard newsprint contains no loading at 
all. It would not suit us to adopt the chemical pulp basis for calculation in 
respect of those papers which we compete against, because they are Conti- 
nental and Home papers and contain loading, and therefore we have to take 
the mechanical pulp, instead of sulphite, into account. 

Dr. Matthai.—Is that statement quite correct that as far as American 
standard newsprint is concerned it contaiys no loading at all? 

Mr. Bellamy.—As far as my knowledge goes that is correct. 4 

Dr. Matthui.—There is a small percentage of loading. 


Mr. Bellamy.—There might be 2 or 3 per cent. ash but that is the result 
of the burnt fibre. 


Dr. Matthai.—If you look at page 295 of the Evidence, the extract to 
which the President was referring, where the New York Customs Department 
discusses the exact implication of this rule they say— 


“With your letter you enclose a communication from the Appraiser 
in which he states that the paper under consideration is light 
yellow in colour, contains less than 30 per cent. sulphite and 
more than 70 per cent. mechanical wood pulp ”’ 


7U—30 covers the whole fibre content. If you are going to base your case 
upon the American practice with regard to newsprint it looks to me that the 
necessary implication of it is that the percentage should be based on the 
fibre content. 


Mr. Bellamy.—In the case of American newsprint there is no loading at all. 
Dr. Matthai.—There is something over and above the fibre content ? 

Mr. Bellamy.—No, not in the American newsprint. 

President.—Is it possible to make any paper without loading? 

Mr. Bellamy.—Yes, it is quite a regular thing in some countries. 


President.—Is it your contention that all kinds of paper which include 
loading are excluded from free entry into the United States of America? 


.. Mr. Bellamy.—Excluded from coming into the United States of America 
free of duty. | ; 


President.—Have you anything in support of that statement? 
D 
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Mr. Bellamy.—I think I could produce samples of Canadian standard 
newsprint which is very much the same as the United States newsprint (shown). 
You will see that the ash is only 3'7 per cent. That paper J believe is manu- 
factured by the Newfoundland Paper and Pulp Company. 

Dr. Matthai.—We had a letter which was sent on to us by the Calcutta 
Paper Traders’ Association. It is a copy of the communication they had from 
what they call the Import Committee of the American Paper Industry. I 
don’t know what standing that Committee has. This extract from the 
American Customs Ruling with regard to newsprint is quoted in that letter. 
It gives a certain test with regard to weight, a certain test with regard to the 
size of the rolls and then with regard to the stock they say ‘‘ Not less than 
70 per cent. of the total fibre shall be ground wood.’’ It seems to indicate 
that unless you produce some evidence to the contrary, the percentage must 
be taken as being calculated with reference to the fibre content. 

Mr. Bellamy.—They mention the fibre content because they have nothing: 
else to consider; they are not concerned with loading at all. 


Dr. Matthai.—Supposing I put the case in this form; I should like you tm 
tell me how you would meet it. One of the points we have to consider is. 
what is the ordinary practice with regard to the determination of the percent- 
age of mechanical pulp. We have had a certain amount of evidence furnished: 
by the importers and the dealers which seems to indicate that it is based on 
the fibre content. This particular letter that we have from the American 
importers seems also to indicate on the surface at any rate, that it is based 
on the fibre content. Now, it is quite likely that there may he some evidence 
which you can produce to the contrary which would demolish that primé facie 
case. Tell me precisely, if I said on the basis of the evidence we have that 
the percentage ought to be on the fibre content, what is: the evidence that 
you can produce against it? 

Mr. Bellamy.—I think we can produce no evidence unless we refer to 
America, and particularly to that Committee which expressed that view and 
ask how they would deal with a paper which contains loading. 

Dr. Matthai,.—Could you not send us in the course of the next few days 
any kind of definite evidence as regards the American practice. 

Mr. Bellamy.—I am afraid not. All the evidence we had with us has been 
supplied to you, but as the result of our experience of American mewsprint 
we took it at the time of the original evidence that the total paper in American: 
standard newsprint consisted of fibre only. 

President.—In this letter of 21st October, 1924, you make a very definite 
statement and say ‘‘ We might add that this limit of 30 per cent. chemical 
pulp as fixed by the United States Tariff is what we ourselves have always. 
had in mind in making a distinction between newsprint and ordinary print- 
ings.’’ An ordinary man would conclude from that that you would be pre- 
pared to accept a test on the basis of chemical pulp, but you make no mention: 
of the fact in your letter that the American paper contains no loading of any 
kind. It has not been brought to the notice of the Tariff Board, so far as Ff 
have been able to ascertain. The natural conclusion would be that if we 
were now to propose a test of 30 per cent. sulphite it would suit you and 
that it would be in accordance with your original application. Would I be: 
correct in thinking so? 


Mr. Bellamy.—We never suggested that the 30 per cent. sulphite basis: 
should be adopted here, but instead proposed to the Tariff Board that the- 
basis should be on the mechanical pulp content because the article which: 
competes with Indian Mills is the newsprint manufactured in the Continent: 
which is different from that manufactured in America. The latter contains: 
almost invariably no China clay whereas the paper manufactured on the 
Continent usually contains a very large percentage of loading which in our 
opinion in a cheap paper like newsprint may result in an improved appear- 
rd of the paper and is, therefore, we consider, in line with the sulphite 
pulp. 
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President.—Why did you not bring it to the notice of the Tariff Board 
that the American paper contained no loading? 


Mr. Bellamy.—I don’t think we found it necessary to enlarge upon our 
reasons for suggesting the mechanical] basis. We had it in our minds at the 
time, and we made a straightforward proposal, that paper containing 70 per 
cent. mechanical pulp should be exempted from the protective duty, having 
in mind that the total weight of a paper would be taken into consideration 
in fixing the 70 per cent, 


President.—But you did not bring it to the notice of the Board. I mean 
to say you made no mention of the fact that the American definition was 
intended to apply to the total weight because there was no loading. 

Mr. Bellamy.—We did not see any necessity for explaining so much, and 
the question was never put to us. 


President.—Your reference to the letter of 30th August, 1924, if that 
reference is read in connection with your letter of the 21st October, 1924, 
hardly goes to establish your point that the Tariff Board deliberately pro- 
posed that the percentage should be on the total weight. The inference is 
very doubtful. The point has only just been brought to our notice. 


Mr. Bellamy.—I could show you that we always had in our minds that the 
Joading content would be taken into consideration and it was also, I believe, 
the intention of Mr. Ascoli whose evidence was considered very much by the 
Tariff Board, that China clay should be taken into consideration, and I think 
if you could refer to Mr. Ascoli or his department, I am sure this would be 
confirmed. 


Dr. Matthai.—Before we go on to Mr. Ascoli’s evidence there is just one 
point about this matter that I would like you to consider, In your represent- 
ation here you draw our attention to the fact that there is a great deal of 
divergence in the practice with regard to the determination of this percent- 
age. The trader has one system, the analyst has another and the manu- 
facturer has a third. You seem to agree here that at any rate as far as the 
manufacturer is concerned the usual practice is to base the percentage on the 
fibre content. 


Mr. Bellamy.—Yes, but only as a manufacturer. Not in selling. 


Dr. Matthai.—If you look at paragraph 150 of our report on Paper you 
will find that the primary test which the Tariff Board laid down for the benefit 
of the Customs Office was that they should proceed on the basis of the manu- 
facturer’s declaration. That is the primary evidence that they are to consider. 
They say ‘‘ It would probably be desirable that importers of newsprint should 
obtain from the manufacturers and submit to the Customs authorities certi- 
ficates showing the percentage of mechanical pulp.’’ 


Mr. Bellamy.—But in that case I také it the manufacturers would have 
to be educated up beforehand to the method of calculation required by the 
Customs in Calcutta. 

Dr, Matthai.—I am afraid we are talking at cross purposes. The point 
that I am trying to raise is this. If it was the intention of the Tariff Board 
in 1925 when they wrote their report, that the primary evidence with regard 
to the determination of newsprint was the declaration by the manufacturer— 
and you agree the manufactrrer’s declaration is invariably based on the fibre 
content—I deduce from that the intention of the Tariff Board was that fibre 
content shall be taken as the basis. 


Mr. Bellamy.—The form of analysis would differ between manufacturers as 
we ourselves have explained in producing evidence from the Dra 
Paper Works and the Vale Paper Works. ithout knowing the full require- 
ments of the case many manufacturers would give the analysis from their own 
point of view, i.e., as manufacturers. | | 


Dr. Matthai.—You say they are mainly dealers and users? we 
D2 
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Mr. Bellamy.—The Vale Paper Company are agents for a very large group 
of German Mills. We give the two points of view; one is the dealer and the 
ether is the paper manufacturer. 

Dr. Matthai.—The point is this. I have no direct knowledge of the trade 
practice and I have to make up my mind from the evidence that you have 
given us. It seems to’ me that there is some ground, at any rate as far as 
the manufacturers are concerned, for thinking that the usual practice is to 
base the declaration on fibre content. If that is so, it looks to me that if the 
Tariff Board decided to make the manufacturer’s declaration the primary 
evidence for the Customs office, the intention of the Tariff Board must have 
been to base the percentage on the fibre content. 


Mr.. Bellamy.—May I explain to you why the manufacturer, who calculates 
on that basis, does so. It is because of this that there is a certain amount of 
wastage of fibre in the process of manufacture. If a mawufacturer 1s going 
to make newsprint paper with, say, 10 per cent. loading, he will start off 
with 100 per cent. fibre, say, 50 per cent. sulphite and 50 per cent. mechanical 
He will prepare his pulp from that furnish and when he has prepared it he 
will add 13 per cent. of loading making altogether 113 per cent. But when 
the paper comes off the machine it is only 100 per cent. and will contain 10 
per cent. loading. That is why the manufacturer calculates in that way; it 
is because of the loss of material he has to sustain in process. When it comes 
to the dealer, he, the dealer, says ‘‘ I want to know the percentage of mechanical 
pulp ’’ and he analyses the paper as he knows it, that is on the total weight. 
That is why there is a difference of opinion. As a rule when a dealer buys 
paper he does not go by the percentage of mechanical pulp at all. If you take 
n dealer in Calcutta, he had no idea of the mechanical pulp contained in the 
paper until he was educated up to it by the Tariff Board. If he bought a 
paper he would go entirely by its appearance and compare it to the sample on 
which he ordered. He is not concerned with what it is made of so long as the 
quality satisfies the purpose and that is why a dealer must look at things at 
a different angle from the manufacturer. 


Dr. Matthai.—lIf I leave out the two interested parties, the manufacturer 
on the one side and the dealer on the other side, take an independent man 
like an analyst—take for instance Messrs. Sindall and Bacon who say that 
the analysis is hased on the fibre content? 

Mr. Bellamy.—Sindall and Bacon are papermakers’ analysts; they are not 
bazar analysts. You must take an independent chemist and ask him to: 
analyse. : 


Dr. Matthai.—Such as whom? 


Mr. Bellamy.—Anybody who knows nothing about paper, who has had 
nothing to do with the paper trade. 


Dr. Matthai.—That would not do for my purpose. You must give me 
the authority of a chemist who, while he is not sufficiently interested in the 
paper trade, has sufficient knowledge of paper and can tell us how the thing 
is done? 


Mr. Bellamy.—Mr. Briggs might but he is not now in Calcutta, but 
probably he has heard so much of the controversy that he would not undertake 
the task. | | 

President.—If you took any substance whatever to an analyst and asked him 
to analyse it he would give you an analysis on the basis of the total weight? 


Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. 

President.—But that would not necessarily be the trade practice as regards 
paper? a 

Mr. Bellamy.—Why not to paper as well as to anything else? You want to 
analyse the paper for its qualities and one of the qualities is its China clay 
eontent. ’ 2 | : 

President.—Referring to this letter of the 21st October, 1924, was it your 
intention that the Tariff Board should follow the United States practice? 
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Mr. Bellamy.—Not so far as the 30 per cent. sulphite content was con- 
cerned. 
President.—70 per cent. mechanical P 
Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. This 30 per cent. sulphite we maintain is calculateu 
on the total weight of the paper. You may call it fibre in this case, neverthe- 
less it is the total weight and when we suggested 70 per cent. we wanted that 
the thing should be similarly calculated on the total weight of the paper. 


President.—Your contention is that in America the percentage is on the 
total weight? 


Mr. Bellamy.—yYes. 
President.—You say that paper has no loading in it? 
Mr. Bellamy.—That is correct. 


Dr. Matthai.—On the assumption that the total content and fibre content 
are practically the same in America? 


Mr. Bellamy.—That is so and our opinion is supported by our experience 
of American papers. 


President.—I do not quite understand what was in your mind at that 
time. Did you intend, whether it was fixed on the chemical content or 
the mechanical content, that in effect the test should be the same as in 
America? 

Mr. Bellamy.—No. This was merely taken as a basis for discussion. We 
never intended that the American system should be introduced here because, 
as I said earlier, we considered that it was unsuitable as the American paper 
contains no loading whereas the Continental paper contains loading. Might 
I say that what we had in our mind at the time of giving our evidence on the 
former occasion was that the clay content should be taken into consideration. 
About 18 months ago I was in Rangoon. I spoke to the chemical examiner 
there to find out whether things were being done according to the proposal we 
made to the Tariff Board and I found that they were only calculating on the 
fibre basis. We made similar enquiries in Calcutta also. Although the 
chemical examiner supported our opinion at first, he later, after reading 
trade books (for manufacturers) rather changed his ideas. The result of our 
enquiries was that the Customs without any reference either to the Govern- 
ment or to the Paper Mills introduced the ruling No. 9 of 1926, only six 
months after protection began to work. You will appreciate that we ourselves 
raised this point in the beginning. 


Dr. Matthar.—Would you seriously question if we decided in this enquiry 
to proceed on the basis, apart from the question of the basis of percentage or 
what was in the mind of the Tariff Board or in your mind when you suggested. 
a particular percentage, that the real issue before us in this enquiry is to. 
determine whether if we reverted to the original ruling based on fibre content, 
that would result in any real substantial increase in the amount of competi- 
tion that your paper has got to face from imported paper P 


Mr. Bellamy.—Might I say that the original ruling of the Customs was 
never a ruling of the Tariff Board or of the Government. 


Dr. Matthai.—It is very difficult to tell. What the Central Board of 
Revenue did was to issue a ruling which to the best of their knowledge 
represented the intention of the Legislature. 


Mr. Bellamy.—It was against the interest of protection and Government 
reversed it afterwards. 


Dr. Matthai.—The Government reversed it for this very special reason that. 
the lawyers put an exceedingly legalistic interpretation on the Act which had | 
nothing to do with the merits of the case. 


Mr. Bellamy.—Don’t you think if Sir George Rainy intended that the 
calculation should be based on the fibre content, he would have definitel 
stated so considering that such an important thing as China clay is involved? 
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President.—It is a matter which we have to consider now. 

Mr. Bellamy.—As he did not do that I think it is reasonable for us to assume 
that he intended that the analysis should be calculated on the total weight 
of the paper. 

Dr. Matthai.—If he had such a clear feeling in regard to that he would not 
have referred the matter to the Tariff Board, he could hawe solved the question 
himself, 

Mr. Bellamy.—We have shown in our written statement that Sir George 
Rainy was aware of the fact that the paper contained a certain percentage 
’ of China clay or loading. That appears in his questions to Mr. Ascoli. 


Dr. Matthai.—I am not sure of that and I looked up also the original 
evidence. You are referring to the discussion between Sir George Rainy 
and Mr.. Ascoli, are you not? 

Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—What Sir George Rainy said was ‘‘I have no doubt that 
in these percentages allowances are made for so much of the fibre as will 
appear in the ash. That will always be taken into account when the percent- 
ages are fixed.’’ This is the thing on which you are relying. My answer is 
that you can take a thing into account either by excluding or including it. 
It does not in the least conclude the point. 


Mr. Bellamy.—What he meant by saying that allowance would be made 
for so much of the fibre as will appear in the ash is this. As I pointed out, 
in the case of American newsprint there is a natura) ash residue of 2 to 3 
per cent. He meant that if the ash analysis showed 18 per cent. he would 
discount 8 per cent. and the real ash content, that is the China clay 
content would be considered as 10 per cent. That is what he meant to say 
when he ‘said that the ash content would be taken into account. 


Dr. Matthai.—Supposing somebody tells me that a particular paper con- 
tains 65 per cent. mechanical pulp and 25 per cent. chemical pulp and 10 
per cent. loading, I can take into account the actual percentage of the loading 
either by excluding it out of my calculation or by including it in my calcula- 
tion. Taking into account does not mean definitely that you are doing one 
or the other, 


Mr. Bellamy.—You say it contains 25 per cent. sulphite, 65 per cent. 
mechanical and 10 per cent. loading, but when you analyse it you will find that 
the 10 per cent. is increased to 124 per cent. because the 23 is the natural 
ash as a result of burnt fibre. That must be discounted. That is I am sure 
what Sir George Rainy meant here. ; 


President..—-When you say Sir George Rainy, you mean the Tariff Board. 
Mr. Bellamy.—Yes, I am sorry. a 


Dr. Matthai.—When I was looking at that part of the evidence I came 
across another statement in a discussion between Sir George Rainy and the 
experts who came from Dehra Dun. I do not know whether you remember 
that part of it where there was a statement made by Mr. Raitt which seems 
to indicate that the intention was the other way. Ef you look at page 448 of 
Volume II of Evidence, you will see that what they were discussing was the 
percentage of paper that was yielded by a ton of grass and a ton of bamboo. 
Mr. Raitt pointed out that in calculating paper yield, China clay was all 
excluded from the calculations. 


Mr. Bellamy.—This is the point I was trying to explain to you earlier, i.e., 
why the manufacturer does exclude the China clay. What the Tariff Board 
could not understand at first was why we used 113 lbs. of stuff to make 100 
Ibs. of paper and we explained to them that there was a certain amount of 
joss in turning.the stuff into paper. That is what he meant by the “ cal- 
culations ’’ here. It is put in at a later stage and helps to make up the 
loss in fibre weight. It we are going to make paper containing 45 per cent. 
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sulphite and 45 per cent. mechanical pulp we start off with 50 per cent. of — 
each and there is a 13 per cent. loading on top of that. 


Dr. Matthai.—This of course by no means concludes the point. I am 
trying to get at some kind of indication which will help me to make up my 
mind.- When I saw that bit of evidence I said to myself that the implication 
of this is that when an expert talks of percentages in relation to the make up 
of the paper, his idea igs that that percentage excludes China clay and other 
materials that go to make up the loading. If my understanding is at all 
right then it means that when you speak of 65 per cent. mechanical pulp it. 
ordinarily means 65 per cent. on the fibre content excluding loading. 


Mr. Bellamy.—As a paper manufacturer, if a customer comes to me and 
says he wants to buy some paper and asks me to state the furnish of the paper 
at the time of delivery this is how we will execute the order. When we make 
that paper we shall take 100 per cent. fibre and 13 per cent. loading. The 
kind of fibre we are going to put will, say, be half and half, 50 per cent. sul- 
phite and 50 per cent. mechanical, and then afterwards we shall add the 
loading of 13 per cent. so that the total comes to 113 per cent. The extra 13 
per cent. will be lost in the process of manufacture. When the paper is made 
and finished it is then that I have got to consider my cutomer’s request for an 
analysis and so I send a sample to the laboratory and ask the analyst to as- 
certain the contents in order to enable me to make a statement to my 
customer. Then the analysis will be 45 per cent. mechanical, 45 per 
cent. and 10 per cent. loading. A different analysis from the one we built 
our paper up on. 

Dr. Matthai.—Your point comes to this that when you are thinking of the 
process of manufacture you have to consider your percentage in relation to 
the fibre content but the moment you reach the output stage, and the actual 
production is put on the market, your contention is that the percentage has 
to be considered in relation to the total weight. Is that your point? 


Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. In manufacturing you have always got to consider 
the loss that you will sustain when the paper is going through the mill and 
allow for it, but when a customer asks for an analysis of the paper it has to 
be given on the total weight. 


President.—Would you mind giving an answer to Dr. Matthai’s original 
question namely whether if it appeared to you that the original ruling No. 9 
of 1926 resulted in no substantial amount of paper entering the country which 
competed with the Indian made paper, you would have any objection to the 
re-introduction of that ruling? 


Mr. Bellamy.—We are of opinion that paper did begin to come in taking 
advantage of that ruling. 


President.—That is not exactly an answer to my question. Taking it as 


proved that no considerable  hpanane of paper which competed with Indian 
paper came in under that ruling, would you object? : 


Mr. Bellamy.—We are of opinion that paper did begin to come in taking 
dealers became aware that they could import paper which would compete 
with us they would certainly do so. It is a question of not waiting until the 
day comes along but anticipating it. We must bear that in mind. 


Imported paper competing with Indian made paper. 


President.—Your next contention is that the Trade Returns show that 
while imports of unprotected paper increased the imports of protected paper 
went down, and you conclude from that that a large amount of paper has 
me into the country and displaced the paper which would otherwise be sold - 

vy you. 

Mr. Bellamy.—That is so. 


President.—When a protective duty is introduced and that duty is effective 
you would naturally expect that the imported and other kinds of paper which 
would compete with the protected paper should decrease ? ha 
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Mr. Bellamy.—If£ conditions remained the same, yes. In our case the condi- 
tions do not remain the same. The foreign price ‘has come down considerably 
and we find foreign products still coming in large quantities. 

President. —My point is this: if the protective duty is to be effective then 
the paper which is classed as protected, that is paper other than news, would 
come in less quantities, so that there is no definite conclusion to be drawn 
from the fact, that the imports of protected paper have decreased. 

Mr. Bellamy.—I think the import of mechanical newsprinting . . 

President.—1I am not speaking of mechanical newsprinting because it is 


unprotected. 

Mr. Bellamy.—That is where the 65 per cent. calculation comes in 1.¢., 
what is newsprint? 

President.—It is a natural conclusion, is it not, that if the duty is effective 
then the import of the kind of paper which is classed as protected in the 
trade returns will naturally shrink, so that the fact that it has shrunk is 
no ground for supposing that any considerable amount of paper which you 
should have sold has been displaced by the imported paper. 

Mr. Bellamy.—In our evidence before the Tariff Board, we spoke of the 
prejudice against the Indian paper and it is quite possible that some importers, 
although we have won a good many, rather than buy Indian paper which they 
perhaps consider to be inferior to the imported paper of the same quality have 
gone in for newsprinting, particularly for those qualities which we say are 
competing with us, that is those qualities containing 65 per cent. calculated 
on the fibre content but containing a certain amount of China clay and thus 
making their appearance as a selling article more satisfactory. 

President.—That may or may not be so. My point is that there is no 
definite conclusion possible from the Trade Returns as regards protected 
paper because you would naturally expect the import to go down if the duty 
is effective. That is a very obvious proposition, is it not? 

Mr. Bellamy.—-We have not found the duty to ee so effective if we are to 
be guided by our order books. 

President.—You are basing your argument on ie Trade Returns; I am 
pointing out to you that so far as this arrangement is concerned, one of the 
facts on which you rely is not conclusive. 


Mr. Bellamy.—What we are trying to discover is where that reduction in 
the imports of white printings has gone to; it has not come to us. 


President.—That is a point we shall have to go into a little later. 


Mr. Bellamy.—What I say is, as it has not come to us, we presume that 
it must have gone elsewhere—substitution must have taken place by the 


cheaper qualities of papers. 


Dr. Matthai.—I have taken the figures for two years, based on September 
to August, 1924-25 just before the Protection Act and 1925-26—immediately 
after the Protection Act was passed, and I find that the imports of newsprint 
have increased in 1925-26 to the extent of precisely 3,279 tons. Looking at 
your sales for corresponding periods, the sales of your white printing paper 
have increased by exactly 3,000 tons during that period, and all that I am _ 
suggesting is that, supposing there has been this enormous increase in the 
imports of newsprint you apparently have not suffered as far as your white 


printing paper is concerned. 

Mr. Bellamy.—I can only say that in 1925 we had only six aushinios 
running, that was before protection came in. When protection came we 
found that it still did not fill our mills up and we had to reduce our prices 
again. 

President. —Taking the ‘gives for the three mills I find that your mill 
sales ‘for 1924-25 amounted to 12,780 and in 1925-26 17,766 tens. That gives 
you an increase of 5,000 tons or nearly 40 per cent. in your sales. - 
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Mr. Bellamy.—But you must remember that the original Tariff Board in 
fixing the amount of business that the Indian mills could take away from the 
importers said it would be 20,000 tons. 

President.—You cannot expect to do that in one year. 

Mr. Bellamy.—No, but that was after calculating the mills full output. 

President.—I am taking here all the three mills together. 

Mr. Bellamy.—We had two machines in the previous year standing idle; 
that makes a big difference in our output. 

President.—This is a question of sales, not output. 

Mr. Bellamy.—They run side by side. We never run into stocks. In order 
to see what protection has given us as regards this 20,000 tons you have got 
to take into consideration what those two machines could have done had they 
been running. 

President.—My point is this. In 1924-25 you sold 12,780 tons; you could 
not have sold more than that and the proof is that you actually closed down 
two machines. Next year, 1925-26, after protection came in—I am speaking 
of the total sales—the total sales increased from 12,780 to 17,736, that is 5,000 
tons in one year. But the protection is for 7 years. You have already ob- 
tained in one year one quarter of the extra market which the Board originally 


considered might be possible for you. 

Mr. Bellamy.—I think your import figures would be exclusive of Govern- 
ment imports, 

President.—I am not referring to the imports; at present I am simply 
pointing out that you have in one year got one quarter of the extra market 
that you can reasonably expect, and it seems to me that it is a fairly satis- 
factory position. 

Dr, Matthai.—When you gave your sales figures you excluded Govern. 
ment sales? Government sales are largely unbleached stuff. 

Mr. Bellamy.—We have included Government sales in all the figures. 

Dr. Matthai.—Looking at the Titaghur figures for 1924-25 and 1925-26 
could you say how much would be the Government sales for these two years? 


Mr. Bellamy.—We have not got the Government figures with us separately. 

Dr. Matthai.—Tell us approximately for 1925-26. 

Mr, Bellamy.—Approximately 2,500 tons. 

Dr. Matthai.—Out of that how much would be unbleached paper? 

Mr. Belamy.—600 to 700 tons. 

Dr. Matthai.—All the rest would be white printing practically ? 

Mr. Bellamy.—yYes. 

President.—What were your sales to Government the year before? 

Mr. Bellamy.—I could not say off-hand. 

President.—Give us an approximate idea. 

Mr. Bellamy.—The year before the sales were very poor because Govern- 
ment went home for paper. J think it was about 2,000 tons. 

President.—As against 2,600 this year? 

Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. 

President.—That is only a difference of 600 tons. 

Mr. Bellamy.—That does not really affect the position very much. There 


are other smaller Governments as well, such as the Madras Government and 
so on. When I said ‘‘ Government ’’ I meant the Central Government. 


President.—You have increased your sales by 5,000 tons. Even excluding 
Ag Government sales the position does not seem to be unfavourable to. the 
mi eee a oc te 
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Mr. Bellamy.—That is so, but the natural increase in consumption has to 
be taken into account. 

President.—The natural increase in consumption will also be reflected in 
the imports, would it not? 

Mr. Bellamy.—The imports have increased by 3,000 tons. 5,000 tons is 
after all not very much; it is not even the output of a two machine mill. 

President.—You are here contending that that an increase in the import 
by 3,000 tons is very large. It seems to me that your increased sales more 
than cover the increase in the imported news and that primd facie there is no 
reason to suppose that the imported news under this ruling has displaced a 
considerable quantity of your manufactures. The figures do not indicate that. 

Mr. Bellamy.—There is one noticeable feature about our sales and that 
is the steady reduction in the sales of badami paper which we say is undoubt- 
edly due to the increased imports of mechanical newsprint. 

Dr. Matthai.—That is so in your case but not in the case of the Bengal 
Mills? | 

Mr. McLatchie.—No; ours remains the same. 

Mr. Bellamy.—They always go in for Government Badami orders. 

President.—The Indian Paper Pulp Company has increased its sales, 
has it notP 

Mr. Cameron.—That was not due to our making more badami to meet 
increased demand. We had some stocks of bamboo which had deteriorated 
and we could only use them for this quality. 

President.—You are getting your full output and your sales have in- 
creased ? 

Mr. Cameron.—Yes, for the same reason. 

President.—It is only the Titaghur Paper Mills whose sales of badami have 
declined and the decline is very slight—in the first year 1408, 1925-26 1388 
tons, and in the present year September to May 964 tons, not a very 
large decrease. 

Mr. Beilamy.—In the case of September to May Government contracts 
have to be considered which we never had before for badami. Government 
are substituting badami considerably. 

Dr. Matthai.—¥or white paper? 

Mr. Bellamy.—Yes, for the higher quality. 

President.—Even so I should hardly think that the figures would justify 
the statement that as regards badami the effect of ruling No. 9 of 1926 has 
been to deprive the mills of any considerable amount of custom. In the 
case of two mills there has been an increase and in the case of one mill there 
has been a slight variation. 

Mr. Bellany.—I think the actual decline is rather hidden by our sales 
to Government which are entirely outside the market. Badami paper five 
years ago used to be used by most of the vernacular papers, to-day it is not 
used by any of them. 

Dr. Matthai—Do you mean vernacular newspapers? 

Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. 

President.—Has that affected your sales to Government of white paper? 

Mr. Bellamy.—yYes. 

President.—Your badami sales have gone up to Government? 

Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. | 

Dr. Matthai.—In 1924-25 when two of your machines were out of opera- 
tion that year was altogether a bad year for the paper trade. 


Mr. Bellamy.+No, the market was recovering steadily. 


Dr. Matthai.—If you take the total figures for 1924-25 and compare them 
with the previous year and the succeeding year you will find that for some 
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reason there was a big drop. You will find it also in the output of the 
mills. The market was bad in that particular year. In 1925-26 the 
imports of newsprint has apparently increased by the substantial figure of 
3000 tons and it is also true that you have increased your sales of white 
printing paper. Would yoy care to put your case on this basis that you 
might have been able to get a larger share in the increased consumption 
that. occurred in 1925-26 but for the fact that a larger quantity of newsprint 
came into the country? Would you put it on the basis, not that you have 
pea suffered but that you have not improved to the extent you might 
ave? | 

Mr. Bellamy.—That is the real position. We are not in a position to 
standardize our qualities as was proposed by. the Tariff Board. We have 
stil! got to take what the market offers us. 

President.—Your mills are doing fairly well, are they not. I see from 
this morning’s paper, that they have just declared a 10 per cent. dividend. 


Mr. Tarlton.—It does look rather well on paper! 
President.—What about the other mills? 

Mr. McLatchie.—We are making moderate profits. 
President.—And you, Mr. Cameron? ' 
Mr. Cameron.—I am afraid we are not, 


Basis on which the percentage of mechanical pulp should be fixed. 


Dr. Matthai.—Coming to the immediate question with which we are 
concerned in this enquiry, that is to say how exactly the percentage is to 
be fixed, I want your opinion on this. It is true that a large percentage 
of newsprint imported from abroad is preventing the potential sales of 
white printing paper made in the Indian mills, but that is not going to be 
cured by altering this percentage from one basis to another. The real point 
is that when the legislature decided to exclude a whole class of cheap white 
printing paper, it was inevitable that a very considerable quantity of the 
possible consumption of the country would be diverted to that. As long as 
newsprint is excluded from the protective duty you are bound to suffer in 
this way. Whether we fixed the percentage on the total weight or on the 
fibre content, you would be hardly affected— 


Mr. Bellamy.—The Tariff Board had in mind that there would be a 
wide space between white printings and newsprintings and the space would 
be so wide that one would not affect the other. But this 65 per cent. fibre 
to fibre basis tends to narrow the space down and we maintain that it has 
narrowed it down so much that this paper is now coming in which is able 
to compete with us on account of both quality and price. It is a very 
cheap class of paper but it can be made to look quite good as a selling 
article. 


Dr. Matthai.—Supposing we decided to recommend to Government that 
the present ruling should be maintained, the result would be that as far as 
importers are concerned they would simply ask their home manufacturers 
hereafter to send practically the same quantity or more of mechanical paper 
but conforming to the new ruling. 


Mr. Bellamy.—They may start doing that, but the consumer who begins 
to use that paper would begin to see such difference in quality that he 
would be careful not to bu~ too much. I think you will find that he would 
ee go back to the white printing quality which is what we want him 
to do. 


Dr. Matthai.—If you take 65 per cent. fibre content, taking the average 
amount of loading in newsprint imported into the country it would be — 
somewhere near 57 per cent. of total weight the difference between 65 per 
cent. on the fibre content and 65 per cent. on the total weight is only 8 
per cent. What I am suggesting to you is as far as the consumer of cheap 
-printing paper is concerned 8 per cent. more of mechanical pulp is not 
going to make any difference? . 


+ . 
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Mr. Bellamy.—The best way I can explain that is by showing you the 
samples we have got. 8 per cent. makes a very big difference. May I] 
revert to the question how far the mills are suffering from the imports of 
newsprint coming in in increased quantities? It might be that mills are 
at present not really suffering from want of orders. 

Dr. Matthai.—Is that so? 

Mr. Bellamy.—As I explained just now we have sufficient to run on, but 
they are not always the orders that we should like to have but orders that 
we have got to take. That is to say our machines are kept running, but 
not as we would like them to be. There is a difficult time ahead when the 
other two new paper mills come into operation and when they enter the 
market they are going to take off from us rather than from the imports a 
fair tornage. 

' President.—Protection tends to make other companies spring up. 

Mr. Bellamy.—These new companies were provided for in the protection 
given by Government. 

President.—I don’t quite understand what your point is. 

Mr. Bellamy.—Protection was intended to provide more room for other 
mills to come along, but now if the present state of affairs continues there 
would be no room for other paper mills. Nevertheless these mills are com- 
ing along and are going to be erected and when they are in operation the 
orders they receive would be taken away from the present mills and we 
will again be short of orders. 

President.--That may or may not be so; that is highly speculative. 

Mr. Bellamy.—I don’t think it is speculative. It is a point which must 
be very seriously considered before the time comes. 

President.—Are you now working up to full capacity? 

Mr. Bellamy.—No—not as full as we should like. 

Mr. McLatchie.—We have just started working to full capacity. 


Mr. Cameron.—We have always done so. 


Exhibits of paper. 
President.—Now let us come to these exhibits. You say Example I competes 
with your Example IX; Example X competes with Example I, IJ, III, V, VI, 
VII and VIII; Example XI is affected by the importation of Example V. Are 
these exhaustive? Do these represent your case, or are there any other kinds 
of paper coming in under this Ruling which would would compete? 


Mr. Bellamy.—These are fairly representative. 

President.—Your statement is that all the exhibits of papers manu- 
factured by you which you have produced before us are papers with which 
they compete. 

Mr. Bellamy.—That is so. 

President.—Dealing first with the coloured paper how far do you manu- 
facture coloured papers? JI think the Bengal Paper Mills manufacture 
various coloured papers? 

Mr. McLatchie.—Yes, we are making various grades of coloured paper. 


President.—Your statement of sales shows coloured printing 267 tons. 
Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. 


President.—Actually your sales of coloured printing show a considerable 
increase. 

Mr. Bellamy.—The increase is due to Government purchases. 

President.+-But they have shown substantial increase and the sales have 
been sustained this year. 

Mr. Bellamy.—In order to attain ihat increase we have had to reduce 
prices for colours more than any for other quality in order to compete with 
the imported article, especially to Government. 
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President.—Do you manufacture coloured printing to order or is it your 
regular line of business? 

Mr. Bellamy.—We manufacture a small quantity as a regular line, but 
nothing to speak of really. it is a market which we have attempted to 
develop and there is no reason why we should not do so. We have found 
all the time that we are up against cheap mechanical printing. 

President.—Your price for coloured paper is Rs. 630 a ton? 

Mr. McLatchie.—Yes, that is our price. 

President.—Is the price the same for Titaghur? 

Mr. Bellamy.—Ours is Rs. 510. 

Dr. Matthait.—How much would that be per I]b.? 

Mr. Bellamy.—3 annas 8} pies per lb. 

President.—There is a big difference between your price and the Bengal 
Paper Mills price? 

Mr. Bellamy.—The Bengal Paper Mills are not so much interested in 
colours as we are. To get orders we have had to cut the price. 

President.—That is Example XJ] (2)? 

Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. 

President.—What about Example XI (2)? 

Mr. Bellamy.—Both are almost the same. 

Dr. Matthai.—How much have you had to reduce the price? 

Mr. Bellamy.—The price should really be a pice more than for whites? 

Dr. Matthai.—You mean for these coloured papers the price should be 
3 pies more in Calcutta? 

Mr.: Bellamy.—That is the difference in the cost of manufacture. That 
is what it really should be, but it is not so. 

Dr. Matthai.—When I want to compare the price of your coloured paper 
and of white paper which do you think J should take? 

Mr. Bellamy.—They are all practically the same. 

President.—What is the price of imported coloured paper? I see that 
some is priced at £30 a ton. 

Mr. Bellamy.—Not so much as that. ‘The price of imported paper if 1t 
contains, say, a small percentage of mechanical pulp, would be somewhere 
about £21. 

I’resident.—If we were to take this coloured paper at £21 and add on 
for the sake of arguiment the protective duty which would be another £10, 
the total comes to £31 as against your Rs. 510 or £38. 

Mr. Bellumy.—That is right. 

President.—Supposing we put a protective duty of one anna the paper 
would still compete? 

Mr. Bellamy.—It would compete as regards price but not as regards 
quality. I don’t think if he had to pay that price for the paper, the consumer 
would be satisfied with the imported quality; he would prefer to buy a lasting 
paper, such as our paper, for an enhanced price. 

President.—Is this coloured paper used for handbills? 

Mr. Bellamy.—Not this particular class of paper; that class contains 80 
per cent. mechanical. 


Dr. Matthai.—This class contains 68 per cent. on the total weight. 
Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. That contains anywhere between 70 per cent. and 
72 per cent. oe 
President.—What is it used for? 


Mr. Bellamy.—This is used for pamphlets and programmes and things of 
that sort for which a better article is required than for handbills, because 
they have got to have a better appearance. 
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 President.—There is a difference in price of about £7 a ton. At present. 
they are purchasing at £25 including the 15 per cent. revenue duty which 
is another £4, that makes £25. If we put it up by £6 making it £31 as 
against your £38, do you think that people who are now buying at £25 would 
be prepared to pay your price of £88 for the same purpose? 


Mr. Bellamy.—I think so because of the difference in the quality. } 
would not say that everyone would, but I would say that we would receive 
a much larger shafe of the business. There is also that consideration that. 
we are only turning out 300 tons a year. That consists perhaps of a dozen 
different colours. Imagine what our cost must be having to make only a 
few tons of this and a few tons of that and so on. If we are enabled to 
develop larger runs we shall be able to bring down our cost for colours 
considerably. 

President.—You don’t feel inclined to bring your costs down by increasing 
your production in the hope of reducing your cost and getting larger orders? 


Mr. Bellamy.—Not when this paper is coming at 15 per cent. but when 
it comes at one anna we shall do it at once. 

President.—Would you be able to bring down your costs from £38 to £31? 

Mr. Bellamy.—Not so much as that but near enough to compete with the 
imported paper, 

President.—In the meantime we would be asking the consumer to pay 
too much if we put up the duty on £21 paper on the off chance that you 
would be able ta reduce your cost from £38 to £31. 

Mr. Bellamy.—It is not a question of off chance. This principle has already 
been accepted. This is an item which we can easily manufacture in the coun- 
try and it is already a protected item. 

President.—I can hardly agree with you there. Look at paragraph 18 of 
our report where this question has been discussed at considerable length. 


Mr. Bellamy.—When I say it is protected I mean the paper containing 
only a small percentage of mechanical pulp such as coloured printing—which 
_ is after all the same as white printing with the addition of colour. 


President.—The Board in discussing the exclusion of newsprint says ‘‘ The 
c.1.f. price of this paper varies from £18 to £22 a ton the cost of what is 
known as glazed mechanical used by papers which specialize in illustration, 
being somewhat higher than that of ordinary newsprint. The landed cost 
‘of the paper, including duty, to a newspaper importing direct would be from 
about 2 annas 1 pie to 2 annas 6 pies per lb. whereas the price of the cheapest 
white printing paper sold by the Titaghur Mills to certain newspapers was 
stated in July 1924 to be about 4 annas a |b. Since then the mills have 
reduced the price of white printing by 6 pies a Ib. so that the news quality 
would sell at 3 annas 6 pies. An increase in the duty on newsprint from 15 
to 25 per cent. would raise the price by less than 3 pies a lb. leaving a wid2 
gap between the prices still to be bridged.”’ 


The principle that has already been accepted is that we should not impose 
a large duty on the consumer unless it is definitely established thereby that 
the mills would be able to obtain the market. We have your statement only 
as to the possibility of reducing costs to a level which would enable you to 
compete. Your argument would apply ¢qually to all papers which are at 
present exempt from duty. If we put a sufficiently high duty on anything 
we will be able to increase your market, 


Mr. Bellamy.—I don’t think coloured printing can be separated from whit 
printing. They should be considered together. g pai om white 


President.—Your contention is that if we put a prohibitive duty on these 
papers you will be able to secure a market and for that purpose it is desirable 
that we should so adopt the test as to include in the protective duty the 
maximum amount. | 


Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. 
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ide i ific dut 
r. tthai.—I find that when the Board decided to impose a specific y 
of Ae eee they had the idea that the utmost burden that it would ee 
on the classes of paper that came under the protective scheme he e 
somewhere about 35 per cent. (Paragraph 151 of Report), What I ga ‘ er 
from the report is that the Tariff Board when they decided on a age ive 
scheme, said that the scheme to be effective must be based on a specific uty 
and they calculated on the various kinds of paper they were considering that 
the maximum burden would be 35 per cent. If you take the coloured paper 
and put a duty of one anna on it it comes to very nearly 60 per cent. 


Mr. Bellamy.—I only say that we should consider, as regards the 65 per 
cent. calculation, the coloured paper in the same way a8 white printing. 

Dr. Matthai.—But the point with which I am concerned is this. We are 
administering here what is called discriminating protection in which tha 
wellbeing of the consumer is of cardinal importance. IT am asking myself, 
on the cheapest class of paper if I were to levy a burden of 60 per cent., 
whether I could reconcile it to my discriminating conscience. 


Mr. Bellamy.—May I refer to the last page of the report where the Tariff 
Board says ‘‘ Coloured papers—No good reason has been advanced for the 
exclusion of such papers which are in fact made by the Indian mills. — It 
would be unreasonable to exclude from the tariff papers of a particular kind 
merely because they were coloured and not white.’ That is why I put it 
forward that they should be considered along with the white paper. 


Dr. Matthai.—When the Board said that, they had in mind coloured papers 
of which the price should be such that the duty would not amount to an 
undue burden on the consumer. You have got to read every recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Board in the light of the general principle on which the 
Indian protective scheme is based. - 


Mr. Bellamy.—Exactly. I am not suggesting that all coloured papers 
right through should be subject to the protective duty of one anna. I am 
suggesting that only in the case of those coloured papers which like white 
paper contain less than 65 per cent. on the total weight there should be a 
protective duty of one anna. 

Dr, Matthai—lIf I do that, this class of paper would come in at a rate 


of duty which would approximately be 60 per cent. of the landed value of the 
paper. 


Mr. Bellamy.—Example 5 containing 60 per cent. mechanica} wood calculat- 
ed on the total weight would pay one anna a lb. If the consumer must have 
a cheap paper he would still be able to get it by buying a paper containing 
more than 65 per cent. mechanical (total weight); here is one which contains 
on total furnish 65 per cent. mechanical (shown). : 


_ President.—If the consumer could pass over to the kind of paper contain- 
ing 65 per cent. mechanical, where do you gain? 


Mr. Bellamy.—It is placing that class of paper within proper limits. 


President.—Where do the mills gain? The consumer says ‘ As I have to 


pay so much more I will now obtain a paper which undoubtedly contains 65 
per cent. mechanical pulp on the total weight.”’ 


Mr. Bellamy.—The difference in the percentage of these two papers is 
very small, 1t amounts to only 4 per cent., yet the difference in appearance 
18 very considerable and what we maintain is that if a man has got to pay a 
duty of one a lb., one man will perhaps go on to the better class of paper, 


that is our paper, while tae other will on t¢ : 
the nature of his requirement. go o the cheaper according to 


President.—There is a difference of £7 in the price. 
Mr, Bellamy.—If it is a question of £7 or £8 we will cut down our price. 


President.—On your present price it is a question of something like £15. 


Mr, Bellamy.—We have already shown our abilit 
to red i 
we are given runs. Take the case of white printings for rnstanee. We, ee 
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increased our output; our sales have increased considerably. With the increase 
in output our costs have come down and we have been able to make reductions. 
in our prices. 

President.—If you reduce your price to £31 which is the price at which 
paper would come in if the protective duty was put on, the importer of this. 
paper would still have to pay £7 more than his customer is now prepared 
to payP 

Mr. Bellamy.—Yes, to begin with. 

President.—He would have to pay even after the reduction which you 
say you would effect. If he were to pay £7 more which is roughly 33 per 
cent. it seems probable that although you may get a limited amount of 
extra custom the bulk of the custom would go to a cheaper paper imported 
which contained at least 65 per cent. mechanical pulp on the total weight. 
What I suggest is that the amount of custom that you will get would be 
fractional. 

Mr. Bellamy.—They would go in for a cheaper quality in view of the duty 
of one anna per |b. but I stillsay ...... 

President.—The quality of your white paper is entirely different from 
those imported and is used tor entirely different purpose. 

Mr. Bellamy.—The quality of the coloured printing is exactly the same 
as white printing except for the dye. 

President.—It is not the same as the imported paper which you have 
given exhibits. 

Mr. Bellamy.—It is rather better—better in the same way as our white 
printings are better than the imported white printings which compete with 
us. 

President.—But I don’t exactly follow your point. Do you say that the 
market would be no more diverted to the cheap paper than it has already been 
by the imposition of the one anna duty. Is that your contention? 


Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. ar 
President.—For white printing and not for the exhibits? 


Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. Those qualities compete with us, and they are coming 
in containing only 65 per cent. mechanical on a fibre to fibre basis. 


President.—You mean that the case for this white printing and blue 
printing stands or falls on the same argument. 


Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. 4 
President.—As regards these exhibits you would hold that the same applies? 
Mr. Bellamy.—Yes, right through. 


President.—That is to say if the Board considers that it would be unfair: 
to the consumer to impose so large a duty for the purpose of possibly securing. 
a slightly increased market for the Indian mills for coloured paper, the same 
would apply to the other papers? 


Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. 


Dr. Matthai.—If it were decided to impose a protective duty on this the 
coloured paper, how much coloured paper could you produce? 


Mr. Bellamy.—We can keep one machine steadily on it and produce 2,000 
tons. Our object throughout in the claim to protection is to standardize our 
production—one machine on a particular quality week in and week out—so 
as to reduce our cost which would enable us to reduce our prices. 


Dr. Matthat.—Your argument with regard to the coloured paper would be 
that if a protective duty was imposed on it it would be possible for you to 
devote a whole machine for the production of that paper and get the econo- 
mies of standardization in consequence ? 


Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. For the period of protection the consumer is being 
asked to pay a’higher price than he would otherwise, but we still have the 
object in view that by the time the protection is ended we may be able to 
bring down our price sufficiently to sell at a cheaper price. 
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President.—Would I be right in concluding that your case as regards the 
percentage is merely an aspect of the case which in the former enquiry you 
said that you would reserve for presentation till a later time, namely whether 
protection should be imposed on all newsprint? 

Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. We are satisfied with the working of the present Act 
if the calculation is based on the total weight. If that is done we should 
find that newsprinting would not seriously affect our sales of other qualities. 


President.—The same argument would apply to newsprinting. If the duty 
was sufficiently big you would be able to secure a portion of the market. 

Mr. Bellamy.—Yes assuredly. 

President.—So that really your case stands or falls with newsprint. 

Mr. Kellamy.—Yes. 


President.—I want to be quite clear about that. So far as I can follow 
it seems to me that your argument would not only apply to the coloured paper 
and white paper which you propose should be made liable to protective duty 
but also to all the cheaper classes of printing paper. 


Mr. Bellamy.—It simply means that if the quality of newsprint is kept 
down to such a standard ag we consider it ought to be, that is to say a 
paper containing 70 per cent. calculated on the total weight, it would not 
affect our sales or our qualities. 


President.—The point is this. Supposing we take a kind of paper which 
undoubtedly contained 65 per cent. mechanical pulp based on total weight 
the price of which is £18 or £20, then we put on the protective duty which 
brings the price to £30. If we were to make it liable to a protective duty 
would you not be able to extend your market to such an extent as to bring 
down your price? You state that your intention is, at the end of the period 
of protection, to reduce your prices to such an extent that you would be 
able to compete not only with the superior quality paper but also with all 
kinds of imported paper? 

Mr. Bellamy.—We will never be able to compete with real newsprint. 

Prestdent.—You said just now that it was your intention to do so? 


Mr. Bellamy.—Only in respect of those qualities which come in under 
65 per cent. on the fibre basis. 

President.—The evidence we had this morning was that common glazed 
newsprint came in at £21; why will you not be able to compete with it? 

Mr. Bellamy.-——1 would not call it common glazed newsprint, [ would call it 
superior newsprint. The common newsprint comes in at about £16. 

President.—What is the limit of your competition stated in price with 
imported paper? 

Mr. Bellamy.—All papers coming in at about £18 would compete with us. 
Even £18 will have to be considered along with the substance of the paper. 
When I say £16 it is 50 grms. paper; when | say £18 it is 30 grms.—a very 
much thinner paper. The basis price is £16 for newsprinting 50 grms. That 
is the standard. This price increases up to £18. 


President.—You have given us the analysis of the qualities of paper used 
by some of the leading home journals such as the ‘ Daily Mail’. Have you 
got the price of the paper used by the ‘ Times ’? 


Mr. Bellamy.—I can give you the price but that would be approximately 
the landed price in India. 


President.—That will serve our purpose. 


Mr. Bellamy.—£16 a ton. I have a sample here from the manufacturer 
with the manufacturer’s stamp on it ‘ Imperial Glazed’ marked ‘ Times’ or = 
‘ Morning Post ’ (M.P.) Newsprint containing mechanical 70 per cent., sulphite. 
26 per cent. and loading 4 per cent. That is £16 a ton. 


President.—Why would it not compete with yours? 
Mr. Bellamy.—We have got to draw the line somewhere. 
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President.—Is it really a question of drawing the line? I am speaking 
‘on a question of principle. I want to know whether the same principle applies 
throughout, | 

Mr. Bellamy.—If you wanted us to say so, we should say all newsprint 
competes with us, but then papeis like the ‘Statesman’ would be forced to 
uy from us at much higher prices if newsprinting were protected ; 7.¢., why 
we do not wish that real newsprint, i.e., paper containing 70 per cent. or 
more mechanical should be included in the protective tariff. 

President.—As regards your argument I want to see whether there is any 
difference in that between this paper and others. 

Mr. Bellamy.—The quality gradually comes down with the increase in the 
‘percentage of mechanical pulp and we are simply attempting to draw the line 
and say if the quality is below a certain fixed standard there is no danger 
that it will compete seriously with our qualities. 

President.—In the argument there is no distinction P 

Mr. Bellamy.—There is a distinction in the percentage of mechanical pulp. 


President.—There is a distinction in the quality of paper. What I want 
to know is whether you are trying to framing your argument in a different 
way in the case of this paper as compared with the cheaper paper. Would it 
not be correct that if we put a protective duty on this paper and increased 
the price thereby you would be able to increase the market at present obtained 
by importers and so by increasing your output decrease your costs? 


Mr. Bellamy.—We will never be able to compete with a paper containing 
0 much mechanical pulp. 

President.—Not even with the protective duty? 

Mr. Bellamy.—No, because the raw material is not in the country? 


Dr, Matthai.—What is the highest percentage of mechanical in the total 
weight with which you can compete? 


Mr, Bellamy.—Up to 70 per cent. 


Dr. Matthai.—So that any paper which contains 70 per cent. or more 
mechanical of the total weight does not compete with your paper ?~- 
Mr. Bellamy.—That is so. 
_ Dr. Matthai.—If yowhad your way in the original enquiry you would have 
liked to bring under the protective duty every class of paper that did not 
come up to that percentage? 


Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. 


_Dr, Matthai.—That of course is impossible because we are committed to 
‘this figure of 65 per cent. So what you are suggesting is by putting the 65 
per cent. not on the fibre content but on the total weight, you minimise the 
competition although you cannot entirely eliminate it. Is that right? 


Mr. Bellamy.—Yes, but we do not suggest this method of calculation as an 
alternative but that it was intended from the beginning that the 65 per cent. 
should be calculated on the hasis of total weight. 


Mr. McLatchie.—Originally we asked for 70 per cent. but then the Board 
found a variation of 5 per cent. in testing so that presumably the Board fixed 
65 per cent. as the absolute minimum allowing for 5 per cent. as a margin 
in testing. | 

Dr. Matthai.—There is one other point. When you get cheap printing 
paper of this kind, that will affect you I expect in two ways. In the first 
place it prevents you from increasing your sales; in the second place it. would 
cend to depress your prices, won’t they? 


Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. 


Dr, Matthat.—I should like to know with regard to your white printing 
paper whether the large importation of newsprint has had any effect in 
depressing your prices? You said in regard to the coloured paper that you 
had to reduce the price of the paper by about 3 pies below the level at which 
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you teas otherwise have sold. Would that apply to the white printing. 
paper 

Mr. Bellamy.—Since protection was given to us our prices have dropped 
twice amounting in all to 35 rupees a ton. 

Dr. Matthai.—I put that down entirely to the fact that you have improved 
your process of production and increased your output. | 
_ Mr. Bellamy.—That has something to do with it, but the principal factor 
ig that the foreign prices have come down, particularly for newsprinting. I 
think you will find that the Tariff Board referred to the price of newsprint 
at £18 a ton. 

Dr, Matthai.—I think they said 2 annas 1 pie to 2 annas 6 pies. 

Mr. Bellamy.—It has come down to £16 a ton. 

Dr. Matthai.—But your prices of white printing do not appear to have 
come down since the Tariff Board reported. 

Mr. Bellamy.—They have come down by Rs. 35 a ton in two stages. Our 
last drop took place in January. 

President.—What is your objection to the sulphite test. 

Mr. Bellamy.—Because it excludes loading. 

Prestdent.—I mean sulphite test on the total weight. 

Mr. Bellamy.—You cannot do it. Supposing you took 35 per cent. sul- 
phite on the total weight and 15 per cent. loading it would mean that your 
mechanical pulp would only be 50 per cent. 

President.—That will be a very cheap kind of paper? 

Mr. Bellamy.—No. You have got 35 per cent. sulphite and you have got 
China clay which we say, although it does not add to strength of the paper, 
improves its appearance. That would help toe introduce an article which 
would compete with us. 

President.—As between sulphite test and mechanical pulp test, supposing 
the mechanical pulp test is based on the fibre content, would you prefer the 
sulphite test based on the total weight? 

Mr. Bellamy.—It would be the same. 

Mr. McLatchie.—We would naturally prefer the mechanical pulp test. 

Dr. Matthai.—Would you prefer it even if it was based on the fibre content? 

Mr. McLatchie.—Yes, either way. 

Dr. Matthar.—Why. 

Mr. McLatchie.—It is probably difficult to state actually why. In an 
analysis you can arrive at a closer estimate when you have got a larger 
quantity of the fibre to examine. The principal test to arrive at is the 
mechanical pulp content and this has to be done under a microscope. But’ — 
in the absorption test which is now being introduced unless the chemicals 
used in it are of extremely pure quality the analysis will be inaccurate. 
Strictly speaking the microscopic test is the only reliable test that is still 
practised to arrive at the fibre content, the more so in the mechanical pulp. 
paper. 

Dr. Matthai.—So that the element which appears in larger quantity lends 
itself to a more accurate analysis? 

Mr. McLatchie.—Yes. . 

President.—Are you satisfied with the present Ruling No. I as adminis- 
tered by the Customs department, Calcutta? | 

Mr. Bellamy.—We are not satisfied with their recent method of adminis- 
tration, that is letting the paper through on a price basis because that is | 
open to abuse I think, even collusion between the buyers and manufacturers, 
specially when paper comes from the Continent, I do not think we can rely 
upon the honesty of the manufacturer. | | 

President.—You would prefer the fibre content test to the present system P 
Mr, Bellamy.—You mean examination by chemical analysis? Yes, it is 
. much preferable. The last Tariff Board dealt with in half a dozen wotds that 
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they could not consider the examination of newsprint on a price basis owing 
to the possibility of collusion. As regards this £24 basis, as I have shown, 
£24 paper comes very near to the quality of pufe printing. Pure printing 
you can buy to-day at £26-10-0 a ton if you have got a large order to place. 
£24 is too near to that. I am sure the Tariff Board never intended that 
imports should be tested in this way, nor the Government of India either. 

Dr. Matthai.—Could the ordinary printing paper be imported at about 
.£26-10-0? 

Mr. Bellamy.—Yes, if you have a large order to place, say 200 tons. 

Dr, Mattha1.—We have been told that in the Customs office in Calcutta 
they are allowing an extra margin beyond the 5 per cent. allowed by the 
Tariff Board. Have you got anything to say about that? 


Mr. Retiamu.—Yes. The other day I saw a sample of the paper used by 
the ‘ Bengalee ’; I analysed that and found it contained 62 per cent. mechani- 
ca], When the paper came in I sent one of our men to see Mr. Jenks and 
asked him how his analysis of the same paper turned out beeause he had 
already asked me to make comparisons when I came across any doubtful 
shipments. We did not have time to get his figures before leaving Calcutta, 
but nevertheless he said then that even if his test turned out to be 62 per cent. 
‘he would pass it through because we would allow the benefit of doubt to the 
importer, but when the Tariff Board fixed 65 per cent. I think they meant 
that if the analysis turned out at 64 per cent. no further margin for error 
was to be allowed for at all and that the paper must pay a duty of one anna 
‘because 5 per cent. margin had already been allowed for. 

Dr. Matthai.—To your knowledge the maximum allowed is only 3 per cent. 


Mr. Bellamy.—I could not tell you definitely but I could get that for you. 
Dr, Matthai.—We will ask the Customs Collector to-morrow. 


President.—That is rather an important point. If the Customs are allow- 
ang a margin of 3 per cent. it narrows the gap between the fibre content and 
the percentage of mechanical pulp based on the total weight. The amount of 
paper which comes in competition is quite small. ; 

Mr. Bellamy.—If{ paper were to come in under the fibre to fibre basis and 
then on the analysis a margin is allowed for that would tend to nullify the 
effect of protection altogether. 

Dr. Bellamy.—Do you effect any sales up Karachi way? 


Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthat.—We heard from the Collector of Customs, Karachi, that under 
‘this new ruling about 80 per cent. of newsprint is now bearing protective 
duty. 
Mr. Bellamy.—I was in Karachi at the time that happened and some of 
the importers from Lahore did certainly make complaints. I don’t think the 
analysis of the paper was quite satisfactory and I myself had a complaint 
to make regarding some coloured papers which came in under 15 per cent. | 
duty. I went to the appraiser of Customs and he admitted that the paper 
should have paid a duty of one anna a Ib. in Bombay they were charging 
one anna a lb. for the same paper. He referred the case eventually to Bom- 


bay and they confirmed our opinion, 


Facilities for analysis in Calcutta. 
Dr. Matthai.—What is your impression of the analysis arrangements in 


-Calcutta ? 

Mr. Bellamy.—Before the introduction of this price basis it was quite 
satisfactory, but I think that by the introduction of the price basis they have 
dispensed with the only reliable and safe means of test. 

Dr. Matthai.—What happened was that they had a rough and ready test? 

Mr. Bellamy.—They must always go to the laboratory. 


Dr. Matthas.—Do you mean that in Alipore? 
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Mr. McLatchie——No. The one at Church Lane, Calcutta. The Station- 
-ery Office has a chemist and examiner who has had a lot of experience in 
England and Germany and I think the Stationery Office has the finest paper 
testing laboratory here. 


Dr. Matthai.—What is he called ? 


Mr. McLatchie.—He is called Store Examiner. 


President.—It might be possible for the Calcutta Customs to make use of 
that laboratory but it is rather difficult for, say, Madras or Rangoon. 


Mr: Bellamy.—Would it not be possible when importing papers under 
certificate to attach a heavy penalty for any false declaration? Let the im- 
porter take his paper away from the Customs as soon as it arrives after 
paying 15 per cent. duty, if the paper is according to the certificate, and then 
have a central office for testing where a sample of every consignment should 
be tested. It might take a couple of months. With the heavy penalty im- 
posed you will probably find very few cases where the declaration will be 
false. In the case of false declaration the dealer could, if he were innocent, 
come down upon the manutacturer for compensation. 


Dr. Matthai.—That is assuming that the analysis is infallible. A system 
like that would be faced with very serious risks. 


Mr. Bellamy.—I don’t think there is so much difficulty about the analysis 
of paper as is being made out. For instance we have carried out a lot of 
tests lately on various samples ourselves and I sent about half a dozen of 
them to Mr. Jenks for examination without giving our figures at all and 
asked him if he would carry out tests on them. We told him that we 
wanted to have our figures compared with his. He tested Examples I to ITT. 
When the tests came along one of them was the ‘‘ Englishman ’’ analysis. 
Our analysis was something like 82 per cent.; his turned out to be 79 and 
Mr. McLatchie’s analysis was about 1 per cent. different from ours. So 
you see there were three different people examining the same sample and the 
margin of error was only 3 per cent. 


Dr. Matthai.—How do you account for this enormous difference between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta?: 


Mr. Bellamy.—It is due to the inefficiency of the people testing. In 
Calcutta we have watched very closely and we can safely say that the man in 
Calcutta is efficient. You must have efficient well paid men on the job. 
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Letter from the Secretary, Tariff Board, to all the Collector of Customs, 
No. 473, dated the 80th May 1927. 


I am directed to state that the Tariff Board is about to enquire into the 
question of the application of the protective rate of duty to newsprint paper 
and is consequently in need of information regarding the effect of Customs 
Ruling No. 1 of 1927 of the Government of India. The Board would there- 
fore be very glad if you would kindly say what the effect of this Ruling has 
been, particularly on the following points :— 


(1) whether it has made it necessary to analyse a much larger number 
of samples and has led to delay in clearing shipments; 

(2) what proportion of the total imports of newsprint is now subject 
‘to the protective rate of duty; and 

(3) what amount of newsprint is now brought for the first time within 
the scope of the protective duty. 


2. I am to say that as the Board’s report on this question is to be sub- 
mitted to the Government of India by the 15th July next, the Board would 
be obliged if you could send the required information by the 15th June. 


Collector of Customs, Rangoon. 


Letter dated the 8th June 1927. 


I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 478, dated the 30th May 
1927. 

2. News-printing paper has of late not been analysed by the Chemical 
Examiner; the appraiser uses the phloroglucinol rough test and compares 
the sample with samples of previous importations. From experience it has 
been found that all news-printing paper imported into Rangoon. contained 
more than 65 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp. None have been assessed 
at the protective rate of duty. 





Collector of Customs, Karachi. 


Letter dated 9th June 1927. 


Wita reference to the letter No. 473 of 30th May 1927, I have the honour 
to state that Customs Ruling No. 1, dated 2nd February 1927 of the Govern- 
ment of India, directing that the percentage of mechanical wood pulp should 
be applied to the total weight of the paper and not merely to its fibre 
content, was received in this Customs House on 5th February 1927. The 
Chemical Analyser for Sind, who was asked to state the effect of the ruling, 
reported that it would materially affect the tests hitherto applied by him 
and that the revised method would be introduced from 15th February 1927. 
The revised mefhod of assessing news-printing paper was, therefore, enforced 
in respect of the consignments imported after that date. 

2. The answers to your three queries are as follows :— 


(1) All consignments of news-printing paper are subjected to test 
except ir cases where importers agree to pay duty at the pro- 
tective rate on the basis of the results of the tests previously 
recorded. This procedure involves no delay in the clearance 
of the goods as assessment is invariably made provisionally in 
the first instance at the higher rate subject to adjustment on 
receipt of the Chemical Analyser’s report, the goods being 
allowed immediate clearance. 

(2) The records of this Cusiom House show that néws-printing paper 
of the weight of 653,496 Ibs. has been imported since February 
1927, out of which 511,444 Ibs. was assessed at the protective | 
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rate and the remainder, viz., 142,052 Ibs. at the non-protec- 
tive rate. The percentage of the total imports of newsprint 
now subject to the protective duty, therefore works out to 78°26. 


(8) The quantity of newsprint brought for the first time within the 
scope of the protective duty is 511,444 Ibs. It has been ascer- 
tained from the Chemical Analyser for Sind that, had ‘this 
quantity been tested on the basis of the orders in force prior 
to the issue of Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927 of the Govern- 
ment of India, viz., Central Board of Revenue’s Customs 
Ruling No. 9 of 1926, it would have been reported to contain 
‘more than 65 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp and it woald, 
theretore, have paid duty at the rion-productive rate. 





Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 
A.—WRITTEN. 


Letter No. 1908, dated 9th June 1927. 


TY have the honour to refer to your letter No. 473 of the 30th May 1927, re- 
garding the effect of Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927 on the assessment of paper. 


2. To take the first point mentioned in your letter, I should say that when 
this ruling was first issued it certainly led to a great deal of extra work and 
delay in clearing shipments. Under the previous ruling the Appraising De- 
partment had been able to distinguish in a large majority of cases by a rough 
and ready test whether the mechanical wood pulp content fell below or above 
65 per cent., and it was the exception to send samples for chemical analysis. 
Under the new ruling the Appraising Department was unable to make any 
estimate of the percentage of elements other than mechanical and chemical 
pulp, and it therefore became necessary to analyse in every case. This 
caused great congestion in the Chemical Examiner’s Office and consequent 
delay, the effects of which have only just worn off. At the present moment the 
position is that we have tabulated the results of previous analyses and have 
thus acquired experience regarding the constitution of paper of a certain 
origin and appearance and of a certain invoice price. We are now able to 
dispense with analysis in the case of possibly 80—90 per cent. of newsprint. 
The Customs House has thus found its own solution to a problem which in the 
first instance undoubtedly caused great delay and difficulty and led to serious 
friction with importers. Even now the Custom House is deprived of the 
assistance of manufacturers’ certificates because these are almost invariably 
hased on the fibre content only; yet the Tariff Board in their original report, 
paragraph 150, contemplated that in the majority of cases the chemical analysis 
of paper should be obviated by the production of satisfactory manufacturers’ 
certificates. 


3, As regards your second point the proportion of the total imports of news- 
print which is now subject to the protective rate is extremely small, amounting 
in fact to less than 4 per cent. It must, however, be borne in mind that in 
applying the result of chemical analysis a certain margin has been allowed for 
error, particularly, as this was a form of test of which the laboratory had had 
no previous experience. Consequently importations which on analysis approxi- 
mated to within 2 or 3 per cent. of the standard laid down have usually been 
given the benefit of the doubt. 


4. As regards your third point, it is not possible to state what amount of 
newsprint has now been brought for the first time within the scope of the 
protective duty, since before the issue of the new ruling statistics were not 
kept of the constitution of papers other than their fibre content. Ft is, how- 
ever, the experience of this Custom House that importers very rarely, if ever, — 
intentionally import newsprint liable to the protective rate. In nearly every 
case where consignments have been assessed at the higher rate, this has been 
due to a misunderstanding on the part of the manufacturers or shippers, who 
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have usually been asked to supply paper containing not less than 65 per cent. 
of mechanical wood pulp. Such mistakes naturally are not repeated, as im- 
porters contend that it does not pay to import newsprint liable to the higher 
rate of duty. Once a certain quality.of paper has paid the higher rate it will 
usually not be imported again. Jt has sometimes been found that in a single 
consignment invoiced at a uniform rate samples from different bales have 
yielded different results for purposes of assessment. This is due to the fact 
that although the fibre content is of the same constitution the amount of 
loading may differ in different ‘‘runs’’ with the effect that under the new 
ruling the percentage of mechanical wood pulp in the total weight of the paper 
may fall above 65 per cent. for one bale and below it for another. 

5. Generally speaking, | am of the opinion that the withdrawal of this 
ruling would tend to facilitate administration whilst involving an unappre- 
ciable sacrifice of revenue. Although the proportion of imported newsprint 
which falls on the higher side of the limit is small, the amount of work involved 
in determining whether particular consignments will be liable to the higher 
rate has been considerable. It would also appear from the certificates fur- 
nished by analytical authorities on the Continent that the percentage of 
mechanical wood-pulp is always understood in relation to the fibre content 


and not to the total weight of the paper. 
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COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, CALCUTTA. 
B.—ORAL. 


Evidence of Mr. A. RAISMAN, I.C.S., Assistant Collector of Customs, 
Calcutta, recorded at Shillong on Thursday, the 7th July, 1927. 


Introductory. 
President.—Mr. Raisman, you are the Assistant Collector of Customs, 
Calcutta? 


Mr. Raisman.—Yes. , 
President.—How long have you been in the Calcutta Customs Office? 
Mr. Raigsman.—A year. 


President.—Have you personal experience of the administration of this 
Ruling No. I of 1927? 


Mr. Raisman.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—Were you connected with any Customs Office before? 

Mr. Raisman.—I have been in the Customs Department for the last five 
years. 

Dr. Matthai.—Where were you before? 

Mr. Raisman.—In Bombay. 

Dr. Matthai.i—So that you have had experience of the administration of 
‘the Protection Act since it was introduced? 


Mr. Raisman.—yYes. ‘ 
Ruling No. 9 of 1926. 


President.—Could you tell us before the new Ruling was introduced, that 
is Ruling No. I of 1927, whether you had experience of the administration 
of the old Ruling No. IX of 1926 by which the percentage of mechanical 
pulp was calculated on the basis of fibre content only? 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes. 

President.—Under that ruling was it necessary to carry out any chemical 
analysis? 

Mr. Raisman.—Not in the majority of cases. 

President.—Can you tell us exactly how it was determined, whether a 


paper of this class was liable to protective duty or not under the old Ruling 
IX of 1926? 


Mr. Raisman.—The first general yuide was the price, I mean, the invoice 
price; then by looking at the paper and subjecting it to a rough and ready 
test (smearing it with phloro-glucinol) you can see at once whether it is a 
paper which is mainly mechanical. 

Dr. Matthai.—That is a test which the appraiser can do himseli? 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes, in about 95 per cent. of cases. 


Ruling No. 1 of 1927. 


President.—When the new ruling was introduced in February this year, 
would you tell us why it was necessary to introduce a further chemical test? 

Mr. Raisman.—Two papers having the same fibre content might have vary- 
ing finish. The fibre content is what is called the furnish, namely the chemical | 
-and mechanical wood pulp. Then there is the finish or loading. Two papers 
having exactly the same furnish might have a varying amount of finish and 
the appraiser, although he might know that the fibre content was 70 and 30, 
‘that is more than 65, could not by looking at the paper tell what was the 
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amount of the finish and therefore under the new ruling he could not tell 
whether the mechanical wood pulp in the whole paper would not be less 
than 65 per cent. 

President.—To what extent under the old ruling did you rely on manu- 
facturers’ certificates? 

Mr. Raisman.—The position was that with this easy test we frequently 
accepted the declaration in an invoice of more than 65 per cent. wood pulp. 
The appraiser would have no doubt in the majority of cases if he merely 
looked at the paper and so he would not question an invoice statement of 
that kind. 

President.—The description in the invoice, is that a statement that was: 
taken from the manufacturer’s declaration? 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes, in the majority of cases. 

President.—And that statement was based on the fibre content? 

Mr. Raisman.—Invariably. 


President.—Have you had any cases where a manufacturer has given a 
certificate or a description entered in the invoice in which the percentage has 
been on the total weight? 

Mr. Raisman.—There was a case in which I told the manufacturer that 
he was on the wrong line, and that we wanted the percentage on the total 
weight. He stated in his reply that one of his papers had more than 65. 
per cent. on the total weight, but I had never seen it stated either in a 
certificate from an analyst or in an invoice that the paper contained more: 
than 65 per cent. on the total weight. 

President.—In the Customs Department, so far as manufacturers are con- 
cerned, would you consider the trade practice to be to state the total mecha-. 
nical pulp on the fibre content? : | 

Mr. Raisman.—Undoubtedly, 

President.—And as regards dealers? 

Mr. Raisman.—Dealers follow the trade practice too. 

President.—It will be the same? 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes. 

President.—You were saying just now that the difficulty about the snew 
ruling arose largely because of the amount of loading in the paper. Have 
you had any experience of the different percentages of loading in different 
runs of paper? 

Mr. Raisman,.—yYes. 

President.—Has that given rise to any difficulties in the Customs? 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes, because you might get two bales of the same consign- 
ment, the sample from one giving a result slightly below 65 and the other 
slightly above. 

President.—That variation would I suppose be in the same consignment of 
paper? 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes. 

President.—That would I puter necessarily mean that under the present 
ruling some sort of chemical analysis would also be necessary? 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes. 

President.—I mean however much you may tabulate your results and the 
prices and so on, it would not be perfectly safe? 

Mr. Raisman.—No, not absolutely. 

President.—When the new ruling was introduced at first there was con- 
siderable congestion in the Customs | 

Mr. Raisman,—vYes. 

President.—Did that give rise #0 any serious inconvenience to the paper 
trade? 

Mr. Raisman.—Very serious. In. fact very little newsprint, unless it was: 
passed at a lower rate, was cleared off the docks for some time. In my 
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opinion the importers were doubtful whether they should clear the goods at 
all and I know that in many cases they repudiated their contracts or at 
any rate tried to pass the extra duty on to the suppliers. 

President.—We have some evidence from other Customs Officers that the 
paper is passed provisionally. 

Mr. Raisman.—That is all right where an importer is also the consumer, 
but take one of the biggest importers like Messrs. John Dickinson and Com- 
pany. They would never clear paper provisionally because they might be left 
with the paper on their hands; because the real consignee may when he finds 
that an extra duty is involved, refuse to take the paper. He may say ‘I 
ordered 65 per cent. or more mechanical wood pulp paper but the Customs 
say this is not up to that standard, therefore I don’t want it.’’ 


President.—So that the real point about the trade inconvenience is that 
the consignee may not take delivery of the paper. Is that correct? 


Mr. Raisman.—Yes, he may not take delivery if he finds the duty levied 
at the protective rate. 


President.—That I suppose would be more or less a temporary disturbance 
to trade. I mean after, say, six months the importers in India would write 
to their suppliers in England and other places and ask them to put in an 
sali 7 or 8 per cent. mechanical pulp so as to comply with the new Customs 
ruling. : 

Mr. Raisman.—It would always create a difficulty and you might get 
disputes arising because in my opinion the manufacturers in the majority 
of cases cannot say accurately what the constitution is under the new ruling. 
The ordinary manufacturer has not got a first class analytical chemist; he has 
got only a works chemist. He knows as far as fibre content goes what he 
puts in the beaters. If they put 70 and 80, 70 and 80 invariably comes out. 
If they put in 20 per cent. loading they do not know whether 2 or 20 per 
cent. loading will come out in the paper. That is the trouble, so that you 
still might get manufacturers supplying to order saying well above 65; they 
might say our paper is 75 and 25 with only 5 per cent. of ash, but it might 
have 20 per cent. loading and then they would be below the standard again. 


President.—Why is it impossible to say what the percentage of loading is? 


Mr. Raisman.—Because the paper does not take it up. Sometimes the 
paper takes up less loading when more is put into the beater. 

President.—What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Raisman.—Because it is not a chemical process, it is merely adhesion ; 
the loading only sticks on to the fibre, I mean it does not unite with the 
fibre in any sort of definite proportion. 

President.—Given the same temperature, humidity and so on would it 
not be possible to form some estimate of the amount? 

Mr. Raisman.—I can only conclude that they do not know enough about 
it. They do get these varying results. That is why we get different results 
in different runs. The manufacturer and the importer will swear to us that 
that is the identical paper but the chemical analyser may find that there 
is a difference of about 4 or 5 per cent. in two samples of the same consign- 
ment. 


Analysis in the Customs Department. 


President.—Your chemical analyser attached to the Customs Department, 
would you describe him as an expert? 

Mr. Raisman.—Il would now. With the amount of experience he has now © 
had he knows as much about the analysis of this kind of paper as anybody 
else in India. j 

President.—We find in the different Custom Houses there is a very con- 
siderable variation in the results of these chemical analyses. Judging Gy the 
practical results in Karachi we find that about 80 per cent. of the paper tested 


was liable to the protective duty. 
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Mr. HKaisman.—That is absurd. 

President.—Whereas in Bombay it was 15 per cent. 

Mr. Raisman.—That is about right. That is what we would have got 
if we had not allowed for the margin of error in the analysis. 

President.—What would you consider the reason for the variation in the 
different customs practices? The first reason probably is that you in Calcutta 
allow 2 or 3 per cent. margin for error; apparently that is not done in Bombay. 


Now as regards Karachi would you offer any explanation? 

Mr. Raisman.—It is just possible that one or two very large consignments 
of coated or highly finished newsprint passed through Karachi and that upset 
their figures. Their total imports are not very large compared with Calcutta. 
It appears that their total import of newsprint since February 1927 was 
roughly 300 tons. One or two very large consignments- of paper correctly 
dutiable at the protective rate of one anna a pound coming through Karachi 
would upset the figure of that small total importation. At the same time: 
I must say that in my opinion the figures look as if they have gone wrong. 
Their chemical analysis has yielded incorrect results. It is admittedly a very 
difficult analysis. | 

President.—Do you consider if the present ruling is maintained, and the 
mechanical pulp is estimated on the total weight, that it would ever he 
possible in various ports to obtain approximately the same results of chemical 
analysis. 

Mr. ltaisman.—If the present ruling was maintained I rather think it 
would be necessary to get men to Calcutta and train them in analysis and 
send them back to the various ports. 

President.—Even then, would it be possible? Or do you think desirable, 
to have some central institution to conduct the examination? We hear that 
the Stationery Office at Calcutta has got an expert analyser of paper and he 
would be competent to carry out tests for all the various Custom Houses in 
India. 

Mr. Raisman.—That would be a more satisfactory solution because you 
would know that a more uniform standard is being applied whereas at present 
we certainly do not know that. 

President.—That would mean considerable delay, would it not? 


Mr. Raisman.—It would mean delay but the doubtful paper could be 
cleared provisionally on payment of the higher duty, but of course trade is 
not possible. When you do not know to within an anna a lb. what you can 
sell the paper at, you can clear it but you cannot sell it. 

President.—So that really although there would be no congestion in the 
Customs, there would be congestion in the importers’ warehouses. 


Mr. Raisman.—Quite so. 

President.—Although it might appear that everything is going on smoothly 
in the Custom House it is not going on so smoothly in the trade? 

Mr. Raisman.—That is so. | 


Austrian and German papers. 


President.—We have been told that the paper which is most affected hy 
this new ruling is paper which comes from Austria and Germany owing to 
the fact that the Austrian and German papers contain a larger percentage of 
loading than the Scandinavian paper? 

Mr. Raisman.—Ilt has not struck me that way. But I would certainly 
say that the Swedish or Norwegian paper is practically unaffected because it 
has always a very high mechanical wood pulp content. The only other 
sources left are either England or Austria and Germany, but I should have 
thought that ,a certain amount of English paper had been affected too. I 
cannot always tell from invoices whether the paper is of German or Austrian 
origin because it is nearly always supplied by an English supplier; it is always. 
shipped by somebody in London. I find on looking through my papers that. 
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there are a considerable number of German cases which have just fallen below 
the mark. 

Dr. Matthai.—Even when they are shipped from England the invoice 
will show where they had been made, whether in Austria or Germany, would 
it not? 


Mr. Raisman.—Not invariably. 

Dr. Matthai.—The port of shipment would be there? 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—That would indicate whether it is Austrian or German? 


Mr, Raisman.—A good deal is shipped from London; it is often worth 
while to bring it to London and ship it from there. Then again sometimes 
you get mixed consignments, that is you get a combination of Continental 
paper and English paper shipped on the same invoice. | 


President.—In the Calcutta Collector of Customs’ letter it is stated that 
‘at the present moment the position is that we have tabulated the results 
of previous analyses and have thus acquired experience regarding the consti- 
tution of paper of a certain origin and appearance and of a certain invoice 
price. We are now able to dispense with analysis in the case of possible 
80 to 90 per cent. of newsprint.’’ We have received some evidence which 
stated that so far as Calcutta is concerned all paper of this class which is 
below £24 a ton is now admitted without analysis and the Collector of 
Customs, Bombay, states that in Bombay paper of this class which comes in 
at between £22 and £24 a ton according to the country of origin is also 
admitted without analysis. Would it be correct to say that you have only 
been able to get over the administrative difficulty by abandoning the chemical 
test? 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes, as far as about 90 per cent. of the imports are con- 
cerned. 

President.—What ] want to know is, if the chemical] test had been continued 
in all cases whether you would have found it very difficult to administer it? 


Mr. Raisman.—Very difficult indeed. In Calcutta we found it almost 
impossible to test every consignment because we have got big importers like 
Messrs. John Dickinson and Company who would not care on any terms, 
until they knew the results, to clear the goods and even in coxea where an 
importer did clear the paper, when the result was adverse, he kept on deny- 
ing our test and asking for a re-test and the correspordence went on. 

President.—You say that if your analysis approximated within two to 
three per cent. of the standard laid down, the paper would usually be given 
the benefit of doubt. 


Mr. Raisman.—Yes. 


President.—Under the old ruling did -you allow any sort of latitude in the 
percentages? ) 3 

Mr. Raisman.—Under the old ruling papers rather tended to fall more 
definitely above or below that limit. The new ruling has put a tremendous 
amount of paper just in that doubtful position. If you take a typical news- 
print 70 and 30 and give it a typical addition of loading, say, 10 per cent. 
70 and 30 would be fibre and 10 would be loading—that would give you a 
result of 7/10th of 90, ‘that is 63 per cent. That is a typical case. When 
the chemical examiner gets a result of 68, knowing that he cannot get more 
than a certain degree of accuracy, he is at a loss to certily that the paper 
contains less than 65 per cent. 

President.—In paragraph 152 of the original report on paper and paner 
pulp industries, the Board laid it down that it should be possible to define 
the percentage in such a manner that it can be readily identified for Custcems 
purposes. Would you consider that this can be effected best by tho old ruling: 
er by the new ruling? | 3 od 
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Mr. Raitaman.—Undoubtedly under the new ruling 65 per cent. is a most 
Saeco line. Under the old nuling it is a pretty easily recognisable 
line. 

President.—In your opinion under the old ruling a clear line of demarcation 
was drawn between what was and what was not liable to protective duty. 


Mr, Rateman. —Pretty well. The Tariff Board’s report mentions that 
allowing 5 per cent. for error they fixed the line at 65 instead of 70. That 
caused some difficulty because the Chemical Examiner was not sure whether 
afier that had been done he could possibly give any further margin. We 
came to the conclusion that the statutory position is this. The line is fixed 
at 65. You cannot certify that the paper falls below that because your analysis 
will not give you sufficiently accurate results. Therefore unless you have a 
margin of error you find the same paper occasionally falling below 65 and 
occasionally above. So, it was necessary, in spite of the fact that the per- 
centage had been fixed at 65 and not at 70, for practical purposes to retain 
a margin of error. | 

Dr. Matthai.—What it really means is this that from your experience of 
the working of the Protection Act you consider that the proper margin to 
allow for error in the analysis under Indian conditions is not 5 per cent. but 
5 plus 8—8 per cent. 

Mr. Raisman.—I cannot quite accept that because if you put 70 in the 
tariff then the Chemical Examiner, if he gets a paper containing 67 or 488, 
will say that this is possibly an above-the-line case, and we will give the 
benefit of doubt to the tax-payer. Whenever a question of doubt arises 
between the tax-payer and the Crown, the tax-payer should get the benefit. 
lf our expert could not definitely say that this paper contained less than 
70 per cent. we would have to say we cannot penalise or tax it at the higher 
rate. If you put your line at 75 the position would be the same. 


Dr. Matthai.—That is what I say. Supposing we tcok your statement 
that it is necessary to allow an extra margin of 3 per cent. because you find 
a lot of doubtful cases on the border, and on that suggestion we recommended 
to Government that hereafter the percentage should be 62 instead of 65. 

Mr. Raisman.—That is no use. 

Dr. Matthai.—That would be of no use because as soon as you fix another 
percentage there would again be a heap of cases on the border. 

Mr. Raisman.—It is not so much that there would not be. Actually there 
would be many ambiguous cases round about 62 but the fact is this. Our 
‘Chemical Examiner can only say that the results of 3 samples have given 
an average yield of 63. On that he cannot say that this paper contains less 
than 65. He can only say ‘' it appears on my results so and so.’’ If he 
were confronted with an authoritative analysis showing that this paper con- 
tained 65, he could not say that that analysis was wrong. 


Dr, Matthai.—The difficulty is this that when the Tariff Board suggested 
5 per cent. as a reasonable margin for errors in the analysis, their whole 
point was that the kind of individual discretion that chemists might exercise 
at various Custom Houses might to some extent negative the purposes of 
the Act: and therefore they said—here is an automatic rule which the Legisia- 
ture might lay down if it is satisfied with 65 per cent. If it is true that 
whatever percentage you may fix there will still be room for the exercise of 
discretion by the individual chemist, is it not the proper thing to fix it at 
70 per cent. and then leave the Chemist to exercise his discretion? 


Mr. Raisman.—I would put it this way. If what you wanted was that 
no margin of error should be allowed by the Custom Houses then the tariff 
should say ‘‘ paper which on an analysis ait Customs Chemist has been 
found to ‘contain less than 65 per cent.’’ en, in that case, we could say 
+o the importer ‘‘ Whatever your analysis might be, our results gave 83, 
and therefore you have got to pay a higher rate of duty ’; b.it when the 
tariff says‘‘ paper covteining less than 65 per cent.'’ we cannot say that 
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this paper contains less than 65. We do not know. It is somewhere about 
65. We cannot say that it is less than 65. In that position it is a principle 
of Customs administration to give the importer the benefit of the doubt. 


Dr. Matthai.—Supposing the choice before us was this. We find from the 
evidence with regard to the American newsprinting that the proper percentage 
to adopt is 70 per cent. It is open to us to suggest to Government ‘' take 
70 as your basis ’’; we say nothing about the margin of error, and allow 
the Customs Collectors to exercise their discretion, or we say ‘‘ the circum-: 
stances during the past two years of the chemical analysis in the Custcms 
Offices lead us to think that 5 per cent. is perhaps too small a margin and 
that something more, say, 7 or 8 per cent. is required.’’ Two courses are- 
open to us—either to suggest 70 per cent. and allow the Customs to exercise 
their discretion or suggest 62 or 60 and allow no room for the exercise of 
discretion at all. Suppose the alternatives were just these, could you from 
your experience give your opinion as to which should be adopted? 


Mr. Raisman.—In that case the only thing would be to recommend 70 
per cent. and allow a margin of error, the margin of error being only an 
equitable margin. It means that our expert is measuring and his measuce- 
ment is not accurate within a certain degree. If you don’t allow a margin 
of error what happens is this. A and B may import the same quality of 
paper, A’s paper on analysis may show 65 per cent. and B's may show 
63: they are both getting the identical paper but you are penalizing one 
and not the other because your instrument is inaccurate. That is why we 
must allow a margin of error. 


President.—Supposing we lay down a test of 70 per cent. fibre content 
ard that is strictly administered, will that result in a considerable amount. 
of newsprinting costing up to about £22 coming under the protective duty? 


Mr. Raisman.—It would. 


President.—Can you tell me the exact effect of the loading on the quality 
of the paper? I understand that the strength of the paper and largely its 
quality are decided by the proportion of chemical to ieshantesl pulp and the 
effect of the loading is mainly to increase the weight of the paper without 
really affecting its quality although it may affect its price. 

Mr. Raisman.—The loading gives you a better surface but if anything it 
tends to weaken the paper. It is not really a stronger paper. I should say 
the pure fibre paper is probably the strongest and all papers which have any- 
thing more added to them are probably weaker. But if you want a better 
finish and particularly if you want a tint you must have loading added to the 
paper so that it can take the tint. Fibre alone will not take a decent tint. 
That is the reason why these cheap papers have this loading put in. 

President.—Would it be correct to say that if we exclude the loading from 
consideration the different classes of paper which contain the same relative 
ratio of mechanical pulp and chemical pulp would be approximately of the 
same quality? 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes. There are a few rather exceptional cases. You some- 
times get a rather high finish put on to a cheap paper and you then get a 
loading up to perhaps 20 or 25 per cent. I have seen super-calendered paper 
which was invoiced at less than £20. Super-calendering means nutting a very 
smooth surface on the paper; they are usually expensive and ara good writing 
papers. 

President.—Are they liable to protective duty? 

Mr. Raisman.—They would usually be liable to protective duty as writin 
paper. This paper (shown) which is a very common paper was super-calendered. 
It has about 20 or 25 per cent. clay and size in order to give it a special 
finish. 

President.—From your experience you would say that paper containing the 
same proportion of mechanical and chemical pulp without taking into ascount 
loading, would approximately be of the same quality? | : 
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Mr. Ratsman.—Yes, generally speaking. 


Dr. Matthai.—in -paragraph 5 of his letter dated 9th June 1927, the 
Collector of Customs, Calcutta, says that the withdrawal of this ruling ( No: I 
of 1927) would tend to facilitate administration whilst involving an unappre- 
ciable sacrifice of revenue. My difficulty is this. As 1 understand it from 
the letters that we have had from the Collectors cf Customs ali over the 
country the problem of administration in regard to this point consists really 
of two things. There is first, certification and there is then analysis. Suppos- 
ing we decide to maintain the present ruling, that is the percentage based 
on the total weight, I take it that from the point of view of certification the 
difficulty would be this, that manufacturers during the past two years have 
been issuing declarations based on fibre content............ 


Mr. Raisman.—They have been issuing that for the past 50 years so far 
as I am aware. 


Dr, Matthai.—Would you swear by that statement? 


Mr. Raisman.—That is my impression from what I have read in the text 
books on paper. 


Dr. Matthai.—As far as text books go there is apparently a considerable 
conflict of opinion. So let us leave text books alone. I want you to speak 
from experience. You have had experience of this Act for the last two 
years. During these two years you have found without a single exception 
that the manufacturer’s declaration is based on fibre content, is that rightP 


Mr, Raisman.—That has been my experience. 


Dr. Matthai.i—What 1 am asking you is this. Supposing we decided to 
maintain the present ruling based on ‘the total weight, would there be anything 
‘to prevent an Austrian manufacturer or a Scandinavian manufacturer for the 
benefit of the Indian market from issuing a declaration based: on the total 
weight? 


Mr. Ratgman.—There is nothing to prevent anvoeds from issuing a false 
certificate except the fact that when we discover it we saoud penalize hiny 
very heavily. 


Dr. Matthai.—That is not the point, I am not raising any academic point. 
As far as the Continental manufacturers are concerned India is such ‘an 
important market and I expect therefore that those manufacturers would be 
prepared. to go a long way towards conforming to Indian Customs require- 
ments. Supposing an Indian importer asked a manufacturer in Europa 
hereafter, in order to conform to this new ruling, to issue a declaration 
based on the total weight it looks to me now that you have got over the 
transitional difficulties it would not be impossible for those peonie to ecvust 
themselves. 


Mr. Raisman.—It would not be impossible. At the same time the majority 
of manufacturers have not got an analytical chemist of such calibre as to 
give a reliable analysis of paper. 


Dr. Matthai.—The difficulty of analysis would apply to both cases whether 
it is on the total weight or on the fibre content? 


Mr. Raisman.—No, it would not, for this reason ‘hat it is a well ewe 
fact that whatever constitution of fibre content the manufacturer ruts in the 
beater comes out in the paper. That does not vary. 


Dr. Matthai.—Let us look at it from this end. So far as your analysis 
in the Customs is concerned, supposing we decide to stick to the ruling 
regarding the total weight would you have to discover what tlfe amount of 
mechanical pulp in relation to the total weight is? Speaking as a layman 
with no knowledge at all of your business, I would say the total weight is a 
known factor and all that we have got to do is to ascertain the mechanical 
content and you get your result. Supposing it is based on the fibre content 
‘you have first got to eliminate the loading and then you have got to zo 
surOner and ascertain the mechanical pulp. There are two processes in it. 
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From the point of view of analysis, therefore, is it not simpler to base it on. 

the total weight? pees are awe posses 
Mr, Raisman.—It would seem to be so but, when you take into account 

the known facts of the manufacture of. paper, it is not.: ae 8 go ah ed 

Dr, Matthai.—I am spesking purely of the process’ 6f analysiv as con. 
ducted by the Custom House. You find there is a. doubtful case and you 
throw out the declaration of the manufacturer and proceed to base your deci- 
sion entirely on analysis. Looking at it in that light is it not simpler for. 
you to have the total weight ruling? | Re ts 

Mr. Raisman.—No. 

Dr. Matthaii—Why not? 

Mr. iégieman.—Tbe first thing that we have to do is to count the sbres 
under the microscope. I do not know anything about the details, but 1 think 
when the chemist looks at the paper, the first thing he does is to remove 
the coating and look at the fibre under a microscope. He then gets a certain 
definite ratio, 70 and 80 or 65 and 35. He counts these under a microscope 
and thus gets the constitution of the fibre content. Ji however he is required 
to get the percentage on the total weight, he has got to go further and see 
how much he has excluded to get the fibre content only. His calculation of 
the fibres is numeral. He counts under the microscope. He takes several fields 
and counts how much mechanical pulp there is and how much chemical 
pulp there is in each field and gets a certain ratio—a marked ratio like 7U 
and.30, 80 and 20 and so on. Then having this numerical ratio he nas 
further got to weigh the loading in the proportion of the fibre and he has 
got to make a calculation. That is the most scientific method of détermin- 
ing the mechanical wood pulp content. You have got there two entirely 
ditferent processes. It is not a very logical method because he has not weighed 
the: mechanical wood pulp content, he has merely counted it, but for the 
purposes of this calculation he counts the fibre content, weighs the ash and 
then gets the result. \ 

Dr. Matthai.—This analysis is done not necessarily by the chemist? lt 
is a sort of rough test? 2% 

Mr. Raisman.—That is the most elaborate and careful analysis that you 
can get. There is one method which gives you straightaway the proportion 
of mechanical wood pulp in the total weight of the paper which we have 
been using since the new ruling came in, that is called the phloro-glucinol 


absorption test. 

Dr. Matthai.—You get the mechanical pulp tested by a chemical sub- 
atance which re-acts in a particular way. 

Mr. Raisman.—You weigh the total paper and then you take the amount 


absorbed and then according to a standard table you say so much phloro- | 
glucinol has been absorbed and therefore there must be so much mechanical 


wood pulp in the paper. 

Dr. Matthai.—Assuming for argument’s sake that hereafter you are going 
to get declarations from the manufacturers based on the total weight, do 
you think from the point of view of analysis the administration would be 
made materially more difficult by a ruling based on the total weight? 

Mr. Raisman.—I personally would not accept such a certificate from a 
manufacturer unless I knew that he had a competent analytical chemist. 

Dr. Matthai.—As a rule when you receive a declaration from s manu- 
facturer, do you insist on these declarations being properly attested? 

Mr. Raisman.—No, we do not at ‘present insist on anything because we 
have not been using them. | ae 

‘ Dr. Matthai.—I find some of the declarations that have been sent to us * 
are attested by a notary public or some British Consul. How exactly would 
| —* 
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you consider a case doubtful, when you get a declaration from a manufacturer 


which satisfies the ruling? 

_ Mr. Reisman.—We have never accepted them under the new ruling. | 

Dr. Matthai.—I am speaking of the old ruling. Ps Ms 

Mr, Raisman.—Under the old ruling, yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Under the old ruling you get a dealaeation saying that a 
paper contains 65 per cent. of fibre. Well, in some cases, in spite of the 
declaration you may find that the paper does not contain 65 per cent. How 
would you consider a case to be a doubtful one? 

Mr. Raisman.—They are comparatively rare. 

Dr. Matthai.—How do those rare cases occur? 

Mr. Raisman.—We might look at the paper and say “ or a paper venga 
ing more than 65 per cent. this is the best looking paper we have seen. 
is extraordinarily good looking paper. No doubt they certify it, but " 
looks to us to be better than that and we would test it.”’ 


Dr. Matthai.—It is mainly a matter of appearance. 

Mr. Raisman.—What induces us to test in that case is a matter of 
appearance and partly it is a question of price too. If it were £35 we might 
‘say to ourselves: ‘‘ This is the first time that we see paper of this quality 
costing so much which is certified. We had better see what it is”’. 

' 
Differentiation between countries of origin. 


Dr. Matthai.—At present I understand from your letter when the new 
ruling was introduced, as you told the President, you had a good deal of 
congestion in the Customs Office. Now as a result of your two or three 
months experience you have accumulated a certain amount of experience, so 
that in the light of that experience you have established a sort of rough 
test. That rough test depends upon price, upon the country of origin and 
upon appearance. ' 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes, | 

Dr. Matthai.—You said that £24 in respect of price was the aidek test 
that you would accept. Does that apply to all countries? 


Mr. Raisman.—Yes. | 

Dr. Matthai.—Would that be correct? 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes. ed 

Dr, Matthai.—That would be a very misleading test, would it not? 

Mr. Raisman.—It is not an absolutely safe test. It is not infallible but 
it is probably correct in about 99 per cent. of cases. 

Dr, Matthai.—What I am asking you is this: I am looking at it in the 
light of the remark that you made a little while ago, viz., that you don’t 
differentiate between countries. At any rate from invoices you cannot tell. 


Mr. Raisman.—Not invariably. | 

Dr. Matthai.—If it is true that there is more loading in the German 
newsprint paper, I expect that that paper would be distinctly cheaper. than 
the Scandinavian paper. Therefore supposing you apply the £24 test to every 
kind of paper, it must lead to very unsatisfactory results, is that not so? 

Mr. Raisman.—No, because it is not that--you get paper gently going up 
in the scale of prices from £20 to say £40; you have certain definite price 
grades. Newsprint will tend to fall in a groove; the lowest I have seen is 
£17-10-0 and the highest would be about £27. Now and then you may get 
a little higher than that, but when you begin to get to the higher classes of 
paper you advance at once by about £5, £6 or even £10. 


Dr. Matthai.—That is quite true, But that does not get over the diffi- | 


culty because the highest prices would depend on the country of origin. 
Mr. Raisman.—You would not get any of these SUDEE NOE Saale coming 
in below £24; that could not happen. , | 
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Dr. Matthai.—I will tell you how the difficulty opeurred te my mind. We 
have been told by the Collector of Customs, Bombay, that his practice is te 

low £24 for English paper and £22 for Norwegian paper. 

Mr. Raisman.—We started in Calcutta with £30 for all papers. We have 
just advanced from that position. 

Dy. Matthai.—You never bad the practice of differentiating between 
countries in your Customs effice? 

Mr. Raisman.—We take both into account. What I mean is this. An 
English paper of £24 is b picrege sd so to speak a cheaper paper than a German 
paper of £24. We would take that into account. We might say ‘‘ This is dn 
English paper coming in at £24, and it is certainly almost beyond any doubt.”’ 
But if we get a German paper whose price is £24 we might doubt it, we 
might say, ‘‘ this is rather expensive for a German paper.’’ We take that 
into account. ; 

Dr. Matthai.—That is the extent to which you make the differentiation 
between countries of origin, that is to say, although the consignment satisfies 
the £24 test, supposing it is a country in regard to which you are not satisfied 
that the price limit applied, that is one of the elements that will make you 
consider the case a doubtful one. That is roughly the position, is it not? 

Mr. Raisman.—I had better read out our rules. 

Dr. Matthai.—Is it a long affair? 


Mr. Raisman.—No. I think you have got the idea in your mind that 


ali paper invoiced at less than £24 is passed straight away. That is not 
exactly true. 


Dr. Matthai.—That is what we are told by the importers and the Indian 
manufacturers. 


Mr. Raisman.—I will give you the wordings of our ruling. When the 
new ruling came out, our first rule was this—‘‘ No consignment of printing 
paper declared for assessment at 15 per cent. ad valorem shall be passed 
at- this duty without samples being drawn and tested ’’. | 


Dr. Matthai.—How long ago was that? 


Mr. Raisman.—That was in February, immediately after the new ruling. 
That created a tremendous amount of trouble, so we tried to advance from 
that position by testing a certain amount.of paper only and avoiding the 
100 per cent test. After a good deal of trouble nearly three months later we 
got to this position— 

‘* No consignment of printing paper other than newsprinting described 
below declared for assessment at 15 per cent. ad valorem shall be 
passed at this rate without samples being drawn and tested ”’. 


Then follows the description of paper ordinarily passed without test. ‘‘ News- 
printing paper, if grey, and of value £20 per ton or less need not be covered 
by guarantee and need only be tested occasionally. Other newsprinting 
paper, if grey and of value £20 or less may be similarly treated provided 
that uneven texture is shown when held up to light.’”’ That uneven texture is 
a characteristic of mechanical paper. That was the second position we 
arrived at.—That was for newspapers; we alowed real newsprinting for 
newspapers and other newsprinting paper on condition that it showed this 
coarse appearance when held up to light, and was not costing more than 


£20 a ton and grey. Then as a result of further experience we have got to 
the present position— . | 


‘No consignment of printing paper other than newsprint described 
below declared for assessment at 15 per cent. ad valorem shall be 
passed at this rate without samples being drawn and tested ’’. 


These are the kinds which may be passed :—grey, white or coloured and cf 
value not exceeding £22 per ton. e have just come as far as that. This 
does not mean they are invariably so passed. They are oceasionally tested. 
Dr. Matthai.—Don’t you think that it is a matter in which there should 
be uniformity as between the different Customs offices? eet 


a. 
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‘ Mr, Raisman.—Tne Collector of Customs is responsible for administering. 
the tariff. He has to be satisfied that he is administering the tariff correctly 
and he has to device his own means for sabe ne himself that the tariff is 
being administered correctly. 

Dr. Matthai.—It is our business as a Tariff Board to suggest a formula 
_ which would reduce the divergencies between different ports to a minimum. 
I do not for a moment question the Collector’s position; I only say that 
there is a certain amount of room for vagaries and I want to satisfy myself 
whether those vagaries have been reduced to a minimum. The present posi- 
tion is, if I am importing in the Calcutta market Norwegian paper costing 
£24, I pay the revenue duty—in Bombay I pay a duty of 50 per cent. 

Mr. Raisman.—I quite agree that it is unsatisfactory. In my opinion the 
position with regard to the present ruling is that it is impossible to ensure 
a certain uniformity of administration. The importers in different ports 
must be having different results; undoubtedly that is a very serious matter. 

President.—May I ask you whether it would come within the sphere of 
the Central Board of Revenue to lay down any definite guide as regards. 
price to all Customs offices? | 

Mr. Raisman.—They would normally only lay down that kind of instruction 
when the Collectors put up their local difficulties and say ‘ give us a ruling, 
we can’t get uniformity ’. 

President.—Their decision would be in the nature of a semi-judicial finding 
on a case referred to them by one of the Collectors of Customs, would it not? 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes. 

President.—Apart from that will it not be open to them to issue an exe- 
cutive instruction of this kind? 

Mr. Raisman.—They would not normally do so. 

President.—There is one question which Dr. Matthai was asking you just 
now. If the present ruling was retained and it was found possible for 
_ exporters of paper from Germany to issue a certificate on the total weight, 
you said that would mean that they would have to employ an analytical 
chemist? Would it mean very considerable expense to them? 

Mr. Raisman.—They could have their samples tested by a public chemist. 

President.—They would have to pay for it? 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes. 

President.—In that case it would mean some additional expenditure? 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes. 


N ewspaper imports. 


Dr. Matthai.—Coming to another point under the present ruling, has any 
newspaper within your experience been penalized to any extent? 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes, there is the case of the ‘ Basumati.’ We have had 
some very heated arguments with the ‘ Basumati’ about the paper which 
they imported. But generally speaking, the papers which are doubtful 
are not what the man in the street would call newsprint, that is to say 
they are papers, although within the meaning of the word WeDETON which 
are used for printing handbills and so on. | 

Dr. Matthai.—I quite see that. 

Mr. Raisman.—I am afraid I have not got the report of this case here. 

Dr. Matthai.—Could you think of any other newspaper? 

Mr. Raisman.—The newspapers do not always import on their own 
account. 

Dr. Matthai.—The smaller papers do not import on their own account? 

Mr. Raisman. —No, they do not. 

Dr. Matthai.—If you take a paper like the ‘Statesman’ we have been 
told by the manufacturers that they had the paper tested in their own works. 
and that on the present basis it gave a result of 67 per cent. 
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Mr. Raisman.—It would be easily that, I should think. 

Dr. Matthai.—What exactly would be your estimate? 

ae Raisman.—80 per cent. and ash 6°38. This was tested under the old 
ruling. ; 

Dr. Matthat.—Are you speaking of the ‘ Englishman’ or the ‘ Statesman’ ? 

Mr. Raisman.—The ‘Statesman’. The ash was 6:3. Under the new ruling 
‘Statesman’ would be about 70 per cent. It was one of the earliest tests 
done by the laboratory when they were not doing the tests very accurately. 

Dr. Matthaf.—I am looking at it this way. Supposing what the manu- 
facturers told us is true, that the mechanical pulp in the paper usually 
imported by the ‘Statesman’ is 67 per cent. of the total weight, then you 
see it might just happen, would it not, that some consignment of theirs might. 
fall below P 

Mr. Raisman.—Undoubtedly, if some of the papers which the ‘ States- 
man’ imports contain only 67 per cent. they are not safe from the margin of 
error. 

Dr. Matthai.—You do not know of any other newspaper in Calcutta 
which imports paper of quite that superior quality, do youP I understand 
that the ‘Statesman’ imports rather paper of a superior quality for its use. 


Mr. Laisman.—i am afraid I have not had much to do with the ‘‘ States- 
man’ since J haves been running the Appraising department in Calcutta. I 
don’t think ‘ Statesman’ has ever had to pay at the protective rate. 


Chemical Staff in Calcutta Customs. 
Dr, Matthai.—You have told the President, that your chemical staff has 
now sufficient experience of this work. 
Mr. Raisman.—Yes. 
Dr. Matthai.—So that you can feel safe about their analysis. 


Mr. Raisman.—yYes, within the margin of error of course which is admitted 
to attend these analyses. 


Dr. Matthai.—Have you had in the Customs office in Calcutta to introduce 
any special equipment in the laboratory for paper work? 


Mr. Raisman.—lI am afraid I could not tell you. 

Dr. Matthai.—How long does it take an analyst to make the analysis. 
Mr. Raismen.—It takes a good few days, not less than three days. 

Dr. Matthai.—Somebody told us about a case which took about 20 days. 
Mr. Raisman.—That happened when we were testing every sample and 


the chemical examiner was overworked. The chemical examiners office was 
so congested that the samples had to wait, they could not be taken up at once. 


Dr, Matthai.—That was a question of congestion, or was it a question of 
lack of experience on the part of your chemical staff? 


Mr. Raisman.—Both. They were a little bit slower in the beginning. 
Dr. Matthai.—In that. respect the question is now much better, is it? 
Mr. Raisman.—Yes. 


Dr. Matthai.—And you would put the time taken to analyse to be three 
days? 


Mr. Raisman.—From He importers’ point of view it must be about 
10 days. 


Dr, Matthai.—From your point of view it is three days? 


Mr. Raisman.—yYes. You see the importer has got to go and find his 
paper on the jetty. The importer presents his documents in the Customs 
house and the Appraiser writes there ‘Sample please’. The importer then 
goes to the dock and gets the sample. That may take anything up to 
two days. Then the Appraiser satisfies himself that that is the sample and 
attaches it to a memo. which is sent to my office. That memo. will not go 
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to the laboratory unless it is signed by me. I see this memo. and I sign it and 
it goes to the chemist. From that stage till the time when the chertitst 
will hand to me the analytical report may take about 4 days, but the tetal 
time involved until the paper is cleared even now may easily be 10 days. 

Dr. Matthaie—Have you even had octasion, specially in the early stages, 
to consult other chemists in India like the Alipore Chemist or the Stationery 
office chemist when your own chemical staff was rather unused to it? 

Mr. Raisman.—I think Mr. Jenks did consult other chemist but I do not. 
know to what extent. I think he did get some idea mostly from studying 
special works on the subject of testing paper. 

Dr. Matthai.—Taking the present analytical work done by your chemist 
would that be accepted as more or less satisfactory by an independent 
analyst of standing? 

Mr. Raisman.—It is a quéstion of prestige. 

Dr, Matthai.—lf you don’t want: to answer I don’t press it. 

Mr, Raisman.—The importers have refused to accept his analysis when 
it now against them, but I think an independent chemist would accept his 
analysis if he is impartial. : 


Proportion of newsprint coming under the protective duty. 


Dr. Matthai.—You have told us that at present the percentage of im- 
ported newsprint which comes under the protective duty is about half 


per cent. ? 

Mr. Raisman.—I am afraid that is a misleading figure. 

Dr. Matthai.—I do not quite understand what it means. 

Mr. Raisman.—It is based on the number of importations. I have not 
got exact records of the exact weight of each importation. What I have 
got is a record of the sample papers and certain figures. We find that 
only a certain number of importations have been assessed at the higher 
rate but they may have been very bulky importations. 

Dr. Matthai.—Then the percentage really relates to the number and not 
to the weight of the importations? : 

Mr. Raisman.—That is so. 

Dr. Matthai.—That is useless for our purpose. We have had some 
percentages sent to us by other Custom Houses and I wonder whether they 
would also be on the same basis. But the Karachi Collector has given us 
quantities. 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—The Bombay Customs told us that before this new ruling 
was introduced about 2 per cent. came under the protective duty but now 
it is 15 per cent.P I was wondering whether you could give us some figures 
for Calcutta? | 

Mr. Raisman.—Our figures would probably correspond to theirs if we did 
not allow for the margin of error. Owing to the margin of error [I should 
say a very large proportion of that 15 per cent. passed at the lower rate. 

Dr. Matthai.—More or less we may take the Bombay figure as typical, can 
we not? 

Mr. Raisman.—I think so. , 

Dr. Matthai.—Is this an accurate statement that the difference between 
different runs is in the amount of loading? I will tell you why I am 
raising that point. We have been told that the difference between different 
ruins really consists in the amount of sulphite and not in the amount of 
Joading. What eayses this difference between different rutis is appareritly 
this. You stop the machine on a Sunday and when you start it apain 
on Monday morning in the first few minutes you have got to put in more 
sulphite for some reason. an | 
Mr. Raisman.—Do you mean chemical pulp? 
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Dr, Matthai.—Yes. The practical difference is this; if the difference is 
in the amount of loading, if you take a single consignment and one bale 
contams more leading than another bale that comes under the protective 
duty, that ie to say it is the cheaper paper which comes under the protective 
. duty paper with which it is more difficult for the Indian mills to compete. 

Mr. Ratsman.—It should be dearer for its loading but it is cheaper, that 
is what you mean? 

Dr, Matthai.—As a matter of fact China clay is cheaper than mechanical 
pulp and so it ought to be relatively cheaper. You penalize the cheaper 
paper which is a paper against which the Indian manufacturers do not 
want to compete. 

Mr, Raisman.—They cannot compete. 

Dr. Matthai.—Exactly. On the other hand if it is sulphite then it is 
really the more expensive paper that would come under the protective duty 
and that would be a perfectly rational result. 

Mr. Raisman.—I am atraid I am not sure what you mean by sulphite. 

Dr. Matthai.—It is the chemical pulp. Somebody who has sent in a 
statement about the difference between different runs discusses this, 

President.—Here it is (shown). 

Mr. Raisman.—But that amount of variation is in our experience very 
small compared with the variation in the result of the loading. 

Dr, Matthai.—Your statement is based on the Custom House experience. 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes. What varies most is the ash. Our chemist finds 
in two samples of the same paper the ash is inclined to vary considerably. 

Dr. Matthai.—Do you often get variation in the same consignment? 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes, sometimes in the same consignment. 

Dr, Matthai.—Is it an exceedingly rare occurrence ? 

Mr. Raisman.—lIt is rarely that it would affect the paper to the extent of 
falling below and above the standard percentage. 

Dr. Matthati.—In your experience do you get often in the same consign- 
ment different compositions? 

Mr. Raisman.—The chemist always gets slightly different results with his 
three samples. 

Dr, Matthar.—Sufiiciently different to affect protection? 

Mr. Raisman.—He usually gives the man the benefit of the doubt. He 
would never allow the difference to affect protection. If he found one 
coming above 65 and one below 65 he can’t say it contains less than 65, 

Dr. Matthai.—Miay we take this as so rare an occurrence as not to really 
matter ? 

Mr. Raisman.—By itself it is of no administrative importance, but what 
it indicates is the unreliability of figures based on the amount of loading 
put into the paper, ] mean the manufacturer’s inability to give us an abso- 
jutely certain certificate on that point. That is what it proves. 

Dr. Matthai.—There is another point on which I would like your 
assistance. In the way the Tariff schedule is worded you have got to 
differentiate for Customs purposes, apart from the question of percentage, 
between printing and writing paper. How do you do it? 

Mr. Raisman.—By the ordinary trade test, by what the trade calls it? 

Dr. Matthai.—Supposing, for example, as an importer I have a con- 
signment invoiced to me described as writing paper, you take it as a writing 
paper do youP 

Mr. Raisman.—Not necessarily. 

Dr. Matthai.—Tell me how you do it? 


Mr. Raisman,—In 70 to. 80 per cent, of cases we may secant the invoice 
description, but it is the appraiser’s duty to take a sample and look at it 
and if he is not satisfied that it is writing paper in the ordinary sense of 
the term, he will put the matter up and: we will order an enquiry. 7 
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Dr. Matthai.—Can you describe how exactly does an appraiser differen- 
tiates between various kinds of paper? 

Mr. Raisman.—The appraiser who deals with any particular commodity 
has to make himself an expert on that subject whilst he is dealing with that 
commodity. If he does not understand what is meant by writing paper he 
will spend one or two days going round the bazar till he knows what a 
writing paper is. 

Dr. Matthai.—We have had brought to our notice that a considerable 
amount of printing paper is sometimes entered as writing paper in the 
Customs Office. 7 

Mr. Raisman.—It is the other way about. There will be no advantage in. 
entering printing as writing. 

Dr. Matthai.—The particular case that we had is this, that a certain 
amount of printing paper which satisfied the present ruling and which, 
therefore, ought to have been free from protective duty was entered by the 
Customs as writing paper and made liable to the one anna duty although 
it contained more than 65 per cent. mechanical pulp. An occurrence of 
a case of that kind seems to indicate that the idea of the appraiser as 
regards the difference between these two kinds of paper might be rather 
hazy. 

Mr. Raisman.—You always have that difficulty. The appraiser has got 
to know a lot of things; the man who is our expert on paper, for instance,- 
is not merely an expert on paper, he is an ad hoc expert! 


Dr. Matthar.—You have had no complaint of that kind? 

Mr. Raisman.—At the beginning there were disputes. They are very 
rare now. 

Dr. Matthai.—Generally this definition works all right? 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—There is another point connected with that. In the re- 
print of the tariff schedule published by the Department of Commercial - 
Intelligence this item with which we are concerned is worded ‘‘ newsprinting 
paper containing not less than 66...... ?? Suppose we drop the word news- 
print, will that make any material difference? What I want to know is, 
has that word ‘ news’ got any practical significance there? 

Mr. Raisman.—Not for determining the rate of duty, but only for valua- 
tion of the paper. 

President.—In the origina] draft of the Tariff Board the word news- 
printing did not occur at all; it was simply ‘ printing paper, glazed and 
unglazed, containing not less than 65 per cent. mechanical pulp’. There 
was no mention of newsprinting at all. 

Mr. Raisman.—The term newsprinting is not in the Statutory Schedule. 

Dr. Matthai.—It occurs in the re-print. 

Mr. Raisman.—When was the term newsprinting used? 
Dr. Matthai.—I looked up the 1924 schedule re-print and it occurs there 
too. 

Mr. Raisman.—In my copy of the Statutory schedule only the word . 
‘ printing’ is there and I don’t think the term ‘ newsprinting ’ occurs in the - 
Statutory schedule. 

President.—Then the Customs are not responsible for the correctness or 
otherwise of this. | 

Mr. Raisman.—The wordings in this re-print are in many respects 
different from those in the Statutory schedule. 

Dr, Matthai.—I find you have got a correction slip attached to your 
copy of the schedule. When did you get that? 

Mr. Raisman.—At the time the Act was passed. 

President.—Oould you tell me what chrome paper is? 

Mr. Raisman.—I am afraid I cannot tell you. 
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Dr. Matthai.—In the way the Act is administered the word ‘ news’ would 
not come in at all? 

Mr. Raisman.—No, not as affecting protection or otherwise. 

Dr. Matthai.—You generally go on the basis of the Statutory schedule. 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—‘ News’ does not come in at all there. 

Mr. Raisman.—If the word news has not been used in the Statutory 
schedule then we would not attach any importance to the distinction 
between printing and newsprinting, for determining the rate of duty 
applicable. 


” 


Dr. Matthai.—Assuming that the word newsprinting is in the statutory 
entry, supposing you have a paper which is not newsprinting paper but 
contains not less than 65 per cent., what would you do? 

Mr. Raisman.—It makes very little difference. Suppose a man imported 
® paper which was of a very deep purple colour, I would ask ‘‘ what kind 
of news are you going to print on that coloured paper.’’ I should be 
inclined to say to him “it is not fit for printing news on.’’ He might say 
‘*I print on it in letters of scarlet or gold or something like that.’’ 

Dr. Matthai.—If it is not newsprinting and if it contains not less than 
65 per cent. then as the entry stands here it must come under the 3rd 
heading. There is no other entry under which it can come, 

Mr. Raisman.—You get a misleading effect unless you go by the Statutory: 
Schedule. 

Dr. Matthai.—It is misleading right through? The wording “ printing 
paper, white or coloured,’’ does not fit in at all with the other entries. 

Mr. Raisman.—The object of the tariff schedule published by the Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics is for the purposes of tariff 
valuation. That is really what it is meant for. it is very nearly accurate 
for other purposes also. 

Dr. Matthai.—We found also in the Steel enquiry that some of the 
ertries were different in the Re-print. 

Mr. Raisman.—This is published in order to show the different rates of 
valuation and the duty, but it is not supposed to be a reproduction of the 
Statutory Schedule. 

President.—It is suggested that instead of other sorts chrome, marble, 
flint, etc., the word ‘ coated’ be substituted? Do you know whether this 
proposed alteration would have any effect? 

Mr. Raisman.—I could not tell you off-hand. 

President.—You had no difficultly in connection with the particular 
wording? 

Mr. Raisman.—There is one very serious difficulty which has arisen 
and which has just been dealt with by the Government of India, and that 
is whether printing paper containing no mechanical wood pulp is liable to 
the protective duty? : 

President.—That is a different matter. What I mean is that with thie 
particular heading ‘‘Other sorts, including chrome, flint poster and stereo ’’ 
you had no considerable number of disputes as to the wording? 

Mr. Raisman.—I don’t think that we have had much trouble about that; 

President.--Obviously if the present wording is satisfactory it would not 
be worth while merely for technical reasons to propose a change. 

Mr. RKaisman.—I don’t think that that calls for any change. 


Clearances. 


Dr. Matthai.—Ooming back to the question of clearances: at present 
if there is a doubtful case it looks to me that there are two things that you 
as Customs officer might do. You might ask them to pay a higher duty; or 
you might ask them to pay a lower duty provisionally and allow them to 
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clear straightway their geeds er you might altogether disallow the clearance 
and hold it up while you are enquiring into the thing. 

Mr. Raisman.—¥ cannot refuse to allow a man to clear his paper if he 
pays at the higher rate. 

Dr. Matthai.—Either you do that or you hold up the clearance, these are 
the two possibilities ? : 

_ Mr, Raisman.—Yes. If I ask him to pay at the higher rate and clear 
his goods and he refuses to do that, then I will net allow him to take his 
goods away. | | —_ 

Dr. Matthai.—We can take this as a perfectly correct statement that as 
far as the big dealers and importers are concerned, from the point of view 
of trade convenience it makes no difference whether the clearance is held 
up or is done immediately after the arrived of the goods because the price 
at which any sale is to be made remains uncertain in both cases. 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes. That was Messrs. John Dickinson and Company’s 
feat ee aee we repeatedly told them that they could take away the paper 

y provisionally paying at a higher rate they said “it is no solution of the 
dificulty because we cannot sell it '’. I was under the imnuipression that 
the word ‘ newsprinting’ had not been used in the Statutory schedule. 1 
was arguing the other day that it might have some bearing if it were used. 

Dr. Matthai.—What the Tariff Board proposed was that printing paper 
containing less than 65 per cent. should pay one anna duty. 

Mr. Raisman.—There is no need to say anything about the printing 
paper containing more than 65 per cent. 


Entries.in the Tariff Schedule. 


President.—Where is it stated that other papers would pay 15 per cent. 
duty. 

Mr. Raisman.—In the Tariff Schedule it is item No. 99. The Act took 
out certain papers and made them Hable to protective duty, so that there 
is no need to say anything more sbout paper containing not jess than 45 per 
eent., but in this schedule which is for the uss of importers I think they say 
paper containing not less than 65 per cent’. 

President.—There is a difference in this particular schedule. News- 
printing containing not less than 65 per cent. is on tariff valuation, but the 
other sort is ad valorem. 

Mr. Raisman.—lIt is solely for the tariff valuation that that distinction is 
made. | 

President.—They have split it into two different classes. 

Mr. Raisman.—Yes, because it is necessary for this purpose, but for 
purposes of applying the rate of duty there is no such distinction as ‘ news 
printing ’. The Director General of Commercial Intelligence ought perhaps 
not te have used a term like that merely for tariff valuation purposes, when 
the Tariff Board had specially avoided using it. He ought te have stuck 
as far as possible te the Statutory schedule. In practice it is difficult to 
make a distinction between newsprinting paper and printing paper because 
news includes things like handbills in fact anything which is printed for 
anybody’s information and is used in a very wide sense. 

Dr. Matthai.—I find in the representations we have had from the parties 
affected by this ruling that they all base part of their complaint on the 
assumption that the word newsprinting did occur and therefore it was 
slightly misleading. So that if it does not occur in the Statutory schedule 
it is an important thing from our point of view. 

_Mr. Raisman.—Was it the manufacturers or importers? 

President.—The importers have stressed the point. 

Mr. Raisman.—That was because the Tariff Board first excluded news- 
print. They said that néwsprint was whaf the Indian factories could not 
compete with. | . 
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President.—In introducing his motion on the subject, Sir Charles Innes 
defined newsprint as paper on which newspapers are printed so that might 
have something tv do with it. 

Mr. Raisman.—The distinction in the Tariff Valuation Schedules is also 
in a sense a Statutory distinction. 

Dr. Matthai.—Are you speaking of the re-print? 


Mr. Raisman.—Yes, these are issued under a certain section of the 
Indian Tariff Act. If a distinction is made in these it has legal force, 
because it is necessary for the purpose of administration. It is necessary 
for me to know whether I shall value the paper at 2 annas 3 pies a Ib. or 
at its own value. For that purpose I must determine whether it is news- 
print or not, within the meaning of the Tariff Valuation Schedules. 

President.—This schedule of the Director General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence has also a statutory force, has it? 


Dr. Matthai.—To the extent that the tariff valuation attaches to a 
particular description? 


Mr. Raisman.—They are in pursuance of the Indian Tariff Act. If I 
am to know what rate to apply I must take the description opposite it. 

President.—What is the authority for making this distinction between 
newsprinting paper and the other sorts? 


Dr. Matthai.—If, as you say, it has that kind of legal authority then 
vou see that paper which is not newsprinting but which contains not less 
than 65 per cent. will come under the 3rd item 15 per cent. ad valorem? 


Mr, Raisman.—That actually is the position, | 


President.—Our terms of reference ask the Tariff Board to report 
whether any, and if so what, chunges are desirable in those entries in the 
Tariff Schedule which regulate the duty payable on newsprint. "Would they 
S Be Director General of Commercial Intelligence’s publication a Tariff 
Schedule P 


Mr. Raisman.—No, I think they mean the Statutory Schedule. These 
tariff valuation schedules are only the forms in which the rates of tariff 
valuation are communicated to the public. 

President.—What is the authority for making this distinction between 
tariff valuation and ad valorem? 


Mr. Raisman.—Under section 3 of the Tariff Act clause (2)— 


‘the Governor General in Council may by notification in the Gazette 
of India fix for the purpose of levying the said duties tariff 
values of any articles enumerated either specifically or under 
general headings, in the said Schedules as chargeable with duty 
ad valorem and may alter any tariff values for the time being 
in force ”’ 


s0 that the Government have power at any time to fix certain arbitrary values. 

President.—There is no authority for introducing separate descriptions 
of paper. The word newsprinting is obviously an error or an oversight. 

Mr. Raisman.—Suppose the Statutory Tariff Schedule contained only one 
heading, paper, the Governor General in Council might say pink paper 
Rs. 25 a ton, green paper Rs. 300 a ton and so on, although the Statutory 
Tariff Schedule said nothing about pink or green. 

President.—If the entry in the Schedule II issued by the Director General 
of Commercial Intelligence simply read ‘‘ Paper containing not less than 
65 per cent. mechanical pulp, glazed 6r unglazed, white or grey—tariff 
valuation 2 annas 3 pies per lb.’’? would not that be a correct statement? 


Mr. Raisman.—I am not sure if it would. I am afraid I can’t say with © 
any certainty off-hand what the present position is as regards that. 


Dr. Matthai.—Your suggestion would be that we might drop the word 
‘news’ altogether, I mean wé need not consider the words ‘ news’ at all 
even for tariff valuation? ; 
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Mr. Raisman.—We need not consider it for purposes of application of 
the protective or non-protective rate of duty, but at the present time it has 
to be considered for purposes of tariff valuation. It would however be 
possible to drop the use of the term even for tariff valuation: we should 
then assess all printing paper containing not less than 65 per cent. mechanical 
wood pulp at 15 per cent. on its real value, without considering whether it 
could be called ‘ newsprint’ or not. At present if we consider it to be 
‘newsprinting’ 2.¢., if it is actnally imported by a newspaper for printing 
that newspaper, we apply the tariff valuation of 2 annas 3 pies a lb. Pro- 
vided it is white or grey, no matter what the invoice price may be, and we 
assess at 15 per cent. on that valuation. This is merely an arrangement for 
administrative cunvenience, it does not in any way affect the applicability or 
otherwise of the protective rate cf duty to a particular paper. 


f 
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Collector of Customs, Bombay. 


Letter No. 2984 of 1927, dated 138th June 1927. 


Sussect.—Paper—mechanical wood pulp—percentage—determination—Cus- 
toms Ruling No. 1 of 1927 of the Government of India—your letter 
No. 473 of 30th May 1927. 


' In reply to your letter above cited I should first explain that when the 
Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925, came into force samples of all 
newsprint imported into Bombay were sent to the Chemical Analyser for test 
before the assessment was finally completed. As a result of the tests made it 
soon ‘became evident that Norwegian newsprint -costing not more than £22 
c.i.f. per ton and similar English paper costing not more than £24 c.i.f. per 
ton must contain over 65 per cent. mechanical pulp. It was also found that 
many importers could produce supplier’s invoices certifying the percentage of 
' mechanical pulp. Consequently it was soon found possible to assess many 
consignments straightaway, but in order to guard against the possibility of 
fraud or misdeclaration, samples were regularly sent to the Chemical Analyser 
for test after the goods had been passed, and we relied on section 39 of the 
Sea Customs Act to recover any duty short levied. This system has not yet 
been changed, but in view of the results recently obtained, I shall probably 
arrange to pass certain kinds of newsprint on provisional duty pending test. 


2. Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927 of the Government of India was received 
in this Customs House in February last, and the Chemical Analyser was at 
once apprised of its implications. In view of the difficulties of scientific 
analysis, pointed out in paragraph 50 of the Tariff Board’s report on the grant 
of protection to the paper and paper pulp industries, it took the Chemical 
Analyser some time to recast his system of testing. Consequently the results 
of the Customs Ruling did not really become evident until April 1927. It 
now appears that about fifteen per cent. of the samples tested contain less than 
65 per cent. mechanical pulp and are therefore assessable at the protective 
duty. Previous to the Customs Ruling, only about two per cent. of the tests 
indicated less than 65 per cent. .mechanical pulp. 


3. The answers to your three queries are therefore as follows :— 


(1) There has been no delay in clearance hitherto in view of the system 
adopted at this Customs House. But it will probably be neces- 
sary to pass more consignments, especially consignments of colour- 
ed newsprint, on provisional duty, at least until new price limits 
can be determined, and until certificates based on the Customs 
Ruling are -received. 

(2) Approximately fifteen per cent. of the consignments of newsprint 
are now subject to the protective rate of duty. 

(3) Approximately thirteen per cent. of the consignments of newsprint 
have for the first time been brought within the scope of the pro- 
tective duty since the issue of the Customs Ruling above cited. 





Collector of Customs, Madras, 


Letter dated the 138th June 1927. 


In reply to your lefter No. 473, dated the 30th May 1927, I have the 
honour to-state that Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927 of the Government of 
India has made it necessary to have a large number of samples tested by © 
the Chemical Analyser. and that delay in the clearance of such consignments 
would ordinarily be inevitable but for the fact that importers are always. 
given the option of effecting clearance on payment of provisional duty 
pending the result of the Chemical: Hxaminer’s test; - - oie? Se 
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2. As regards the other two points raised in your letter it is not possible 
to furnish the required information as no separate record is kept of news- 
printing paper which is assessed at ‘the protective rate of duty. 





Letter from the Secretary, Tariff Board, to certain importers of paper in 
Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi, dated the 20th June 1927. 


I am. directed to.ask you to be good enough to send replies to the following 
‘questions drafted -by the Tariff Board in connection with the enquiry into the 
‘duty on imported newsprint :— 

i. Please give the prices of the principal classes of imported paper 
containing mechanical pulp to the extent of not less than 65 per 
cent. of the fibre content. Show separately— 

(a) the c.i.f. price Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, 
(>) landing charges, and 
(c) commission. 


il, Please give the analysis of each class of paper under— 
(a) chemical pulp, 
(b) mechanical pulp, and 
(c) loading and sizing. 


iii, Please give the total quantity of paper imported by you which would 
have been dutiable at 15 per cent. under Ruling No. 9 of 1926 but 
on which subsequently protective duty at one anna a pound has 
been levied under Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927. 


2. I am to add that it is highly important that your replies to these ques- 
tions, with five spare copies, should reach the Board here in Shillong on or 
before the 1st July 1927. 


Messrs. Battey and Kemp, Calcutta. 


Letter dated the 27th June 1927. 


We are in in receipt of your letter of the 20th June No. 526 and beg to 
reply as follows :— 

1. The prices of the principal classes of imported paper containing 
mechanical pulp, to the extent of not less than 65 per cent. of the fibre con- 
tent, vary from £16 per ton to £30 per ton according to thickness, colour 
and ‘finish. 

The thigher price, however, is confined to unglazed coloured printing 
where there is the combination of expensive colours and very light weight. 
For the rest of the papers, pric2s may be taken to range between £16 and 
£22 with the exception that shipments consisting entirely of light weight 
white news may run as high us £24. We would, therefore, answer your 
enquiry as follows :— 


(a)-Newsprint white heavy weight in reels—£16 per ton. 
‘Newsprint ‘white heavy weight in sheets—£16-10 ‘to £17 per ton. 
‘Newsprint ‘white assorted weights—£20 to £21 per ‘ton. 

Glazed coloured news 60. grammes—£21 to £22 per ton. 
‘Glazed coloured nows 40 grammes—£25 per ton. 
Unglazed coloured : seavs ‘2¥:grammes—£90-per ton. 


{b) Landing charges Bs. 7 to Rs. 8-per ton. 

{o) Commission of 2 per cent. is included in the above prices, 

2. We regret it is not possible to give the analysis of each class of paper 
as we have only been concerned with whether the papers contain more or -less 
than 65 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp. ‘We enclose, ‘however, such 
analyses as have come forward.* {Fhese cover one shipment of Finish news, 
two shipments of Norwegian news and one shipment of German glazed tinted 
news. With the joint representation of the manufacturers’ representatives 
an analysis of ours was also submitted of Austrian news. As each mill’s 
ee will vary it is not possible to give an analysis which will apply 
oO all, 


We have, however, telegraphed to our Principals in London asking for 
the average of chemical and mechanical wood pulp and loading respectively 
of heavy and light weight white news both Scandinavian and Austrian. This 
information will ‘be communicated as soon as it comes to hand. We attach 
herewith copy of a letter which was received by our Principals from an 
Austrian mill which has an interesting bearing on this matter. You will 
notice that basing on the total weight of the paper the mill calculates on 
producing an article containing €5 per cent. mechanical pulp. This, how- 
ever, leaves no margin whatever for variation such as, apparently, is almost 
inevitable between the results obtained by different Chemists. 


3. We do not import paper ourselves but secure orders for direct ship- 
ment to the dealers. The information desired will therefore be submitted 
by the Paper Dealers’ Association. With the exception, however, of the in- 
tention to make an amendment of the Act retros ective, we would point out 
that the information desired has nc bearing on the necessity or otherwise of 
amending the Act. The most important question is that all orders in certain 
lines of paper have been cancelled, and in this respect business is at a 
standstill, because we cannot guarantee that the papers contain 65 per cent. 
{of the total weight) of mechanical wood pulp. We would instance one parti- 
cular case where we had an order for 32 tons for Austrian news cancelled 
as although the paper contains wel! over 65 per cent. fibre content, we were 
unable to guarantee that it contained over 65 per cent. total weight. 


Enclosure. | 
Copy of letter from Mill. 


We have had this paper analysed and the result is as follows :— 


Per cent. 
Mechanicai : ‘ : ‘ : ' ‘ i 65:5 
Sulphite ‘ . ; : : : : : ; 23°9 
Loading , ; , , ; ; : ; : 10°6 


As all papers for India are being most carefully tested and as difference 
against the Official State Analysis results never happen, we can only consider 
it possible that the sample which Sindall and Bacon have at their disposal 
was taken from the very commencement of a day’s run. When a machine 
stops for a day, such a; over Sunday, and is started up again on say, Monday 
morning it may be necessary +o get the machine to run to work for a few 
minutes with an extra supply of sulphite. This would be rectified after 3~—4 
minutes run on the machine. Ever this is a very rare occurrence, still such 
a Sheet might have got ‘ato the hands of Sindall and Bacon. 

When this doos happen it might affect 150 kilogramme out of a week's 
running. 

The correctness of the analysis we can guarantee because we never run 
over our newsprint with leas than 65 per cent. mechanical, because we could 
not asfigrd to do so in view of the price paid for newsprint, but we could — 


"Not printed. | 
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point out that «4 could never agree to subject ourselves to a foreign analysis 
because testing of mechanical contents is only done by comparison and is 
therefore never perfectly reliable. We are convinced that if you took two 
sheets out of each delivery and gave them to two individual Chemists to test, 
the result would vary by quite 5/8 per cent. 

We send you herewith an Otiicial Certificate of the test made. 


- 





Messrs. Spicers (Export) Limited, Calcutta. 


Letter dated the 27th June 1927. 


We are in receipt of your 526, dated the 20th instant and give the follow- 
ing replies to the questions menticned therein : — 
1 (a) £(16/30) per ton. 
1 (b) (8/10s.) per ton. 
1 (c) 3/5 per cent. 
2 (a), (b) (c) We regret we are unable to give the details called for. 
3. Owing to the difficulties that were being experienced by other im- 
porters we did not attempt to sell such qualities. We therefore did not 
import any paper on which Ruling No. 1 of 1927 would have affected, but: 
the operation of this ruling is preventing us from offering newsprinting of 
_ Austrian and German Manufacture. 





The Times of India, Bombay. 


Letter dated the 27th June 1927. 


In reference to yours No. 526 of the 20th instant we note the suggested! 
revision of paper tariff is now in your hands and we should like to put the 


following before you. 


We are the publishers of n paper ‘‘The Times of India’’ illustrated 
weekly which, when first published, was printed on a pure super calendered 
paper. When the protective duties were imposed in 1925 it became impera- 
tive, to prevent the newspaper being run at a heavy loss, that we should use 
for it a paper coming under the more than 65 per cent. mechanical class. 
and immediate steps were taken to provide this. A satisfactory arrange- 
ment was made to obtain the very best paper made conforming to the Act, 
and this paper has been used without protest from customs authorities ever 
since. Recentiy, however, we were informed that shipments of this very 
paper had been assessed for duty at one anna per lb. as in the opinion of 
the Chemical Analyser, Bombay, it did not contain the necessary quantity 
of mechanical pulp. This is apparently due to Customs Ruling No. 1 of 


1927, 


We must remind you that this class of paper is not made, and, so far as 
can be Joretold, is never likely to be made in India. The fact, therefore, 
that we import it cannot adversely affect the Indian paper industry, for no 
Indian made paper can serve our purpose. We submit that Government. 
never intended to handicap newspapers by compelling them to use Indian 
made papers, and in support of that refer you to pages 11, 12, Tariff Board 
Report. y 

If tha present ruling is upheld we must inevitably import a cheaper paper 
than that now in use. That will be of no advantage to the Indian paper 
making industry, but will inevitably reduce the quality of our publication 
and so be most detrimental to our business, 
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It 1s a great source of pride to us that we published the first illustrated 
weekly paper in India. We have had to overcome numerous difficulties in 
its production but are now able to claim that it is easily the best as well as 
the most popular weekly paper in India. The average of the net sales per 
week (certified by our auditors) during the latter part of 1926 was over 
30,000 copies. This has meant a considerable revenue to Government, 
derived, for example, from the duty on 660 tons of paper used for the IIlus- 
trated Weekly in 1926, which was Rs. 31,000, duty on ink and income-tax 
paid by this tirm. It seems to us incredible that Government should now de- 
sire to act contrary to the intentions of the Tariff Board already quoted, and 
in so doing should very materially damage the weekly paper w ich not only 
has the largest sale but the widest circulation of any paper in India but 
which, while maintaining its independence, has consistently upheld the 
authority of Government. - ! 


Tho particulars you require in ycur No. 526 are as follows :— 


(i) (a) Reels £22 per ton, c.i.f. / 
Bales £24 per ton, c.i.f. 


(b) Landing charges— 
Reels Rs. 12-2 per ton. 
Bales Rs. 12-5 per ton. 


{iz) Analysis cf paper: 
Percentage of mechanical pulp in total weight of paper— 


20 per cent. Sulphite pu!p. 
Per cent. 


16 per cent Waste paper containing 75 per cent. 
; ; ; 12 mechanical. 


mechanical ; : : : 
44 per cent. Bleached mechanical pulp . : . 44 PF 
20 per cent. China Clay loading 


mm . 


56 %3 


It will be noted that the percentage of loading is heavy which is due to the 
very highly glazed finish required for illustrations in this paper. 


Percentage on fibre content— 
25 per cent. Sulphite pulp. 


Per cent. 


20 per cev.t. Waste Paper containing 75 per cent. 
mechanical . , , é ; , ‘ 


55 per cent. Bleached mechanical pulp . ‘ . 55 % 


70 9 


15 mechanical. 


(iii) 261 tons reels. 
67 tons in sheets. 


It might also be mentioned that very heavy contracts have been placed 
for this paper ow:ng to the fact that no objection was raised during 1926 
and none being anticipated as we were under the impression that the Act 
should be read 23 applying to mechanical content based on fibre only. “ 
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j. B. Advani and Company, Limited, Karachi. 
Letter dated the 28th June 1927. 


We are highly obliged to you for your favour No. 526, dated 20th instant. 
_ In reply we beg to give below replies to the questions drafted by the 
Tariff Board in connection with the inquiry into the duty on imported 
newsprint. 


1. The principal classes of imported paper containing mechanical pulp 
to the extent of not leas than 65 per cent. of the fibre contents are :— 


Landing 
charges ex: | Commission. 


Paper. 
eluding duty. 





£ os. ad Re. A, P 
Unglazed white Newsprinting paper 50Gram-| 15 10 0 3 12 0 | il. 
mes. 16 10 0 
vagiered white Newsprinting paper between | 16 10 0 38 12 0 Nil. 
and 48 grammes. to 
vy 10 0 
Unglazed white Newsprinting below 39 gram-| 17 10 0 3.12 OU Nil. 
mes. 18 10 0 
Glazed white Newsprinting 50 grammes and| 17 0 0 3.12 O Nii 
7 a ae | 
pistons Coloured Printings about 30 gram-| 27 0 6 3.12 #0 Nil. 
Coloured Glazed Printings . ‘ .| 21 #7 6 3 12 «0 Nil. 





Unglazed Badami News 


2. The analysis of each class of paper is as under:— 


Loading and 





Chemical F ener 
ene ERR, | Bains | log Calonrig 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Unglazed white News . : : ‘ ; 67 : 8 
Glazed white News . , : , 60 10 
Unglazed Coloured News : . ; : 62 10 
Coloured Glazed Printings . _ e 4 | 60 12 


Unglaszed Badami Priutings. . , | 61 10 
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. 3. The total quantity of paper imported by us which would have been 
dutiable at 15 per cent. under Ruling 9 of 1926, but on which subsequently 
protective duty at one anna per Ib. has been levied under Customs Ruling 


No, 1 of 1927:— 
103 tons. 


A# soon as Ruling No. 1 of 1927 was received, we cabled our suppliers to 
see that the paper contains more than 65 per cent. mechanical pulp of the 
gross weight. We have received during the above period. 


42 tons of paper. 


which was found to contain more > than 65 per cent. mechanical pulp by the 
Chemical Analyser. 

Besides we cabled our ahippers: to suspend further shipments pending 
Chemical Analyser’s Report on their above consignments. 


G. Lochen and Company, Calcutta. 


Letter dated the 28th June 1927. 


We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 526 of 20th instant. 
and give you hereafter the information asked for. 


1. (a) The c.i.f. prices of the principal classes of imported paper con- 
taining mechanical pulp to the extent of not less than 65 per cent. of the 
fibre content vary from abcut £15-15-0 to about £30-0-0 per ton. 


(b) The landing charges cannot be stated exactly as they are sometimes 
calculated according to weight and sometimes according to measurement. 
On an average we think they will be somewhere between 10 and 12 sh. per 


ton. 
(c) The commission included in the above c.i.f. prices may vary from 
2; per cent. to 5 per cent. 


2. It is impossible to give definite figures as the contents depends on the 
thickness of the paper and also on the quality of the mechanical pulp used. 
A thin paper generally contains more chemical pulp and less loading than a 
thick paper. When a mechanical pulp of inferior quality and short fibre is 
being used, more chemical pulp is required than if the mechancial pulp 
is of good quality and has long fibres. The figures mentioned hereafter are 


consequently only approximate :— 


(a) From 14 to 28 per cent. chemical pulp. 
(b) From 65 to 82 per cent. mechanical pulp. 
(c) From 2 to 12 per cent. loading and sizing 


3. We have had no difficulty with our own paper as it has been found to 
contain more than 65 per cent. mechanical pulp calculated on the total 
weight.of the paper. However, a number of our up-country customers have 
had to pay 1 anna duty on ordinary white newspaper and on glazed coloured 
news, but the time limit given in your letter under reply has been too short 
to collect the necessary samples. We also know that a number of Scandina- 
vian exporters doing business direct with India have sustained heavy losses 
on ordinary newspaper although it obviously ought to have been assessed 
at a duty of 15 per cent. on 2 annas 3 pie per Ib. - 
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Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association, Calcutta. 


Letter dated the 28th June 1927. 
With reference to your Circular letter No. 526, dated Shillong, 20th 
June 1927, I have been directed by my Association to send in the following 


replies to your questions :— 
1. Answer to question 1 is given in a tabulated form, for your con- 


venience, as below :— 


Principal classes of paper containing not less pos (c) 














than 65 per cent. mechanical wood pulp. per ton. Commission. 
£ ad Per cent. 
(i) Common news unglased 15 10 0 | Re. 2-12-0 per 3 
to 
24 0 0 
(ii) Common news glazed . ‘ : -| 37 0 O 
to cubic feet 
24 0 0 in mcasure- 
ment. 
{ili) Mechanical Laid and Wove . : -}| 20 Ps 0 
oy) 
28 0 0 
(iv) Coloured glazed . ; ; ; 7 20 Ps 0 
) 
260 0 
(vy) Common unglazed thin coloured (some} 27 0 0 
. times passed by the Customs as to 
coloured wrapping papers), 3 338.00 





2. With regard to this point, I have the honour to state that the result 
of analysis and test reports we have had from foreign countries either made 
by the manufacturers themselves or by responsible analyst do not mention, 
except in two cases, the amount of loading and sizing. My Association, 
therefore, cannot furnish, except in the two following cases, the percentage 
of loading. The Board, however, can get the value of loading and sizing 
in each case from the Collector of Customs. I have no other alternative 
than to give the figures for mechanical and chemical wood. 


(a) 15 bales paper ex 8.8. ‘‘ Wildenfels’’ under Custom House Pass 
No. I 1978 of 8th March 1927. 


about 70 per cent. mechanical wood pulp 
about 30 per cent. chemical wood pulp 


contained in the above consignment supplied by Messrs. Wiggins, 
Teape & Alex. Pirie, Ld., London, as declared before a Notary 


Public. : 
(b) 1. No. 2148 of 9th February 1927. Analytical report from 
Messrs. Sindall & Bacon, London— ; 
Fihre Furnish— 
: | Per cent. 
Mechanical wood : : ‘ : . 66 
Chemical wood : : : - # 85 
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@ 
(c) I. No. 2146 of 9th February 1927. Certificate obtained from the 


Institute for Chemical Technology, Vienna, dated 2nd March 
1927, sworn before British Vice-Consulate on the 7th March 
1 


927— 
, Per cent. 
Wood ‘ ‘ ‘ Sas oe : : ; 65 
‘Cellulose. : a : z 35 


(d) I. No. 2330 of llth March 1927. Extract from a copy of letter 
from Messrs. William Duff & Son, Ld., Londona— 


Per cent. 
Mechanical wood . ; : : ; ; 70 
Sulphite. ‘ : : : ; ; : 30 
(e) B./E. No. 2731 of 10th March 1927. Makers’ own test— 
Per cent. 
Mechanical pulp ; ; : , ‘ , 65 
Chemical pulp . : : : . . j 35 
Ash . : : P ; : ; ; , 84/9 


(f) B./E. No. 1429 of 7th February 1927. Test report by Customs and 
Excise Chemist, Caleutta— 


Per cent. 
Fibre contents— 
Mechanical pulp : : ; ; : 70 
Chemical pulp . : ; : ; , 30 — 
Ash . . : ae : : , 26 


3. The following is almost a full and exhaustive list of the quantities of 
paper imported by different firms belonging to my Association which would 
have been dutiable at 15 per cent. ad valorem under Ruling No. 9 of 1926, 
but on which a protective duty at the rate of one anna was levied by the 
Collector of Customs under Ruling No. 1 of 1927. 

Ibs. 


(1) Mr. Dhirendra Nath Roy (A/c Harish Chandra 
Bose & Co.), B. E. No. 1429, I. of 7th February 
1927, ex S.S. ‘‘Streefkerk’’ (copy of a letter 
from the Assistant Collector of Customs, dated 
17th February 1927, is attached herewith showing 
that the protective duty was levied under Ruling 
No. 1 of 1927. Annexe A) : : ; . 22,400 


(72) Messrs. Bholanath Dutt & Sons— 


(a) 781 . . 1/4 8.8. ‘ Barbarigo’’, I. No. 
| 4014 of 14th ep 1927 
(vide Annexe B). . 1,952 


(6) 26123 . 47/70 SS. Barbarigo” e 
No. 2715 of 10th January 1927 
(vide Annexe CC). . 10,289 


(c) A.T.217. 68 / 99 8.8. ‘Marin Santis ‘5 
¥, No. 698 of 3rd eee 1927 


(vide Annexe D).. . 13,678 
(d) 781 . . 5/8 §.8.  ‘ Marin Sanudo” 
7 I. No. 696 of 3rd eenEuery 1927 
(vide Annexe FE). . 2,119 
—(e) 600. . 1/7 8.8. ‘ Rabenfels ”’ D. I. 


No. 1216 of 7th April 1927 
(vide Annexe F) . .  . 2,83C 


ww 
; oe . Tbs. 
(f) 616 . . 1/8 SS. “Sturmfels” D. I. 
No. 65206 of 26th ave 1927 
(vide Annexe GG). 2,359 


(g) D.& Co. 14 1/54 8.8. “Simla” I. No. 3148 
of 13th May 1927 (vide 
Annexe H) ; : : . 19,736 


{iii) Messrs. Bholanath Mazumdar & Co.— 
(a) Custom ‘House Pass No. 2438 of 8th April 
1927, 15 bales paper ex S.S. ‘‘ Trifels’’. 5,940 


(b) Custom House Pass No. 7718 of 29th April 

1927, 15 bales paper ex S.S. ‘‘ Wilden- 

fels ” (vide Annexe I) . . §,895 
(c) Custom House Pass No. 5231 of 20th May 

1927, 16 bales paper ex S.S. ‘‘ Brauen- 

fels ”” : . 6,416 


(av) Messrs. Ghosh Brothers— 
(a) B. E. No. 4651 of 18th ea 1927, ex 


S.S. ‘ Mahratta ”’ ; . 6,697 
(b) B. E. No. 2731 of 10th March 1927 ex 
S.S. ‘‘ Wildenfels ”’ . . 10,900 


(v) Messrs. Purna Chandra Kundu & Sons— 
(a) B. E. No. 2827 of 12th February 1927, ex 


S.S. ‘‘Goldenfels ’’, 15 bales paper . 6,464 
(b) B. E. No. 2246, ex s. ‘S. ‘‘Rena,’’ 6 bales 
‘paper — ; . : . 2,185 


(c) 49 bales paper ex . 8.8. ‘“‘Maimyo’”’ (Ref. 
letter No. A.-14220, copy as per Annexe 
J). , . 19,600 


TOTAL WEIGHT . 138,960 


I have further been directed by my Association to invite your attention 
to the fact that there are cases on record to show that extra duty was levied 
on samples of paper which were certified to contain over 65 per cent. 
of mechanical pulp but which, possibly on account of there being no up-to- 
date method in the Customs Laboratory, Calcutta, were found to contain 
Jess than 65 per cent. In one particular case, for example, that of Messrs. 
Bholanath Dutt & Sons, extra duty was levied on the following samples on 
that score :— 


lbs. 
(a) 509 ex S.S. ‘‘Mauly’’. I. No. 5803 of 22nd Decem- 
ber 1926 (vide Annexe K) . : . 10,798 
(vb) 555 ex S.S. ‘‘ Barbarigo’’. I. No. aT14 of 10th 
January 1927 (vide Annexe L) . . 24,707 
(c) 509 exc S.S. ‘ Barbarigo’’. I. No. 2718 of 10th 
January 1927 (vide Annexe M) . , - 10,659 


nt 


TOTAL WEIGHT . 46,164 


4‘ 


I hope you ‘will kindly sanuiaee this fact also before you come to a 
decision. 
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ANNEXE A. 


Gopy. 
No. A. 18848. 


From—The Assistant Collector of Oustems, for Appraisement, 
Calcutta, 


To—Mr. Dutrznprna Natu Roy (AfC Harish Chandra Bose & Co.), 
Radha Bazar Street, Calcutta. 
Dated the 17th February 1927. 


Dik, 

_. Paper -ex S.8. ‘‘ Streefkerk ’’ B./E. No. 1429, I.of 7th February 1927. 
With reference to your above consignment, I have the honour to give 

‘below the result found on test of the sample drawn and to request you to 

produce the ‘Bill-of-Entry at an early date for neeessary action. 


T have the honour to be, 


Sir, 
° Your most obedient servant, 


(Sd.) 
Assistant Collector for Appraisement. 


‘‘The fibre content is about 70 per cent. mechanical wood pulp but there is 
26 per cent. of ash, so the above becomes less than 55 per cent. and the 
paper has to pay the protective duty.” 


/ 


(Sd.) R. L. JENKS, 


Customs and Excise Chemist, India. 


ANNEXE B. 
Copy. 
No. A. 18499 of 10th February 1927. il 
From—The Assistant Collector of Customs, for Appraisement, 


Calcutta, 
To—Messrs. BHouanatH Dutt & Sons, Calcutta. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Paper ex S.S. ‘‘ Barbarigo’’ B/E No. 4014, I of 14th January 1927. 

‘With reference to your above consignment, I have the honour to inform 
you that the sample drawn -has on test by the Chemical Examiner been 
found to contain less than 65 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp. You are 
accordingly requested to submit the duplicate Bill-of-Nntry to the Appraiser 
concerned for necessary acti vn. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 


(Sd.) 
Assistant Collector for Appratsement. 
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ANNEXE C. 
Oopy. 
No P. A. 12724 of 27th January 1927. 
From—The Assistant Collector of Customs, for Appraisement, 


Calcutta, 
To—Messrs. Boouanata Dutt & Sons, Calcutta. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I have the honour to state that in your Bill-of-Entry No. 2715 I of 
10th January 1927 for 24 bales paper ex S.S. ‘‘ Barbarigo’’, you declared 
the goods as unglazed white newsprinting paper containing not less than 
65 per cent. mechanical wood pulp and duty as accordingly assessed at 15 
per cent. on the tariff rate 2 annas 3 pies per lb., while on test by the 
Chemical Examiner the sample is found to contain less than 65 per cent. 
mechanical wood pulp. The paper is therefore assessable at 1 anna per Ib. 
This misdeclaration if not detected would have resulted in a loss of revenue 
amounting to Rs. 426. I have therefore to call upon you to explain it. 
You are also requested to put in a post bill-of-entry and pay the extra duty 
at an early date. 4 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


(Sd.) 
Assistant Collector for Appraisement. 


ANNEXE D. 


Copy. 
No. A. 14897 of 10th March 1927. 
From—The Assistant Collector of Customs, for Appraisement, 


Calcutta, 
To—Messrs. BoouanatH Durr & Sons, Calcutta. 


GENTLEMEN, 


32 bales unglazed white newsprinting paper ex S.S. ‘‘ Marin Sanudo’’ under 
B/E I 698 of 8rd February 1927, 


I have the honour to inform you that on test by the Chemical Examiner 
of samples from the above consignment the paper is found to contain less 
than 65 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp and is therefore assessable at the 
specific rate of one anna per Ib. 

You are accordingly requested to put in a post bill-of-entry and pay the 
extra duty due at an early date. 


I have the honour to be, 
| Srr, 
oO | | Your most obedient servant, 


(Sd.) 
Assistant Collector for Appraisement. | 
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ANNEXE E. 
Copy. 
No. A. 15166 of 16th March 1927. 
From—The Assistant Collector of Customs, for’ Appraisement, 


Calcutta, 
“ To—Messrs. BootanatH Dutr & Sons, Calcutta. 


GENTLEMEN, 


4 bales paper ex S8.S. ‘‘ Marin Sanudo’’ under B/E No. 696 I of 8rd 
February 1927. . 


I have the honour to inform you that on test by the Chemical] Weaniies 
the paper covered by the above bill-of-entry has been found to contain less 
than 65 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp and is therefore assessable at the 
specific rate of 1 anna per Ib. You are accordingly requested to put in a 
post bill-of-entry and pay the extra duty due at an early date. 


The paper covered by the bill-of-entry No. 697 I of 3rd February 1927, has 
been found to be in order. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


(Sd.) 
Assistant Collector for Appraisement. 


ANNEXE F. 


Copy. 
No. A. 1435 of 30th April 1927. 
From—The Assistant Collector of Customs, for Appraisement, 


Calcutta, 
To—Messrs. BuouanatH Durr & Sons, Calcutta. 


Sirs, 


7 bales glazed coloured newsprinting paper ex S.S. ‘‘Rabenfels’’ under 
B/E No. D. I. 1216 of 7th April 1927. 


I have the honour to inform you that duty was paid on the above 
consignment at 15 per cent. on the market value while on test of samples 
-from the consignment the paper is found to be contained less than 65 per 
cent. of mechanical wood pulp and is therefore assessable at the specific rate 
of one anna per lb. 

You are accordingly requested to put in a post the bill-of-entry and pay 
the extra duty at an early date. 


I have the honour to te, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


(Sd.) 
Assistant Collector for Appraisement. 


- os 
ANNEXE @. 
Gopy. 
No. A. 2171 of 13th May 1927. 
Fron—The Assistant Collector of Customs, for Appraisement, 


Calcutta, 
To—Messrs. BrotanatH Durr & Sons, Calcutta. 


GENTLEMEN, 


& bales paper glazed coloured printing under B/E No. 5206 D. I. of 26th 
April 1927, ex 8.8. ‘‘Strumfels’’. 


I have the honour to inform you that you declared in the above B/E 
that the paper contained more than 65 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp 
and duty was accordingly assessed at 15 per cent. on the market value 
whereas the samples from the consignment have been found on test by the 
Chemical Examiner to contain less than 65 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp 
and are therefore assessable at the specific rate of one anna per lb. 


You are accordingly requested to put in a post bill-of-entry and pay the 
extra duty due at an early date. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


(Sd.) 
Assistant Collector for Appraisement. 


ANNESE 8. 


Copy. 
No. A. 3068 of 2nd June 1927. 


From—The Assistant Collector of Customs, for Appraisement, 
Calcutta, 


To—Messrs. BHonranatH Dutt & Sons, Calcutta. * 


GENTLEMEN, 


54 bales unglazed coloured printing paper ex S.S. ‘Simla’? under B/E 
No. 3143 I of 138th May 1927. 


T have the honour to inform you that the above consignment was assessed 
at 15 per cent. ad valorem, but on test by the Chemical Examiner the paper 
has been found to contain less than 65 per cent. mechanical wood pulp and 
is therefore assessable at the specific rate of 1 anna per tb. 


You are accordingly requested to put in a post bill-of-entry and pay the 
extra duty due at an early date. ? 


IT have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


(Sd.) 
Assistant Collector for Appraisement. 
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ANNEXE fF. 
Capy. 
No. A. 1320 of 28th April 1927. 
From—-The Assistant Collector ef Customs, for Appraisement, 


Calcutta, 
To—Messrs. Buotanarn Durr & Sons, Caleutta. 


GENTLEMEN, 


15 bales paper ex S.S. ‘“‘ Wildenfels’’ B/E No. 1978 I of 8th March 1997. 


With reference to your letter of the 27th instant I have the honour to 
point out that the certificate of which you have furnished a copy, relates 
only to the percentage of mechanical wood pulp in the fibre contents of the 
paper. It has, however, been ruled by the Government of India that the 
percentage laid down by the Tariff applies to the total weight of the paper 
and not merely to its fibre contents. Judged by this test the mechanieal 
roy pulp centent of the paper in question falls far below the 65 per cent. 
imit. 

I- therefore request you to take immediate steps for the payment of the 
extra duty due. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


(Sd.) 
Assistant Collector for Appraisement. 


ANNEXE J. 


Copy. 
No. A. 14220 of 25th February 1927. 


From—The Assistant Collector of Customs, for Appraisement, 
Calcutta, 


To—Messrs. Purna CHanpra Kunpvu & Sons, Calcutta. 


GENTLEMEN, 


49 bales paper ex S.6. ‘‘ Maimyo.”’ 


With reference to your letter of the 8th instant and in eontinyation of 
this offee letter No. A. 13752 of the 15th idem. I have the honour to. 
iaferm you thet the sample drawn from the abeve consignment has on 
chemical test been found to centain less than 65 per cent. of mechanical 
wood pulp and therefore duty at one anna per |b. has correctly been levied 
on the goods. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


(Sd.) 
_ Assistant Collector for Appraisement. 
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ANNEXE K. 


Oopy. 
No. A. 1218 of 17th January 1927. 
_ From—The Assistant Collector of Oustoms, for Appraisement, 


Calcutta, 
To—Messrs. BHotanatH Dutt & Sons,, Calcutta. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I have the honour to state that in your bill-of-entry No. I. 5808 of 22nd’ 
December 1926 for 28 bales paper ex S.S. ‘‘ Manlay’’ ydu have declared. 
the paper as white newsprinting paper containing not less than 65 per cent. | 
mechanical wood pulp duty was accordingly assessed at 15 per cent., while 
on test by the Chemical Examiner the paper is found to contain less than 
65 per cent. mechanical wood pulp and as such is assessable at 1 anna per lb. 


This misdeclaration if not detected would have resulted in a loss of 
revenue amounting to Rs. 447-4. I have therefore to call upon you to 
explain it. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


(Sd.) 
Assistant Collector for Appraisement. 


ANNEXE L. 


Copy. 


No. A. 18117 of 3rd February 1927. 


From—The Assistant Collector of Customs, for Appraisement, 
Calcutta, 


To—Messrs. BHotanatH Durr & Sons, Calcutta. 


GENTLEMEN, 


B/E No. 2714 I. of 10th January 1927—Paper ex 8.8. ‘‘ Barbarigo’’. 


With reference to your above consignment I have the honour to inform 
you that the sample drawn has on test by the Chemical Examiner been found 
to contain less than 65 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp. You are nape tore 
requested to produce the duplicate bill-of-entry for necessary action. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


(Sd.) 
Assistant Collector for Appratseement. 
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ANNEXE M. 


Copy. 
| No. A. 12807 of 20th January 1927. 
From—The Assistant Collector of Customs, for Appraisement, 
Calcutta, 
To—Messrs. BHootanata Durr & Sons, Calcutta. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I have the honour to state that in your bill-of-entry No. 2718 I. of 10th 
January 1927 for 28 bales paper ex S.S. ‘‘ Barbarigo’’ you declare the goods 
as unglazed white newsprinting paper containing not less than 65 per cent. 
mechanical wood pulp assessable on the tariff value of 2 annas 8 pies per Ib., 
while on test by the Chemical Examiner the sample has been found to 
contain Jess than 65 per cent. mechanical wood pulp. The paper is therefore 
assessable at the specific rate of 1 anna per Ib. 

This misdeclaration if not’ detected would have resulted in a loss of 
revenue amounting to Rs. 441-6. I have therefore to call upon you to 
explain it. 

j 


IT have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


(Sd.) 
Assistant Collector for Appraisement. 


Messrs. Wiggins, Téape and Alex. Pirie (Export) Limited, 
Calcutta. 


Letter dated the 29th June 1927. 


We have to acknowlege receipt of your letter No. 526, dated 20th instant, 
and in reply we beg to give you the following details :— 

1. The prices of the principal classes of imported paper containing 
mechanical pulp to the extent of not less than 65 per cent. of the fibre 
content range from £10 to £30 per ton according to thickness and colour. 


Landing charges are approximately Rs. 5 per ton. 

Commission is included in above prices. 

2. We are sorry we have no reliable details of analysis. 

8. We do not import this grade of paper, but accept indents for direct 
shipment to the Dealers. . 


The Bombay Paper and Stationery Merchants’ Association, Bombay. 


Letter dated the 1st July 1927. 


I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 526 of the 
20th June received by me on the 24th instant. I beg to say that the time 
allowed by the Board to make reply to your letter has been so very short 
that I regret my inability to give a detailed and thorough reply to the 
most important points of your letter as these technical points could be 
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answered by the mills manufacturing these papers. I beg, however, to state 
as under : — 

1. (a) The following is the list of papers with their respective prices 
marked against each which contain. more than 65 per cent. mechanical 
wood pulp of the fibre contents, and in support of which some members of 
my Association hold certificate of the suppliers to the same effeed: — 


£ s. 

Newsprint white unglazed in reels 50 grs. at . 15 5&5 per ton oor 
Newsprint white unglazed in sheets 50 grs. at . 15 10 o 5 
Newsprint glazed in reels 50 gers. at. . 16 5 95 “3 
Newsprint glazed in sheets 50 grs. at 16 15 a = 
Newsprint coloured unglazed in sheets at . . 18 0 $5 5 
Newsprint glazed: in sheets at . . ; . 2 0 e 
M. G. Pressings at. ; ‘ . : . 18 0 Ye 3 
Cover papers as per samples at . a we . 29 0 re 3 
M. @ Red Brown . eS 4 ; ; . 1510 i " 


(b) The landing charges work out to ahout to Rs. 8-8 per ton. 

(c) I am unable to give this information definitely but I am of opinion 
that a commission of 1} to 24 per cent. is probably earned on the above 
priees. 

2. As I have said above, the time allowed by the Board to make a 
detailed reply to this part of your letter has been very short as the infor- 
mation required by the Board: must be obtained from the Mills in Europe. 
In spite of cables to several of the mills, to telegraph the required informa- 
tion I have been able to obtain a reply only from one of the group of mills 
in Holland who are large exporters of various papers to India. My Associa- 
tion was anxious to obtain the same information from different sources in 
erder to verify the same and put the proper result before the consideration 
of the Board. 

The mill in question has sent the following information :— 


Newsprint, white unglazed and glazed. 


Per cent. 
Chemieal pulp ; ; ; ee : 27 
Mechanical pulp. : “ : . ; . 66 
Loading . ‘ : ; : ; : ; ; : 1 
Sizing 6 
Toran . 100 
Newsprint, coloured, glazed and unglazed. 
Per cent. 
Chemical pulp : : : : : ; ‘ : 27 
Mechanical pulp. ; . 87 
Loading 3 
Sizing 2 we 


Toran . .100 


+ ene 


188 


M. G. Presstngs. 


Per cent. 
Chemical pulp : ‘ : ‘ ‘ : ; 27 
Mechanical pulp. . : ; ; : ' 67 
Loading . . ; : : : , oe: : 3 
Sizing. : ; ; : : fe x ‘ ; 3 
Toran . 100 


ice 


The information regarding the cover paper and M. G. red brown mentioned 
above is not yet available, but 4s EF have mentioned members (big importing 
houses) of my Association hold certificates that the papers referred to above 
coxitain more than 65 per cent. mechanical wood pulp of the fibre contents 
as prescribed by the Act. Besides the prices of the said papers ure so 
cheap that they must necessarily contain the required percentage of 
méchanicval wood pulp not only that but they do not come inte competition 
With ary of the Indian made papers and therefore they should not be assessed 
at the protective duty of one anna per lb. As soon as further information 
is: received, from other sources, I shall place it before you. 


3. The total imports at the port of Bombay of newsprint and other papers 
mentioned above during the calendar year 1926, were 7,250 tons or 144,996 
ewts. valued at Rs. 19,68,578. So far as the information is available with 
my Association, I can say that the entire above quantity was levied at 
15 per cent. Tariff Valuation under Ruling No. 9 of 1926. Not a single 
case during the last year was reported to my Association where the Customs 
levied protective duty of one anna per |b., or the Chemical Analyser reported 
the above papers to contain less than 65 per cent. mechanical wood pulp of 
the fibre contents. 


During the current year from January to May 1927, the import of news- 
print at the port of Bombay has been 3,012 tons or 60,250 cwts. valued at 
Rs. 7,76,164. I am unable to give the exact percentage of the goods assessed 
at one anna per lb., under the revised Ruling No. 1 of 1927, but I am 
informed that about 20 per cent. of the imports has been so assessed. There 
have been a few individual cases where a few of the members of the Associa- 
tion have had 50 per cent. of their consignments of the newsprint white and 
coloured, glazed and unglazed, assessed at the protective duty of one anna 
per lb. under the Ruling No. 1 of 1927, even though they had in such cases 
certificates from the mills that the paper contained: 65 per cent. of the 
méchanical pulp. 


Finally my Association hopes that the question of the percentage of 
mechanical wood pulp will be settled in accordance with the conclusions 
already arrived at in the report of the Tariff Board and as expressed by the 
Government of India in the Legislature. I would also suggest that all the 
papers mentioned above may he classified in the Tariff Schedule to pay the 
respective duties. This will facilitate work at each port and avoid constant 
references and save the importer unnecessary trouble and annoyance, extra 
charges, etc. 


Copy of letter No. 202-T. (17), dated the Ist July 1927, from N. J. Roughton, 
Esq., 1.0.8., Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, to the 
Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta. 


Subject :-—The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925. 


I am directed to invite a reference to this Department Resolution 
No. 202-T. (16), dated the 19th May 1927, in which the Tariff Board have 
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been asked to report whether any, and if so what, changes are desirable in 
the entries in the Tariff Schedule which regulate the duty payable on 
newsprint. 

2. I am to say that difficulties have also arisen in the administration of 
items 155 and 156 of the Import Tariff Schedule in respect of— 


(i) paper containing no mechanical wood pulp, and 
(ii) ruled or printed forms and account and manuscript books and 
binding thereof. 


8. As regards (i) I am to enclose a copy of a press communiqué dated the 
lst July 1927, issued by this Department, from which it will be seen that the 
Government of India hold that, contrary to the intention of the Legislature, 
item 155 excludes from the protective duty. of one anna per |b. paper con- 
taining no mechanical wood pulp and that it is proposed to remedy this 
defect by an amendment of the tariff at the forthcoming session. 

4, As regards (i7), item 156 of the Import Tariff Schedule makes “ writing 
aper, all sorts including ruled or printed forms and account and manuscript 
ooks and the binding thereof ’’ liable to the protective duty of one anna 

per lb. It has been brought to the notice of the Government of India by 
the Calcutta Trades Association that this protective duty is in some cases 
substantially less than the former revenue duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
It is stated, for instance, that an account book weighing 14 lbs. and valued 
at Rs. 150 pays only 14 annas duty at the protective rate instead of Rs. 22-8 
at the former revenue rate. The effect of this is that an act which purported 
to increase the import duty has in some cases substantially reduced it, 
thereby causing an unnecessary loss of revenue and at the same time de- 
priving the printing trade in India of the assistance which it was previously 
- enjoying from the revenue duty. The Government of India have accordingly, 
after consultation with the Collector of Customs, decided that item 156 
should be amended so as to subject to a duty of one anna per Ib. or 15 per 
cent. ad valorem, whichever is higher, ‘‘ruled or printed forms (including 
letter paper with printed headings) and account and manuscript books and 
binding thereof.’’ A copy of the correspondence with the Trades Association 
and with the Collector of Customs on the subject is enclosed.* | 

5. The Government of India would be obliged if the Board would assist 
them by submitting a fresh draft of items 155 and 156 of the import Tariff 
Schedule which will cover the decisions on the points mentioned: above as well 
as the Board’s own recommendation on the point referred to them in 
Resolution No. 202-T. (16), dated the 19th May 1927. | 
Sa Se eee ieee ar oa ene Cae toe Ok I a RI A eva Pe NN, DN ee ON EE ce 

* Not printed. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
Simla, the Ist July 1927. 


Press Communiqué. 


Lhe Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925, whick 
added item 155 to the Import Tariff Schedule (Schedule II to the 
Indian Tariff Act, 1894) imposed a protective duty of one anna 
per pound on printing paper (excluding chrome, marble, flint, 
poster and stereo), all sorts containing ees than 65 per cent. of 
mechanical wood pulp. The intention of the Act was to exclude 
‘“* newsprint ’’ from the protective duty and leave it under the 
revenue duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem. Newsprint was defined 
by the Tariff Board, for this purpose as ‘‘ printing paper containing 
not less than 65 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp.’’ It has 
recently been represented to the Central Board of Revenue that 
item 155 as worded excludes from the protective duty not only 
such paper but also paper containing no mechanical wood pulp 
at all. On a reference from the Board, the Government of India 
have held that this interpretation of the entry is correct and that 
consequently the protective duty does not apply to the class of 
imported paper with which paper manufactured in India parti- 
cularly competes. To this extent therefore the Act fails of its 
intended purpose. 


The Government of India propose, therefore, to amend the Act 
at the forthcoming session of the Indian Legislature, so as to make 
the protection of paper effective in accordance with the intention 
of the Legislature and to validate the past administration of the 
Act. The proposed amendment will make printing paper contain- 
ing no mechanical wood pulp lable to the protective duty of one 
anna per lb., and will have retrospective effect from the 21st 
September 1925, the date on which the Act became law. 


Power will also be taken to recover the difference between the 
protective duty and the duty at 15 per cent. ad valorem in the case 
of all paper containing no mechanical wood pulp on which duty at 
15 per cent. ad valorem may have been paid before the proposed 
amendment becomes law. Meanwhile importers will be given the 
option of depositing duty at the rate of one anna per lb., and will 
be allowed interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum on 80 
much of the deposit as is in excess of the duty payable at 15 per 
cent. ad valorem, up to che date when the proposed amendment 
becomes law. The excess amount so deposited will be refunded if 
the proposed amendment is not accepted by the Legislature. 


N. J. ROUGHTON, 


Deputy Secretary to the Government 
of Indva. 
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